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This Second Nalumal Sp*.Ti^ Safclv Conference v\as a tolUA\ up lu ihc FirM Naiiunal Sports 
Safei> Congress held jn Cirn-iiinjii m Fcbriu»r> ot 1973 C>nc o\ ihc pnnLipal sponsors of thai 
first Congress was Ihc Diwsjon of Safciv Lducalum o! (he Anjeri^an Assoeialion for Hcallh, 
Physical Fducalion and Recreation. The formal pr^>eecdin^.> of the Congress, Cur nut I^^ue^ oj 
Sports Medume. is sii!! available from the AAHPER Pubheaiion Sales 

The Orgdnujng ConiniiUec hopes thai this Se*.ond Spons 3atel\ Conference has csiabhshed 
a suitable chmale and prowded the basis for orgam/mg subsequent conferences dealing vsith 
spons safelv. Wc feel ii i> imperative to penoduall) convene individuals from education, 
medicine, indusirv and other disciplines to sh^ire ideas and exchange the latest available 
infomialion Hopefullv , these meeting> will help to {kkws our combined efforts on (he most 
pressmg problems i.i sports safeiv The American School and Comniunitv Safeiv As^^>claUon 
(ASCSA) IS the i)rganuaiion within the restructured American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, a'nd Recreation that has replaced the Safet) tducatiuh DiviMon of the AAHPER, 
the sponsor of the First Natumal Sports Safety Conference. Theretore, it isonlv fitting that the 
ASCSA should assume the pnncipal leadership in the sponsorship of this Conference, 

This Conference was m the planning tor more than a year In October, 1975, the Conference 
Ori;ani/ing Comiiimittee niet in Chicago and outlined the framework for the program. The 
Committee has endeavored to bnng logethei iiutstanding individuals each of whom is a 
rccogni/ed expert, is u».lively invv»lved, and is knowledgeable in a specific area \)fsport.s safely. 
The presentations of these mdividuals were truly outstanding 

Sports Sii/it} 11 Mcludes not only Ih^. toriiial presentations given in each of the designated 
sessions, but also the spontaneous responses, o! the speakers to ^juestions posed by the 
Conference piirticipaiU<«at ihc »-vinclusion ot each session An added tcaUire ot ihis professional 
exchange was a series A tour round table diNcUNSu»n>hcId Junng the morningof the final Jay of 
the Conference, E,acir of these Ji>cU>sions coincided closely with one of the formal session 
topics and iherefi^-e summaries arc included as an integral part til these official proceedings. 
The summaries are isted m the table ot contents and toilow the ^jucstion and answer period tor 
the related topie ' 

As Co chiUrmeii we hope that these pr^)ceevlings will provide the motivation for many 
indtvkluals who are directly involved in organized sports and recreational activities to place 
greater emphasis un spurts ^alcly It is al>t) our expectation that these pr^>ceedings will be the 
second in a .>ntinuing series ol publicatii)ns Ahieh will emanate fiom future national sports 
safety eonfcrenees 

Gordon O Jensen 
Chauneey A Morehouse 
Co-Chairmcn 

Seecmd National S|)orts Safety Conference 
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WELCOME FROM ASCSA 



Sianley F, PeCliar 
President. ASCSA 

I would like 10 corJuillv N\cUoiue c^cr>ouc on bcliall of the Anicric.in School .inJ 
ComniunU> Safci\ Associ.ilion .in J on bch.ilt ot iis Board o! Diroctor> Sonic ot the p onus 
ihtii I had in niinJ haso alrcaJv been c\pres>eii. bui I think the one thing Uati >a> is thai 
ihisas^vKialion ha> a pa>i hUiorv.of inaiatir.i: thi^kmJ ol proiirani thrust an J sse hase been 
\er> saiisfied with our past enJea\or> The conference three or tour >ear,s ago in 
Cincinnati has alrca !> been nientioiied h> the Co chaiuiian This NNa> the l irM National 
^ Spons S*«fel\ Conlereiice I\no vears ago \\c mitiateJ 4n conjunction ssith the National 
Safei) CvHinciL a rc> care h conference uas heM right here in this room. So sse hase 

had a continuing program etTon in sport> sat'ei\ anJ v\c feel an ays^Kiation of our t>pe 
vvhiCh i,s one of the fess national non prolit organizations in the area of satetv should be 
doing this kind of ut)ik sshich has been res\arding to u> \ t.>iloNMng the First Sport> Saletv 
Conference, Citrmit huns in Spoils \ftJhuu . ua> prodiueJ as a publication. This is 
one of SON oral kinds ot iiiateriaK being published and v\e base alreadv di>cu>sed ssith the 
Organi/jng Coninuttee ol thiN Conference and ;he B\Mrd oi Dircctots. the publication ol 
the proceedingN of this Conlerencc I sec it as a gralitving kind ot program ettort it is not 
our onl\ program thrust becau>e sports >alct> is onl) <n\^^o\ the sc. oral areas that \\e hase 
been iniercMed in .ts an .\ssociatioifl)Ut it *.enainl\ is an important one, ixx,iuse ^^e are 
pan of an Alliance that has as one of its major one erns. the aiea i^l phv sic al education and 
sport So I think m that sense, sse ,ire serv ple.iscd th.it \\e were able to bnng thus 
Conference to fruition and I :spewi.ill\ ssould like to :h.ink the Orgaiii/iiig Comnuttee tor 
Us qffons If \ou h.ise h.id. a ch.mce to glance through the progi.ini .md ha\e seen the 
ijuaht) an^l the tvpe of people nn ho .ire included in it, vou'll ,igrec ue h.i\e the best, both in 
the Overall content .ireas. .is wcW as the sjKMkers vvho .ire present When I UH)k .it the 
program. I am particularl\ pleased 

5><i.again. let me s\elco:iie ev ^r\bod\ .ind I trust there uill i/c .u« opportunit) . Mncc I'll 
be here .iiid partic •i.iling during the entire Conterenee. to iikct ni.iii) i»l those \\ ho I do not 
knou Again, iiianv ih.uiks ! or attending and I hope th.it this C onterencebec4>mcs not onl\ 
a pix)foss ion ally profitable experience but a' so .m eiijovable one 
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The Major Concerns and Challenges in Sports Safety 




Fred L. Allman M.D.' 
The Sports Medicine Clinic 
Atlanta. Georgia 



*The safety of the pcopla^hall be their highest law," j»o said Cicero in 5\ B.C. 

I wonder how man> of our law makers, our dJ mi nisirators, our coaches and athletes of today 
would agree with Cicero. Regardless of their response, however, there should be some 
agreement among those of us gathered here for this meeting that safet> of the athlete should be 
outmost sought after goal. James Michener, in his book "Sports in America/' has established 
three critena for evaluation of sports activities and programs These are: 

Spifrts should be fun for the partu tpant The> should provide release from tensions, a 
jo>ful exuberance as the game pri)grcsses, and a discharge of those aggressions which ''kept 
bottled up. damage the human being. If sports become a drudgery , or a perverted cOmpCiition, 
or a mere vommercial enterpnsc, something is \^rong I beheve that sports should be fun 
whether one is actiNcI) participating, like the anc'ent Greeks, or watching, like the ancient 
Romans, In either case the> ought to provide a spmtual catharsis, which cannot occur if 
participants are OS erl) dedicated to winning, or if spectators allow their partisanship to get out 
of hand. Thiscntenonof tun will beconiL cspcciall) important when we inspect Little Leagues 
in baseball and Pop Warner tCdms in football, but it will also appl> at cver> other level of sports 
in Amenca. U the game isn't fun, it has lost at least half its justification, and there are many 
signs that in Amenca some sports are no longer tun , to either the participant or the spectator 

'II. Sports shoidd enhume ihe health s)f both the indmdual partuipuni and the general 
society 1 place this cnterioii at the apex of m> s alue s>steni, F or me it takes percedence over 
everv thing else, and most uf m> conLliisions will be incomprehensible if this goal is forgotten I 
believe without question that the general health of the nation ought to be a concern of those who , 
govern the nation, and the svav in wmch we has e allowed national health standards to decline in 
recent decades is a scandal fur whicli schools, colleges and unisersuies will one da) be called to 
account. Specificallv, a sport, tube effc^lise. ^ouKI place a demand upon big muscles, lung 
tapacitv , sweat glands, and par»tt.u!ari> th< * If it does not, much of ihe potential value of 
that sport is lost Ol ci ursc, pruJ lU limits should obscrsed. Not man> indisiduals sho"l * 
engage in a marathon am oi 26 miles 385 \ ards, because that rei^uires too much exertion Uut I 
cannot consider croquet a serious sport, because it requires none. A iigoruus application of this 
criterion to all the sports we enjjage in will produce surprising results.*' 

IW.Spifrh hoit an obhgatuot to proadi ptddu intirtamnunt 1 am bv nature a participant 
rather than a spectator, and mv whole svmpathv lit's svith the sandlot where bovs are playing 
rather than the stadium where prulcssionals are ■ tfenng an exhibition One might therefore 
expect me to be prejudiced against spectator sports, and 1 might has c Dcenhad I not spent much 
oi mv adua lite abroad, studving varu?us cultures and countries. The more I learned, the more 
apparent it became that tdl societies in all periods ol hisior> have needed sotm' kind of public 
entertainment, and it has usuallv been prosided b> sports.^' 

ERIC II 



"Ancient Greece had its Olympiad and Rome its Colosseum, in the most distant corners of 
AsiaMinor, I saw amphitheaters cun5.ruct»»d b> th^bcti'.ihziJtions. ecause tharulersknew that 
the general citizenr> required some kind of public entertainment. In Menda. m western Spain. 1 
visited the enormous 'flat plain that had on^e been walled to a height of four feet and 
waterproofed so that when a ri\er was led into the areu a sinal! lake resulted on which actual 
ships could eng./^e in simulated naval battles. In Create voungmi^nand women skillfully leaped 
on and off the ba :ks of charging bulls, and I ha\ c a! wa^ .s been impressed b> the frequent) w ith 
whicli games are mentioned in the Bible, Bonn oftht nu)stolfe».ti\c analogies of S;. Paul were 
bonxiwed from the arena. Shakespeare, [oo, found exaniplc^ in sports, and 1 have fuur»d onl> 
one society in which sports wero noi a functional pan. The Hebrew s of BiblKal time held a low 
opinion of gamei and said so but when lhe> entered Greek and Roman siKiei> they became 
advocates, like their neighbors In ages societies have looked to spons for entenammenl. so 
that when the Stale of Alabama demands that it,siiriivcrsit> pros ide first-cla^s big-time fiXJibalL 
it is acting within a historical tradition, and when the State of Louisiana ,>rH;nds 5103,000,000 
to build a Superdome, it is aping onl> what Greece and Rome did ages ago. I am c4iimpleiel> in 
favor of public sporting spectacles, for the> fill a timelc\ss need, but 1 am ■ onfused as to who 
should provide them and under what type of public sponsorship." 

1 pcrsorallv find no fauli w ith these criteria, bui I would like to think that the time hascoiue 
for us to consider onl\ one of these pnmaril\ — *hat of enhancing the health of both the 
individual participani and the general s^iciety. 

If >ou agree with mo thai enhancing the health of our athletes is a pnmarv goal, what then 
might we do that will help us to move toward this goal? 

Fint, we luusx K hiilU n^i those who ,sa\ that injunes are incvitahle in sports. Cenainlv , as 
Case) Clarke has ,so adequate 1\ show n, there is a c.ilciilated risk m\ olvcd ni >pons participa- 
tion. However, receni ,studie.> have also shown that with prcscnllv ki wn inlorniation. athletic 
injuries could be reduced bv more than ^0*^ it the propo,sed niethod,s were utilized bv those 
involved in sports. 

How important is ihr -eductiuii of injurv It mav mean having lhal star quanerback, fiankcr 
or outstanding linebacker around at the end of the season as well as at the beginning of the 
season These bo v s mav make thcuil'terence in winning the chanipion>hipor winning a ke) ball 
game, Y^n thev ma> not be there if the coach does not incorporate known methods of reducing 
injuries. Even more importantlv ihcir diance of making a beneficial contribution tos^H.iei\ mav 
be prohibited due to a disasibilitv. 

Recentl) 1 received a, report from the L S Con,sumer Product Satetv Commission Thev 
estimated that m the vcvir ending June .^0. there were .^18,0lK/ l\H)tball related injuries 
treated in ho,spital emergenc v roon.s around the counirv That is, ,M8.000 seen m eniergenc,, 
rooms alone, and there are man) mor^ mat just go lod^>clors. There aie ,some bo) s that never go 
to the diKtor or the emerge iic ) rmnii ,\lan) bo) s that I see in mv otfice have nev er been to the 
emergenc) room Reallv . it v\c arc talkirg about 3KSaKK) bo)s .seen in the emergencv room, 
then we must be talking about t> or 7UU,(KK) bo)> that are injured or that have mjuncs related to 
football uuring tWiball season or throughout ihc Yhis includes utu)rgjni/cJ a,s ^vell t!» 
orgam/ed athletics. A ver) gix)d siatistical Mud) m North Carolina o^er a five )cMr pcrioU, 
between 1%9 1 ^>72. showed the number o! lujuries that ^Kcurred to nearl) 9.1)00 bo) s There 
were 8.776 Ntudeni athletes, and the) had 4. 28'' d^Kumented injuries Thu^. in that serums oae 
out of ever) two bo)s susia.ned some i)pe o! athletic injur) while he was pailicipating in 



There .ire an estimated i^O.lXK) knee iniuncs re^juiring surger) each tall of oach loot ball 
season. Yet. as stated before, wc have ihe means, the knowledge, and the methods ol cutting 
these at least in half, i! just the measures that we now know would be unh/ed 

A general outline of these melhiHls might be called. The len Commandments ol injur) 



football. 





PrcvciHion Tho) .irc .IS IoIIoVn 

\ ail.lliorc shunUl k a iiiHul j;,*. iMUKipaUiMi «.Nalu.Hiun Ccn.iiiil>. s^cluuMO know 
s.niicihin|ji .ihDiU Oic bus Ik b<.i^ins u> panic ip^iic 1 ha<. arc ♦.cnain uuinu^icr^ s^ho are 

not ph..M<.all> lit ur cniulu»ii»,ll> rcad\ lor \arMl> aihlclu panKi[)alii»n Bi v v^c nov.Hi to know 
bclwrc ihcv begin lu pariKipaic, wo need lo uui v)nic ul ihc uiifil aiul ihc bo>s who nccJ 
remedial iiKasurcs 

CVruunlv. wc necJ to lia\t c^iiiilahk toiujvtitioti. aiul that in i|k' Ne<.iiiKl <.oiiinianJmcnt In 
olhci worJs. wc shoulil nut be piiMiUi: a ho\ iiilo <.<)iii|>ciitu)ii who u noi ph>NKaII> . emotion 
allv mature cnou-«;h u> partu'pati. at ihe Icwl w hkh hcha^ been pla<.e^l Bn th<. Name tokcti. we 
sliould not ha^». a N<.ho<»l th.tl in triple \, c<»uipctinL! aiiainst a M.hool that in A. pariKularl) it 
that A School l»as OP i> 15bo>soat U>r NportN. aiui the triple A ^^.hool ha^anvwhen. lroin75-I(X) 
bovsout lor the lm>thall tjaiii 1 here in i\o wa> lliat fhiv^an he ei^jiiiiable ThiN will onl> lead to 
'.njur> to those bo\ s in which the t.oiupetition in not laT 

I he ilurd iwoiiijiiandnuut in *.t'iulau»niiii: I here inusi by. iiood conduuniinii ol our athlcfcN 
rhe\ havctoDcci»nUitU'ncd >ear round A *.o.K*uannot tak<. an athlete, and in 2 8 weeks make 
hiUi <.onditioned h.r a Npt»rt aN ^ iiit>rt>«N. ^n riHiuh. ttJfts dciiiaiidinii as Uvotball We haw t' ^ 
hiiii on a vear round *.onditu»ning proyMin. we h.ive to prepare him tor that a<.ti^ 
kiio^ how deuiariduit: a N[)ort <.an b\, it ma\ be \<.rv agtiresM^e, wgoroa>. and ir,sol\e <.ontact 
and purNuil II .v^t expect that jthLtc to uct out tlierc and do what we tell him to. he nui^t be 
ph vsKallv prepared He hasloha\c adequate endurance lor tlK duration of the aetiMt\ He has 
li' ha^c the ^lrenl:th li>r the demands that miiiht be placed oi. his muscular skeletal s\stcm, so 
that he can rcNpoiul sakl>. He has to ha^e ade^iuate ne\ibilil> ti»be prepared for ai ^ luimbcrof 
situations v^licu cvcCNsivL deii.aiidsare pLued upon theevtreiiK rantie ol motion of hisjoints 

Part i»l ciUiditioiiinti rcLrs [o aLchuiati/ation. no th.a \w ^an salel\ c niipete tn \un weather 
\ his keeps h.iii Iri»ni has ing heat Ntrv>ke or i>thcr heat ailmei n riiere are usuall> 3 6 bo) s who 
die taeh vcar in the United States because tiic coa».h. tiie trainer^ the doetor. or the adininj.Ntra- 
tiun did not take the nceessars nicasiircN to keep that bo) trom dunii Heat stroke is an 
unneeeNsar> de ith and an uiiiieeCNsar> il'ncNs. it ^me -amplN takes the prceautnnis wc know he 
should take tt>r prevention 

Ihe tiHiith coimiuinduient ciUKeriiN c^juipnicnt It Nhould be propcrl) .selected, properl) 
iKtcd. andpri>pcil_v vwnn One cannot take ati> simple piece ot equipment and sa\ that it is sale 
I ortuiiatelv . in our iPfiiam/cd athletics, the eoadics ha\e done a better job in selecting 
c\|uipnieiintiaii tlie v haw' oi tlie latllc Leaiiuc i>i the unorLiani/cd oil school proiirams I'hc'^e 
uni)r^ani/ed pU'LiauiN niav 'utw a voungstci iieioul there and bli>ck and tac k'c with his head in 
a hcmiet th.i' costs h^c doll.trs What nuii o\ piotcction can he get liom that ' V't. iheeoaehc-* 
are tcilinLi them to do things t'lat thc> do not ha^e the Drotcetn^n to <U> saIcK 

All pieces i>l c^iuipment shiUiM be earctull> selected - not just on a ba'^is of whogiN es the 
lowest bid 1 oikc heard John idenn gue a speech to the New ^ ork Aeadcni) ot Science. 
Someone asked him how it kit ti' be up thete eUchng the t:lobc Me said that his first reaction 
w. IN there hcw.iNwa> uptneic inaNpaec ship which was bn.lt with lit teen luindred low bids He 
w 's .iMidcring whether he would in^k^ it back or ni»t. since e^erv thing was done on a Io\\ bid 
basis *i et, main coaches are piittmg ^n>>s out there and asking them to k\o things with their 
binlies, becaUNe lhc> think (he bo> s lia^c good protc^ue e^juipment In nian> ea>es. this 
ee|uipiiient IS u'r> p^khI> selected It IS tii't the best available, it is not httcd to the individual, 
and a in probabl> handed down trinii sear ti) sear The >oungster on the B team who is 
sub|ecKd to |UNt as great nucss as the number one varsitv plavcr. is ollen plaving with 
ei^mpiuent that iiilerioi Ihc helmet iua> not lit him at alt How imponant s the head'' 'A'e 
will talk latci atuHH head and ,eek ;niuiies. bU)eking and tackling, and sarious tcehnuiues 
which iiia> be used I of man> vears I have advised athletes not ti) bli)ek or taikle wnh their 
he-adN liiev nave iwi» shmilders and thev di) iu>t think with citner one i)t them A boy can 
knutioii quite well with a!i m)ui> ti> Ins Nhi)uliler, but a serii)Us injurv to the he.id stops all 



functioning and thinking. If he lives, he may become a vegetable 

The equipment has to be selected carefully and fitted properlv . The athlete ha.s to be made to 
know that the coach enpects him to \\earit in aproperwav. We ha\e seen a number of athletes 
that have missed vital games because v>f the so called "hip pointer," a bruLse to the iljat cresj. 
This happened because either he ua.s nv)t weani.g an\ hip pads or he had them solou that the\ 
were not protecting the iliac crest These are preventable injunes. A ho\ cv)uld still get a mild 
bruise through his hip pad, but hew ill nv)t get an injurs serious enough to cau.%c him to mij>s a 
game. 

Having the best available equipment will not be helpful it if is no\ uorn proper!) . It has to be 
important to the coach, or else it will not be inipvirtant to his athletes. Coach Pepper Rv)dgers at 
Georgia Tech thinks that weight training is a \ er\ important part v)f his program. He has a coach 
who does nothing but work with bovs on weights. I can tell \v)u that it has made all the 
difference in the world since the head co.»ch feels that it i.s important The bo\ s knou that he is 
going to ask them how much the\ can bench press If the coach asks vjuestions of the athletes, 
they know that he thinks that it is impv^rtant to them. Once the\ knv)w that he thinks it is 
important, then the> begin to attach a different .significance to what he is .saving. If it is not 
important to the Ci»ach that the athlete wear the protective ev|uipnient in the proper fashion, he 
ma> e\en omit certain pieces of equipment. Some of the pros now do mn wear hip pads, and a 
few of the pros do not wear shoulder pads The ones thc-\ do wear ma\ be like putting cardboard 
over their shoulders fv)r govxi mobilitv .since the cardbo.ird is light. The \ounger athletes nia> 
see this going on and sa> "This is for me " The\ sa> that the\ have big shoulders and do not 
need all that bulk up there Thev get hurt and miss a few games^ and this is unnecessars. 

The fifth commandment is the pla\ ing facililv T!ie North Carolina stuvl>,that was recentiv 
completed found that 'l is posivible to have a \cr\ .significant reduction ui knee injunes siiiipl\ 
by cleaning off and improv ing the surface of the pla> ing field. I.s it too much to ask that there i.s a 
practice and plaving field that is linobstrucied b> rvicks. piiholes^ or things that might cause 
them to trip or slip'^ A coach spends a lot of time w ith X's and O's 1 am simpl\ asking coaches 
to spend a little bit more lime to find out the ».ondiiion of the surface where the\ are plaviji:. The 
coach should see that there are as man\ i)bstructions renu)c 'd as possible, because in doing so, 
this will reduce the number of injuries. 

Coaching technique is the .ixlh commandment Coaching icchmque is ver> im|>ortam. The 
bo> who wants to make the team is going to lr\ U)do the things that the coach wants him to do If 
the coach tells him to do something that is hazardous, he i.^ going to vio .something hazardous. Ii 
the coach teaches him to do it in unoihcr wav that is just as effective, he is going to Jo it in the 
effective, safer wav The differciice is that he is going to be arvjund for the ke> ball game. He is 
going to be heallh.er since he learned to dv) it in a wa> that is safer, less harmful, and less likely 
to result in an injuiy. 

Rules and regulations are the seventh commandment. The coach must teach the buvs that the 
rules are there to protect them Flach and everv athlete should be taught to play , iK)t ju.st w ithin 
the rule itself, but within the spirit of the nile Whv was the nile made? It was made for hi.s 
benefit It was not made as a means of punishment, it was made as a means of helping to protect 
him There should never be a more important consideration bv the Rules Cvimmittee than the 
safety .of the athletes. 

Prompt care of an injur v once it has occurred is the eighth commandment. When a bo> gets 
hurt, the coach shtTjtild see that he gets the necessiir^ treatment. This might be a simple 
observation of the.fact that ma>be a bandaid noeds'io be placed on a blister. Maybe the new 
shoe needs to be changed or broken in more slowly . It may mean that the athlete needs to have 
surgery. What'^ver the injury might be, prompt, proper care should be initiated immediately to 
enable full recovery in the shortest possible lime. 

Number nine is complete rehabilitation following an injury. The athlete who ls injured must 
be ready to return to activities before the coach tries to get him back. The coach must noi try to 





second-guess someone else in auihoril) who sa\s that ihe athlete is not read) lo get ba^k out 
there to pla> He nia> be \ er> iniponani to the gatne, but unless he is read) to go out, he is not 
going to be as effective as the number two nuin Do not trv to push hini out there before he is 
'ready. 

Number ten is evaluation after the> return to pla\ following an injur). The Loa^h has to 
watch the athlete, the d^Ktor has lo v^alchhini, and if there is a trainer available, he has to vvat^h 
him The) must determine if this )oungster is as re.td) as the pli)Mcian felt thai he was at the 
time he went buck to uthiettc uetivK) 

Those are the Ten Commandments. I promise ifthceoaehes will spend time and give a small 
percentage of their thought to prevention of injuries, the) will have fewer injuries to their 
athletes The Ten Commandmems on^e again are. 1 ) A go^xl pre-panKipation evaluation, 2) 
Equitable competition. 3) Conditioning. 4) Equipment, 5) Pla)ing fa^ilit), 6) Coaching 
technique, 7) Rules and regulations, 8) Prompt eare of an injury, 9) Complete rehabilitation, 
and 10) Evaluation after return to play following an injury^" 

Our second challenge, in addition to injur\ prevention ^cr sv, is that we must attempt lo 
improve the ph)siLal and mental performanLe of our athletes. Few of us are irul\ appreciative 
of our capabilities Yet we are unique throughout the entire univ erse, for where in the universe 
IS there anvthmg that compares to the Great Human Machine. " Nowhere else in nature has a 
job been performed more divinel) Three horsepower, firing from four billion c)linder like 
muscle cells averaging 1/600 inch in diameter. Ih inches in length, operating on sugar and fats 
at an overall efficienc) of 25 to 30^ — this is the human luotor. There tire some 60.000 billion 
cells in the human b^xlv Man> of these cells are found in some 434 individual muscles 
compnsing 40^ of the b^xl)'s weight. These form a flesh mass which, though consisting of 
75^ water, is capable of pulling 140 pounds per square inch of cro.ss section. 

h has been calculated that the gastrocnemius of u human spnnter ls capable of lifting six 
limes his boxl) weight Just imagi.ie, a calf muscle lifting six mcnl The total number of the 
muscle fibers in the human bodv has been calculated at a quarter billion. Were that quarter 
billion rigged to pull at one lime in one direction, it could lift 25 tons. 

And what of the Miraculous Hean? The five to six quans of bKxjd in each of the human 
machines is pumped b; the heiin around the bonl) at least i .500 times a da\. The hean. i reating 
a pressure of 2 9 pounds per square inch, ejects the bKKKl with a vehKit) of 97,5 feet per 
minute It is estimated that the two ventricles perfomi work equivalent of U. 1 kilogram- meters 
with each beat, or lO.(XX) kilogram-nieters per day in a man at rest. 

The heart beats a hundred 'housand or so time n a da) and in an old man ma\ beat as man) as 
three thousand million beats in a lifetime During an average litetinie. each vemri^le will put 
out I50.0(X) tons of blood and do enough work to raise a 10 ton w : 10 miles. 

With dimin.shing pressure the bK)od trav els through the siiialler.s arteries, then through an^ 
one of the 317 billion capillaries where m a brief second it performs its fuiwtum betore pouring 
into veins that bnng it back to the heart. The length of the average capillar) is 1/50 of an inch, 
and a bit of muscle the diameter of a pin might contain 700 i iUscle fibers. J. Hi capillaries and 
the 200 capiltaries all open during work and all close dunng rest. The capillaries of an 
individual's bod) laid end to end and connected would make a hairbreadth pipe reaching 
several times around the earth. 

When the bodv is at rest, the heart transports each minute 1/3 quart of ox)gen from lungs to 
muscles, glands and nerves with a heart output of about 4 quarts per minute. In strenuous 
exercise, the demands for ox)gen are greatl) increased and the tireless pump responds 
accordmgl). The heart of a trained athle'e in action ma) pump over 40 quarts per minute, 
enough blooKl to can") 15 times as much ox) gen from his lungs. This superior ox)gen-captunng 
power distinguishes the trained men. from the untrained. 

Man made machines wear out with use. A bnef breaking in period brings them to perfec- 
tion, after which the) deteriorate with each succeeding revolution. Not so this great human 



machine! At birth, it is but a bundle of possibilities, that of growth, aJjiistment, renewal and 
self-perpetuation, and it will continue to remain effective fcr a long time if onl> a few simpie 
principles are adhered to. As Alan Ryan has pointed out: 

The process of growth and development of the body is self- initiating and continues spon 
taneously until it reaches its maximum, impelled b> forces which are inherent in the bod>. At 
every age of its growth, however, the body is responsive to its environment and the final 
product represents the effect of the inner action. When growth has reached its maximum* the 
process of aging enters the phase in which those factors wluch loud throughout life to 
degcnerajion and decay of the body become prominent, very ^^radually at first, and then more 
rapidly until senescence and death inevitably KK.cur Inter reaction with the environment is 
extremely important in its effect on the rate of this decay. 

Our humao bodies are .so constituted that they are capable of adaptation to a wide range of 
environmental circumstances. 1 lui. can .survive in the coldest weather of Antartica and in the 
hottest temperature of the trvipic . He can cnange his piace oi living from one of these extremes 
to the other by undergoing what we call a proccsijof acdiniaiuation. He can hold an egg shell in 
his hand without cmshing it bi.i he can also, vvith training, raise 400 pounds or more over his 
head. He can descend to the bcuvJiii ot the sea and In c there man atmosphere of compressed air 
for a month and he can climb a mountain over 20,000 fetl high svithout the use of oxygen 
equipment. He can jump vner a bar more than seven feel high and over a distance of 29 feet 
along the ground, impelled .solely by the force of hiso^s leflort, and he can run over 100 miles 
in one day. 

It IS only through a thori)ugh understanding of the capabilities of the human b^nJy that an 
athlete can safely achieve a high perfumiance level Al.su there is rtced lor scientific analysis of 
athletic capabilities at var.ous ages and tor both sexes. We need improved methods of 
evaluating performance levels and of determining what lev t\ of stress is beneficial, and what 
level haniiful, for a given individual. Proper psychuU»gicaI and dietary counseling arc other 
important aspects to be considered in improving performance safety. 

Our third challenge is to take the necessary measures to ensure the availability ol quality 
health supervision to all sports program> m all comnuinities - Nonh. South, East and West, 
urban, ruial, black and white, male and female. This will en tail more comprehensive under 
graduate, graduate and postgraduate training of all medical and paramedical personnel in the 
medical aspects of sports 

Special consideration must be given to the availability of trained medical and paramedual 
personnel for attendance at athletic evcnis A ccrtificatiua program for .such personnel for 
Vtiried athletic events is essential if desiicd goals tor ini mediate [)ronipt proper treatment is to be 
available for all athletes. 

Another very important area tor concern is the hospital or clinic emergency room. All too 
often athletes are sent to the emergency room (ot evaluation ot an injury and leave with little 
more knowledge than the fact that the X ray wa » either positive or negative Often no treatment 
is given for a serious spra> . because the routine X-ray was negative. 

It IS also important that all iiicoical personnel develop a belter understanding of the physical 
dctpands which wilt be placed upon the organism while engaged in aetiv ity and upon return to a 
particular sports following recovery from lajury Without such understanding the athlete is 
likely to sustain re 'injury due to inadequate hei.'ing and, or rehabilitation 

Our fourth challenge is U) tlnd ways and means of financing the medical care for injured 
athletes. We are all aware of the tremendous nse ui medical costs in recent years but to the best 
of my knowledge no indiv id ual or i^rgani/ation has undertaken an cvaluatu^n of the causes and 
effects of increased costs for niedical care ot rhe injured athlete. 

Although I do not ha^e specitic figures for sports injuries alone, 1 do have figures to illustrate 
tiie rri^jnilude of overall medical costs 

According to statistics ( 1967) citeti by the Lnilcd States Department ot Health, Lducalion, 
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and Welfare. approxlma(cl> ihrcc and one-half million persons are prescnllv engaged in 
occupauons related health services. This is in ssharp contra.sllo two and one tj^lf nullionjusl 
seven jears prcviousl) and tcniold more than the manpower .source at the turn of the ceniur>. 
According to the same source, the figure will nse to well over five million in a <\c^.d<\c if health 
care is simply to be maintained at the present level^ 

In the >ear 1929, the United States spent three and one half bdlion dollars for aJ! medical 
care. This means in the light of the one hundred million America.^ living at that time,* the 
average cost per person per >ear wa.s $.^5. or le.ss than ten cents a da> In 1967-68, the nation 
spent $50 billion for two hundred million people. This is S250 per person per annum, or 68 
cents dail> for everv man, woman, and child. For 1970 the cost of medical care reached S61 
billion. This IS five times the 1950pnce*»nd fifteentold that of 1930. In 1971 the health care bill 
was a staggenng S79 billion Health care services in 1972 were almost S88 billion. Spending 
for health care is expected to rise at an annual rate of 8.5 percent throughout the seventies, 
reaching more than SI 1.^ billion in 1975 and almo.st $169 billion bv 1980. 

There ks a second wd> to view the health economics problem This is possible bv anal>/.ing 
the percentage of the national effon ^the gross national prodiut) which is ulili/cd for medical 
care. In 1929. medical expenditures u.surpcd 3.6 cents out of ever) dollar earned. In 1968-69, 
•he figure had balloimed to 6 cent.s. The most up to-date figure (1972; is that 8 percent of the 
gross national product will he swal lowed up for medical pu^rposes. 

There is still a third wa> to asse.s.s the problem. In 1929 taxes paid for 13 percent of medical 
costs in ihe United States Todav it is 40 percent Hence, there has been a greater than threefold 
increase. 

Fourth, there ,ire .sign if i*.*** a ho.spiial figures in 1 965 hospital co.sts were rising at the rale of 
9 lo 9 percent per >ear. Thi^ was iw ice a.s fast as the nse in the cost of Uv ing. In 1963 hospital 
costs vvere projected to double in eight vears. For example, hospitals like the Cornell Mctitcal 
Center were charguiii about $60 per da> It was, therefore, estimated that in eight )cdrs( 1971) 
the dailv co.st.s would climb to $120. Acluall). the projections were quite accurate. For 
mstancc^ man\ ho.spitals todav ch^trge 5 100 per da> The compounded rate of increase in 1968 
was 15 percent. If this trend continues, it mean;* that hospital costs will double again, thu time 
in fiv V* in.siead of eight vears I hus, dailv hospital rates could be as high as $400 b> 1 980. At 
that lime a six week heart attack w ill cost tor hospital care alone, almost $17,000. According to 
American Medical Nevv.s, hospilal costs lalhe major urban iireas could a'ach SI .000 per da> 
within ten vears. A college trainer rcccntlv told me that knee .surgcrv for one of their athletes 
had cost more lh;m $5,(X)0 

Our fifth challenge i.s to support the csiablishnicnt of an athletic injurv data and retrieval 
sy.stem. 

Casev Clarke and the Advisurv Committee ot the National Athletic Injurv, Illness Reporting 
S V stem are to be *.oni mended lor the long hours and hard w ork under uncertain conditions to get 
NA IRS oft an J ninning W e all owe them anv a>si stance that might be needed and I'm .sure vou 
Will hear more about NMF^S later m the conference 

Our sixth challenge concerns correlation ot tinancial and professional resource^ 
In mv opinion the greatest problem coiKcrmiig sports >afetv in thiscoiintrv is lack of national 
leadership I don t mean to mipl v that there i^ no one outstanding in the field of .sports medicine 
or sports safetv or that there is no organization that is making a worthwhile contribution to 
sports medicine On the contrar\ , 1 hi Id stand up here all night and list people and organi/a 
turns that have made tremendous c^ ibuiions to sports niedicine - and sports med.cine has 
advanced a long wav m recent vears due to these people and ihese organizations out what i 
mean bv lack ot national leadership is ihal there is no oigani/ation that .serves as an umbrella to 
correlate education or research ,ictivities relative to sports medicine. Consequentlv there is 
often duplication of cosi . and cftort or even worse no tunds and no effort in iireas where both 
funds and elfort are badlv needed I wish ( had a solution to ofter tonight but I don't 1 hope in 
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the next two days, thought will be given to this problem, 

I would like to go on record howe\er as bei;ig ver> nnuh opposed to federal regulation, 
federal control, federal supcrv ision or an\ forni of active support bv,the Federal Gov eminent in 
sports medicine. The Federal Government doesn't have the kmw ledge, the nione> . the sincere 
motivation or capability to support the nee^s of sports medicine and sports safety 

Most of you are familiar v\ith the wa> the federal bureaucrats operate — but just in case >ou 
need to be reminded, let me provide \ou^v\iih abstracted matenal from a recent article b> a 
fellow physician that served w ith me on li;e AMA Committee on Exercise and Ph>McaI Fitness. 
Dr. Ted Klump. concerning the Food lind Drug Administration. 

PROBLEMS 

I. Escalating costsf. personnel, paperwork 

A. Appropriations: 2 million 1938; 200 million i 975-6 fiscal year 

B. Staffing: 869 in 1,956; 6100 in 1975 

II. Inefficiency, increasing bpuracracy 

A. Now takes 3 weeks to deliver a letter from niailroom to oftlcer's desk 

B. Frequent lost letters, files — requinng resubmission b\ drug companies. 

C. Nou lakes 8-10 >e4^rs and S8-I0 million to produce a new dnig (trom discover) lo 
FDA approval) 

D Most dnig companies now must Ihiful Jeliur all important documents — letters from 
NYC cost $75. instead of 13 cents 
UNFORTUNATE RESULTS 

I. Serious "drug lag" in USA compared to other countries 
Examples: Paul ^e Hacn (NYC) has dtX'umented: 

1. \0 ycit May (over Bntain) in approval of methacrvlate for total hip procedures 

2. Lasix — aviiilable in Germany & Britain years before USA , 

3. Cromolyn! sodium (for asthma) & cotrimoxa/ol (for chronic pvelo) approved in 
^ Britain 1968. USA 1973 (5-year lag) 

Result: Patients who could benefit, suffer 

II. .Many drug companies are inhibited from developing new drugs for rare diseases or minor 
conditions because, they will not be able to recoup development costs 

HOW DO WE COMPARE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES? 

I B ri tarn docs the same job (vou don't have to he /t\s A careful for 100 mil I ion people than for 
200 million) in less time, with less staff, and for less money. 
Example. Bntish Committee for Safet> in Dmgs — 1970 — staft. 20 USA, FDA Buicau 
of Drugs (alone) — staff: 900. With lotal FDA budget of S76 million. 
WHAT ARE THE ROOTS OF FDA's PROBLEMS? 

I. Politics interferes with function - 

A. Thalidomide tragedy (FDA hadn't approved tt >et due to beauracratic dela>s — FDA 
emerged heroic) still influences polic>. DELAY as much as possible, perhaps some 
thing bad will turn up 

B. Kefauver investigations began senes of Congressional investigations — Congres 
sional hitrrassment continues as man) as 4 committees at once, constantly over the 
last 10 years 

Result. Interferes with day to day business — must prepare for defense 

II. professional staff — poor 

A. Unattractive to many highly trained people — too much politics 

B. Civil service jobs favor "experience" and seniority — >oung. bnght people arc 
discriminated against by the system 

C Civil liberties, anti discrimination forces make it virtually impo.ssible to fire an>one 
— incompetents remain in the organization 
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POLICY MAKING PROBLEMS 
I, Warped pcrspcciivc 
A. *'A drug thai ls sate fur everyone is gO(xl for no one." Karl Beyer 
B Unneces.sjiry mvesiigalions — beyond reasonable eiid.s 

Examples. ! Drug coloring — lesled exlenbivcl> in ullra high do.ses 2. Toxu.ology in 
pregnane) - lesis «ire nol wonhwhile — end up with blankei jrning again.sl u.sc in 
pregnaney in all new drugs anyway 

II "Loaded" panels of expens frequenilv used. ' ' You lei. me ihe que.siion.s and ihe answers 
vou warn I will appoint a panel of outslanding experl.s Uigi\e\ou Ihose an.swers. Bui if 
you wan I different answers I v ill designate an equjll> outstanding expert panel to come 
up wiui those answers." Bcnno Sehmidt, Chairman of President's Commission on 
Caneer 

III Double Standard ngid suentific proof for drug u.sefulness, while Aims) evidence for 
toxicohg) and .side effects (1) 



Yes the need for sports safctv js great but let'.s not allow or entourage our bankrupt 
government the opponunit) to do a job that we ourselves can do much better. 

I started tonight b> listing the Ten Commandments for pre\ention of athletic injunes. I 
would like lo^close b> rcciiing the Ten Commandments for cjr^ of the injured athlete and then 
the Ten Commandments for being a better eoaeh or leader. 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CARE OF IHE INJURED ATHLETE 

I The Injured Athlete is not in a normal ^^ ndition - he is in a stjte requinng medical 
attention and personal u.nuerstandmg 

fl The Injured Athlete is not a routme Loncern — he is an individual case requinng 
individual evaluation and treatment 

III The Injured Athlete is deserving ol the nv>s[ couneous and iittentive treatment we can 
give him 

IV The Injured Athlete is not an interruption to our work ~ he is the purpose ot our work 

V The Injured Athlete is here b xause he needs to be - lu'i ncxcss,iril> because he wants to 
be 

VI The Injured \lhlete is not a cold statistic — he is j llesh and bhH)d human being with 
emotions and feelings like our own 

VII The Injured Athlete is not someone with whom wc should «irgue or m,ilch wits 

VIII The Injured Athlete deserves to be tull> rehjbilila'.cd so that he iiuty return satel) .ind 
promptlv to compemion 

1\ The Injured \thlete is deserving of prolession«il tre«itniem b> personnel who keep 
jbaMsi ot the hi test know ledge and techniques oJ modern medic di rescMrch .i.s it relates to 
sports medicine 

X The ln)Ured Athlete is the most imponan' person in our niissron 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR BEING A BEITBR COACH 

I. I will dcicrnnnc ni> goals — dislanl, uucrmcJialc. and inimcJiatc — and I uil! urilc 
iheni down. Each day I will review ihese goals 

II. 1 will leach m> placers U) rcbpctl ihcir opponenis — t\)r a high lc\el ot\onipemion will 
ultimately make them better athletes. 

III. I will teach m> players tosirivc forexLellcrKe tor in su doing and oscrLoniing obstacles 
ihe> will achieve higher goals. 

IV. I will teach ni> players to persist until the \ sULtced and will ucser v-onsidcr defeat — tor 
with ordinary talent and extraordinary perseverance all things are attainable 

V. I will help my players loreali/.c their unlimited potential and I will help thcni LOHLcnirate 
their energy on the challenge of the moment 

VI. I will teach my players that a man tan^only nse. ton^ucr. and athicNC by lifting up his 
thoughts — "they conquer who believe they can." 

VII. I will teach my players to lose their teammates for lose gives the power of working 
miracles. 

VIII. I will teach my players they wan best serve their sclt interc>t by subordinating personal 
pride to team effort. 

IX. I will teach my players that strength ^.an only be developed by effort and prattkC and that 
there can be no progress, no achievement wuhout .sacrifice 

X. Lastly, but most importantly . I will iCuLhniy players that taith i> \ ital toacLomphshmenl 
— that in actual life every great enterprise begins with and takes its tlrst forward step in 
faith — 

faith in nu as their coach 

faith m their teammates 

faith m the great potential in themselves 
and taith m God who has >o honored them by making ihcm unique throughout the w hole 
universe 

< s 

In conclusion, the task that lies ahead — for the ne\t two days, and after you return to your 
home — IS demanding But when the going gets tough, w hen you cneountcr the doubters, then 
try to remember that the cause is .worthwhile for we are dealing with human lives 

Sir William Osier has said. Nothing in lite is more wonderlul than faith It is the one great 
moving force which we *.an neither weight in the balance nor '.est in the cnuible I have faith 
that those ot you gathered here tonight will be able to accomplish nuich to help safeguard the 
health and lives of our athletes 
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Question and Answer Period 



Qttesium Oi all ihc ^.unccrn.s that \ou cite J. ^hich unc or t^AO concerns Jo vuu place abo\e 
alt of the others' Which ^vouM vou consider the most ^cnsiti^e concern ti> >ou in Ii^hi ot your 
expcnence^ at this point of time, in terms ot sports satetv across the entire .spectrum, tmuball 
and all other categones. and ^^hv'^ 

Alhnan. \ think ii*> tlie lack oi umbrella * leadership And. the reason 1 .sa> that is because 
It's an educational pr^ve^s For evaiiiplc. 1 purpose Iv neiilccted iiaiiunii an> organizations thai 
haVe done a tremendous job because there are so mans and I didn't v\ ant to leave an> out. but 
j>mce I'm an orthopaedic surgeon. 1*11 take as an example, the Anv.'ncan Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgcuns Thes ha\e done a tremendous job in educating orthopaedic surgeons, 
those vvho are intcrc >icd in and vvant to attend certain po .igraduatc programs. But e\en at thus 
late date, with a citnimittee that has been around for lon^ while now . wc still do not have 
established criteria of curnculums wuhin the medical schuols or even within the orthopaedic 
training programs, indicating what should be covered in sports medicine Many inuiwduals 
graduate from ihese programs without know ing anything at all about sport.s medicine and many 
of them go to cOiMniunities where they have a tremendous re.sponsibility in this area. It's, 
"leach me** or leach me through b^H^ks" or "what can I do from what's available there" 
rather than a formal educational program The same is true of our coaches. Very tew ^>t them 
really have a tomially . structured program in the medical aspects ot sport at any time dunng 
ihcir educational ».iireer Sumc s».hooLs. yes. but so tar as the mass ol coaches who are coming 
out. they do not V ery tew states have cert iticat ion ol ci»a*.hes. They are certified in school 
systems liMJay lu leach i.nglish. math, chemistry and everv thing else Anybody who wanisto. 
can go out ami hire a coach and usually this is someone who is knowledgeable about X\s and 
0\ but really ihey mav know very . very little about the medical care. The point I'm making is 
lha' the lop priority should be the safely ot the athlete 11. is is number one. not winning, not 
developing the .ithlete physicallv so much, as >>atcguarding his health, e^ctuding some from 
participaiu n. but Imding sumc tiling cUe that ih^ y candocommensurale w ith their capabilities. 
But. we do have this type o! leadership 1 he AMA has tailed to take this initiative. They 
have done ntanv giKui things but they have tailed to gel into other areas and provide support to 
other people I he \mcriean College o! Sports Medicine h,is failed to do s(» Lvery one has their 
sphere ot inlcre>l hul iheic i^ no m\k. that has congealed and brought all of these organisations 
together in su».h a wa^» that everyone knows what llie other one is doing, where prioriUes are 
placed tui what will be done, where any atiempi is made to get money this level Sure, we 
could keep oil going, we could reduce injuries, we can go into a situation like that at West Point 
John Powell is here and I m ^ure he would l>e glad to comment With an organi/c*d program, a 
pt rfeeieu piogram. thev were able lu re^duee the athletic iniurics by ^O'l 1 hi ^ could be done in 
.iny community, wit!^ any team, it can be done We know that there are certain comnuinities 
that are doing But. the ma|ority aie not So it isditTieali to spre^id it Iroiu one community 
throughout th^ v.uantr v There has to l)e soiuchod) al the top looking dow n. adv oc«(ting some of 
these things afid seeing tliai they are done So. as tar as I'm concerned, that is the greatest 
proMem I think next to that, the tinaneial end is the next biggest, and I think it will be even 
n;ore ditlieult to solve than the first one 
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The relatively high rales of accidental injur> are loOa> a major threat to the further 
development of recreation w hieh involv es ph> sical activ it> . Ph> skuI educators and physicians 
are agreed upon the desirabilit) of a lifetime of vigorous activit) as a means of promoting 
greater enjoyment of living and maintaining good health. The increasing availability of leisure 
^ time for our working population brought about b> automation.and other time saving develop- 
ments, improved means of transportation, better general education and a higher standard of 
living have all had their effect in iiiLreasing recreational activities immensely. The rapid rate 
and size of this growth have outstripped our plans and means for making and Keeping these 
activities Reasonably safe. 

The prevention of sports injuries may be thought of in terms of the man> different types of 
problems whieh are presented b> the universality of sport. Sport as a more specialized form of 
play is apart of life and not a phenomenon of an> time or place. The role whicn it has played in 
different cultures vanes, and the forms whieh it takes may change, but theessenee remains the 
same, giving nse to problems of control which areeommonto all times and places. We hveina 
time and a place where we have developed eonsiderable interest in the solution of these 
problems To some we have very satisfactory answers, but to others we ean make only an 
inadequate response. 

An accident is an unpredictable event unl> ui the sense that the person ur persons involved in 
It do not expect it to occur at that partieular time. If the epidemiologist is given enough 
information about the circumstances of an> given event involving people in motion, he can 
estimate what the possibility of vanous aLLidcntaloccurreni,es willbeand how often these ma> 
be expected to take place over a given period of time. The National Safety Council does this 
regarding the expected fatalities due to motor vehiele aeeidents on holiday weekends. Usually 
they come pretty close to the mark. As the result of expencnLC m many fields they have said 
further that about 300 unsafe acts whieh would cause an accident take plac.e before one aLtually 
occurs, and that there are about 29 aeei dental injuries for eaeh disabling injury, and about 100 
disabling injuries for each accidental death. 

Put in other words, for safei> to be effective it is not enough to tr> to prevent one death. >ou 
must prevent 900,000 unsafe aets m order to do this. Multiply this b> the approximately 40,000 
motor vehicle deaths now oceumng in the United States annuall) and vou can see why the 
problem of automotive safet) is so complex. Driving an automobile is one of the most popular 
forms of recreaUon today, although it s.ould hardly be called physical activity of a v*"-v high 
orderly niess one was involved in automobile racing. 

In recreational pursuits whi^h involve physical activity . and especially in sports, wepvuomi 
thousands of unsafe a^-ts. The very character of sports and games. sinv.e they are intensified and 
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often competitive ph>siral aciivliics^^ives assurance that the nsk of accident svill be greater 
than in the usual activities of dally living Accidents, for example, are not only the major cause 
of death among both males and females aged 15 to 24 (accounting for 629c of the deaths in 
males anH 37% in females)^ but are a major cause of disabilityjn this age group. The National 
Health Survey shows that at the present time about 7 million young people of these ages suffer 
non-fatal injuries requiring a visit to a physician, one day of disability or both each year. 
One-fourth of these injuries occur at home and almost as many in school buildings and on 
school premises A great proportion of these accidents occur in games and sports since they are 
a major preoccupation of young people in this age group. 

The range of individual and group sports and physical recreational activities has broadened 
considerably in the last few decades New sports seem to appear every year. Surfing, SCUBA 
diving, water skiing, snowmobiling, sports parachuting and sky diving have all blossomed out 
as mass participation sports in the past 20 years. Older sports such as snow skiing, boating, 
volleyh'UK bowling, ice skating, and automobjle rating have cxpcncnced tremendous growth. 
Imporuht i^ the overall surge has been the fantastic increase in the participation of girls and 
women in every one of the sports mentioned. Just to cite a few **ball-park" figures from the 
Nielsen Sports Surve> for the year 1976. an estimated 103 million persons were swimming, 75 
million persons were nding bicycles. 40 million playing volleyball. 39.3 million boanng, 44 
million bowling. 58 million camping. 64 million fishing, 25.8 million playing basketball. 25 
million roller-skating. 22 5 million playing 12-inch Softball, 20 million each ice-skating, 
playing table tennis and billiards and engaged in shooting sports. 14.9 million playing football^ 
10 million playing su me board. 9 million horseshoe-pitchmg. 8.75 million water-skiing. 29.2 
million playing tennis. 8 million ngaged in target archer>. 16.6 million golfing. 9.2 million 
snowmobiling. 6 million pla>ing handball. II million snow-skiing, and 3 milhon pla ,ig 
16-inch Softball. 

Accidents, injuries and even fatalities ixeur in cver> one of these sports. Drownings in 
recreational swimming amount to several thousand eaeh >ear and drownings in boating 
activities account for another thousand TheoCLurrencc of serious injunes is apparently so high 
in both water skiing and snow skiing as to make them comparable with some of the so-called 
contact sports such as football, wrestling. ilC hocke> and basketball. In sky-diving and sport 
parachute jumping the mjury rate is apparently ver> low but the fatalit) rate quite high. 

The beginning of accident prevention is to acquire information about the occurrence of 
acciden;s in the actisit) in which >ou are mtercsted and to tr> to identify the causes of these 
accidents If this information on which some conclusions will be based is to be useful it must be 
reasonably accurate and complete This is where the difficulties start with recreatuinal sports. 

Take the occurrence of accidents in snow skiing as an example. One resort area may report 
that in the past five >ear period. 1.052 persons have been treated for injunes at the small 
emergency hospital which ibev maintain at the f(H)t of the mam ski slope. Of these only 185 
persons suffered fractures The> estimate that dunng the ski seasons of this pcruKJ that 35.(KX) 
persons used their facilities for skiing What might vou Londude from this.' That snow-skiing 
must be a relatiselv safe sport ProbabK \l is, but for whom and under what conditions.^ 

Where did the figure of 35.000 persons eome from? Was this the number of persons who 
registered at the lodge, the number who bought tickets for the ski tow, or was it based on a 
sampling of the number of cars parked in the parking lot? How man> persons had season tickets 
for the tow and how man> bought indiMJual tickets on more than one dav? How many days of 
snow suitable for skiing were there in each of the five seasons? How many hours dunng the day 
was the tow operating'* How many runs did the persons using the tow iverage in a day? Were 
tliey predominantly voung or old. men or women, experienced skiers or novices? How many 
took instrucijon and how did their expenence compare with those who did not. and with 
experienced skiers'* How man) used their own equipment and how man> rented it.* 

V/hen it comes to the injunes themselves, even more pertinent questions need to be asked. 
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How many persons were injured who JiJ noi report lo ihc firM aid slalion for help biu wtni 
home msiead? How diJ Ihcir attidems occur. Whal l>pe of equipment were the> wearing*^ Did 
the binding release during the fall or perhaps even before the fall?" 

questions hke this have been asked by the National Ski Safety Research Project and by other 
investigators. The accumulation of matenal is painstaking, requiring an enormous amount of 
time, personnel and patience. Much of the data which has been painfull) accumulated has Vad 
to be discarded because it is m a form which actually defies anv meaningful analysis It is 
doubtful whether the cost necessarv to do such .s}ud> properly could be justified in terms of 
what one might expect to aeeomplish by it. 

We are left then with the information that certain types of injunes .ire seen characteristically 
m certain recreational sports, and that their occurence is rare, moderately frequent or quite 
common. From the nature of the activity concerned and from the e^fperieree of the individuals 
involved we can deduce the mechanisms of injury responsible and attempt to dcvei')p perfor- 
mance or skills vvhic h will minimi/e or cliniinate these mechanisms WheiC it is not possible to 
do this adequately we may try to develop pnrtcctive or safety equipnient We can also establish 
mles and safety regulations aimed at eliminating the hazards or procedures which create these 
risks. 

Let us consider an example ol how .such analy sis can be applied to one recreational sport In 
parachute jumping it has been tound that fractures of the heel and of the spine are associated 
with landing flat on the tcet. Parachute instructors therefore teach that (he jumper should lam! 
on the fore part of the tix>t with knees Hexed and to roll backward with the first touch so as to 
dissipate the landing .shock gradually Since head injunes are not uncommon in both controlled 
and uncontrolled parachute landings we equip the pardchiilist with a helmet lined with a 
sh^Kk-absorbcnt material. Fmally . because severe injuries occur more frequently when land- 
ings are made at ground wind speeds of over 18 n. p h due to dragging of the parachute, there 
IS a regulation that sport p.irachute jumps .shall not be made into an area w here the w iiid speed 
exceeds this mark. Actually, there are many more factors in all three categories; skll]. 
equipment, and mles. to be considered iii this sport, but these can easily be appreciated by (hose 
who are unfamiliar with all of its ramifications. 

Now you must al.so consider the individual himself or herself from the standpoint of the 
personal factors which may be involved in safety. Based on what we kno\\ about the risks of 
any given sport„such as (he speed, strength, endurance, coordination or balance required, the 
environment in which it is practiced (air. land, water surface, underwater), whether an 
automotive vehicle is involved, the amount of bodiU contact w hich may be expected with other 
persons or objects, or other pertinent factors, vshat can we say about the physical and 
psychological qualifications which might be requu.d of persons performing it to insure at least 
mode/ate safety"? 

You may be able tocniorce a licensing regulation, as tor Hy ing an aircraft, w hich requires a 
physical examination lor licensure In the majority of the recreational sports the necessity for 
determining all these things rests with the individual himself, since no practical control is 
possible. He may or may not consult a physician if he is in doubt about his ability to meet the 
demands of the sport, but he is almost equally likely not to if he feels the advice niight go 
against his participation. Even if he d^>es go .so far as to seek medical adv ice. he is free to ignore 
It. and Irequemly docs. Fhe same respiMisibility rests w tth the individual in recreational sports 
to .seek medical aid it he suffers an injury . Here he may be impelled by the senoiis nature of the 
injury or earned off willy-mlly for emergency care. U is su/prismg. howoser. how many 
persons wi th serious injuries suffered in recreational adivuies will delay seeking medical 
attention or fail to do so at all. 

In many recrciilional sports the enjoyment of the actiMty as well as the safety of the 
panieipam may be greatly enhanced by a preliminary period of body training and conditioning 
It IS a commonplace ob.servjdon that this precaution is largely ignored, especially by those who 
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need it most, the >oung post college age group and the middle aged persons \^ho enjo\ the 
occasional physical recreational adivit) but have not had regiilar exefvcoC of anv sort for a long 
time. 

Then, too, must be concerned that suitable and safe fa».ilaiesare provided for recreational 
sports In water sports, for example, boating areas should not impinge on suimming areas. 
Adequate space should be available so that moton/ed craft do not hamper or endanger the 
operations of sailing craft Water skiers should be kept out ot .su imniing areas. Water uhich is 
excessively. murk> and svhere strong or unpredictable currents exist .should be posted and 
patrolled as unsafe for SCUBA diving Surfers should have separate heach areas designated for 
their use and these areas should be tree of rocks lying just belosv the vvater surface. Areas v\ here 
sharks are apt to be found should be patrolled or designated unsafe for svMmniing. Lifeguards 
should be provided at public beaches and special life saving c\juipmeni supplied svhere heavy 
surf is found. 

A first consideration of the problems posed by accident prevention in organised sports 
generally might be directed tov^ards those who supervise them The admini.strator of a sports 
program may he .>igh school principal, a college athletic director, a director ot a K>cal program 
of Little L cague baseball, a conin'tUnity recreation supervisor, the manager of a national .sports 
team, the presfdcnt of a professional sports team or perhaps the chairman of an Olympic 
committee His direct approach tov^ard the problem of injury control is to hire coaches, trainers 
and physicians who understand the reasons for the occurrence of sports injuncs and know how 
they may be prevented as well as treated. 

He is immediately faced with a secondary problem ot how to identify '>uch individuals. Many 
persons who are engaged in coaching do not have this knowledge. The majority of high school 
coaches have not been trained in physical education Unfortunately , even many of those with a 
degree in physical education have only a mdimentar; knowledge of injury problems. Fully 
qualified athletic trainers probably do not greatly exceed in number the membership of the 
National Athletic Trainer's Association, which is less than 5,000. The number of physicians 
who are familiar with the taciors which produce sports injuries, lel^ilone how prevention may 
be achieved, is still relatively small, but is being increased rapidly by the surge of interest in 
post graduate education in sports mcdicint*- The teaching ot this specially, however, has not 
made significant inroads into the medical schools a.s yet. The administrator must then make Jo 
with whom he can find, and hope that somewhere in his team the rcquii.te knowledge may be 
found If he is wise, he will see to it that his team ys able to lake advantage of opportunities 
offered to them to increase their perhaps meager store of infomiatjon. 

Once the administrator has established his team and lent them support in their approach to 
injur) control, he finds that he and they may be hiUidicapped by the liniitatums imposed by the 
scluHil year, the traditional season, conference rci;ulaUOns, lack of adequate financing, the 
proliferation of sports, inadequate tacilities, and evc*i nuire problems, atl of which can be 
related directly i>r indirectly to injury ct>nirol I need onh cite the difficulties in conducting a 
high school fiH>tbaIl program, imposed by the facts that there is inadequate lime for proper 
conditioning of the players from the lime schi>oI tJpens before the first game is .scheduled, state 
and conference rules forbid early sUirts and parti ci pal. on in .>uninier camps where the school's 
coaches participate, the bcginiiings of winter sports such 4s wrestling, basketball and swim- 
ming overlap the latter part ai iUc fovuball season, practice fields iire overcrowded due to lack of 
space, failures of attendance at game> to match increases in expenditures create a continuing 
crisis in the athletic department budget, t/* Lach jne of these problems has a possible sidut ion, 
but it must be developed m ret'erenec the particular situation. 

We have already indicated that the coach may enter his job wiihiuit formal preparation m the 
area of injury control He learns from experience, from olher coaches, from trainers and 
physicians, and from clinics orcuurses,i/he attends them. He mu.st ralK)naIi/e hisg<>als and his 
teaching methods with his objectives in injury control Some techniques of play which offer 





promise of success ma> be too dangerous for the allilele. The pncc of \Mnning should never be 
the health or welfare of an athlete. Faihire to keep abreast of developments ma> cause neglect of 
safety precautions. 

Coaches* athletic directors, other supervisors of athletes, and the athletes themselves 
maintain as a group a suspicious attitude towards other persons, and particularly physicians, 
who attempt to introduce factors into sports svh^h are designed essentially to promote safety 
This attitude ongi nates partly from the considerable body of unthinking and unintelligent 
cnticism which has been directed against sports over the centunej> by persons who never really 
understood the true nature of sport and its v alue for both recreation and health We still hear of 
campaigns to abolish certain sports, often led by' persons who have never been active in any 
sport and whose qualifications to pass judgment are tnvial at best On the other hand, the 
spoilsmen and their leaders often place an unjustified confidence in their ability to analyze all 
the pertinent facts in their sports simply because they are skills in certain te;hniquvs They 
tend to be uncntical of their own actions and to resist the expert opinion offered by someone 
who ma> have valuable special knowledge This problem is best approached by establishing 
rapport between the sportsman and the expert from another field through the cullivati'^n of 
mutual interest m the sport LonLcmed based on experience, participation and knowledge of its 
past and current history. Coaches and a»hl-*tes must be encouraged to look more critically at 
concepts which are purely traditional but which have no reasoned basis for acceptance 

The trainer* if one is involved, should have the professional preparation which enables him 
to understand the aourcesof injury in sports and the means of tneir prevention He should share 
the responsibilHy with the coach for the training and conditiomng of the indiv idual or the team 
He must coordinate his efforts closely with those of the team physician to help bring about that 
^cooperation between coach, physician and trainer whicli is so important to the success of any 
injury control program. His knowledge of the use of protective ecjuipmenl, including the use of 
taping and bandaging, should be superior. 

Ideally the sports physician should encompass the whole range of information relating to 
injury control. As sports medicine comes of age as a specialiiy. this ideal begins to be 
approximated. From a practical viewpoint, the team physician may represent any level of 
information in this regard from the least to the best infonned. He is pnzed chielly for hi^ interest 
in sport and athletes and his availability. It can never Dc possible to have a physician in 
attendance at every .sports competition, even in the so c^.iied contact sports The important 
thing IS to have the medical adviser or consultant who is available or accessible when needed 
and who has sufficient interest in the program to know what is needed and then evc.i though he 
IS not able to be in attendance as much as he or the team might wish The physician may gain 
muchi'rom practical experience in the sports situation since his academic background should 
have already supplied him with much ba^ic information which he can apply to this experience 

The second consideration in injury control is the athlete himself Phyiilcal examinations, 
including the important laboratory tests, are a necessity for competitive sports today in order to 
eliminate the unfit and to identify the physical problems which may be correctable to allow 
safer participation There are many practical difficulties mth*: way ofachievingsuchexamina 
tionsen masse on an annual basis. Tjie availabihty of physicians, the cost, the time necessary 
and the willingness of athletes and their parents to comply with such requiremenfs are the 
principal obstacles. We have probably made moregains in this area, however, than in any other 
area of injury prevention because of the determination of sports administrators and physicians 
to see that it is done within the limits to which the situation allows. 

The finest athletes today are bigger, stronger and faster than their predecessors, even 20 
years ago. In physical contact sports this greatly increases impact', and, therefore, the potential 
for injur>. and more serious injury. This is a factor which we cannot control directly One 
strategy which has not been exploited fully to counteracts is greater potential force is teaching 
of techniques of avoidance. This is not always instinctive, even with the finest athletes. 
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The prospective athlete who is immature physically poses a threat of injury not only to 
himself but possibly to others Cenain physical defects may be disqualifying for some apons 
but net others The athlete who has already su^ered an mjury and has not been completely 
rehabilitated may be prone to reinjury In tht ungcr age groups, classification by height and 
weight as well as by age may be Imponant in injury prevention. The assessment of the athlete's 
motivation towards spon and his emotional reacuons to it may also be imponant in injury 
control The role of training and conditioning of the athlete is a very iinponam one in injury 
control In relationship to his external environment \\hcther it be hot or Lold, excessively 
humid, with a low barometric presj.urc or a high one, acclimation is essential to prevent serious 
illness and injury Muscles which are inadequately conditioned may be strained or ruptured. 
Joinls which are poorly protected by weak muscles may be disrupted. The individual's kfe may 
be endangered by a failure of strength or endurance at a critical moment. The follow mg of poor 
training practices such as crash dieting and dehydration may cause serious illness anu may 
expose the individual to injury by causing a decrease in strength and increase in reaction time. 

The problems posed by the need for better training and conditioning cannot all be solved until 
we have more complete knowledge of what training regimens are best for each spon, more 
properly prepared persons to supervise these training programs, more time to carry them out, 
and bette. facilities in which they can be worked out. Motivating e athlete toward the proper 
and necessary amount of training and conditioning will alwaj dc a problem in some eases. As 
competition increases it is not always the most skillful person or team who is the most 
successful but the one w ho is best prepared. If all athletes could learn this lesson the problems 
of training would be much less. 

Faddism. superstition and an excessive regard for traditional practices are characteristics 
observed among athletes Thc^e may cause not only serious interference with proper training 
practices but may foster an unreasoning resistance to change. The introduction of better 
training practices based on physiological pnnciples, the prescnption of cenain techniques of 
play based on the ih currence of frequent and senous injury , and the .ntroduction of every new 
item of protective equipment are u.suallv met by determined icsistance from athletes, if not 
outright rejection This must be expected and can be successfully conibatted onl) by patience 
and firmness on the pan of the spons supervisors. 

The 'hird major consideration in mjurv control in spons is the nature of the spon itself, 
including ihe regulations that govern it. Ever) spon poses some hazard of injur), even 
shufficbo^d In contact sports, the acceleration of th<^plavers determines to some extent the 
number and !>criousncss of injiines. In motor driven spons, the greater the speed, the greater 
the likchhiHKl of injurv . and the greater the chance thai any injury might be fatal. In non-contact 
spons where the indiwdual is self propelled ihe occurrence ol injurv nia> be 'iilated to speed if 
gravitv IS allowed to act with minimal fr.ction encountered, as in snow skiing. 

Imponant in each sport is the environriient in w.hich it ls practiced, whether it takes place on 
lahd. on the uater. undci the water or in the air Each nieihum poses its own particular ha/ards. 
The degree of hazard depends on the panicular level involved 1 hus one may go from the risks 
I'f caving several hundrcit feet helo.. the surface o( the earth, to the top of a mountain 26,(){K) 
leet .ibove sea level, from the lower atmosphere ot the air up to 70 vXX) feet to make a parachute 
lump t>r from 'he surface of the water down 400 leet in sporl diving In order to recommend 
proper precautiun^.. cquipnicni and other safeguards, ihc sports phvsician must be fjmiliar with 
all P.sks ;o which fii^n njav be exposed m these CKireiiies ol our ejrhlv environment 

The objects used ui games ^md spons Irom bulls to rackets to boats to gliders, en , eaeh 
pose panic ular ha/ trds to ihe sponsnian boih in I heir correct and incorrect usage '{hcsc risks 
must be studied, aualv/ed and pro\ idedagair.st as far as possible Ihe impact of animals, birds 
and other living creatures efici>untcred in sports actiuiv . or used as a regular part ot spons 
panicipation. such as ihe horse, must be taken mio account 

The methods of pr • iicc ot spi»rts change over ihe period of years, giving nse to a greater or 
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lesser Oct urrentc of injunesas thcv do so. Amen*. an t\)olba!I has changed so niuth and so inan> 
limt^amte us origin less than a hundred >e*irsago lhat i( is now hard!) recognizable as the same 
game. The dangerous iiuiss lacl^s of ihe lum of ihe cenlur) uere abojished only U) be 
succeeded b> ihe hazardous pratin-e of bu» blocking and latkling. This has now been 
eli.minaied from the game b> ibe Rules Commmees of both the high school and ^.ollege 
assiKialions and b> ihe designalion of ihcse lethniques b> ihe Aiiientan Fooiball Coa^^hes 
^ssocidlion as unelhi^al leaching nielhods The experieiKCs o\ ihe turrenl season will demon 
strale whether or not the chara^ler ot the game is .subslaniiall) altered, as some ha\e claimed 
th*U It would be. and whether the number.s of senou.s and fatal heaU and iKxk injuries are 
decreased. 

Sin e the rules are enforced and interpreted b> offitials. the a*.lion.s of the officials cannot be 
Ignored as factors in injur\ control. A \erv UH)se apph^^ation of the rules in a Lonta^.1 sport ma> 
lead to verv \iolePl action and maii> injuries Strui enforcement nia> prevent man) unne^^es 
sar> traumas. The variables include tlic Iraimni: and other qua! if Kalions of offuials, pressures 
exerted b) pla)ers» v.oav.hcs and the spectators on the officials, and the willingness and abilit) 
of players to deceive the officials. 

A fourth consideration m injur) control is the use of protective equipment in sports. In 
contact sports such as Aniercan footu^ill and ice h^Kkc) , the use of protective equipment b) the 
players is maximal. In s^Kcer and rugb) . i.owcvcr. both equall) vigorous contact sports, its use 
IS minmial. In sports such asgoli and teriais there is no need for protective equipment, although 
the player ma) wear a glove bv choice Protective equipment mav var) froi,* the eledncall) 
heated suit of the sk) diver to the ^vet suit of the SCUBA diver to the flameproof clothing of the 
automobile racer. It mav be a> simple as the ^vnst band of the archer or as elaborate as the new 
hydraulic helmet of th<.' t^Knball plav er It mav be as durable as that helmet, or mav be discarded 
after every application, as the tape which a trainer wraps on the ankle. 

Protective equipment must satisfv certain requirements in order to be effective. 

1. Its specifications must approach asdoselv as possible uiaximum protective requirements 
for the pan to be protected; ^ 

2. ll must be .sufficient!) durable to ^uihstaiul repealed use ^wthout .sigmfjcanl decrease in the 
protective factors: 

3. It must be properlv fitted so that it covers adequate!) and sta)s in place under usual 
conditions of use: 

4. It must not be so bulk) or heav ) lhat it impairs the normal and ncccssar) free niov emcnt cf 
the athlete: 

t 5. It must not create a hazard to oilier contestants, 

6. It must be replaced when so worn itiat a sign itic ant amount ol its protective factors are lost. 

The introduction ot gi>od j)rotectHC devkcs into sport has never been an eas) matter. Both 
.ola)er.> and coaches resist the inlroductior, of everv ncv^ piece almost vwlhoul exception The 
histor) of baseball equipment trom the ihtrodu».l» >iiot the tirslglo^edi w n to the balling helmet 
provides an exccllem >cries ot examples Part of this resistance is due to tradition, part to a 
natural desire toiemainunentumbered, part toade^ire lobeeasil, rctognizedb) thespedalor, 
and part to the fear of being thought uauianl) Wc iirc g )ing through a ver) difficult period of 
transihon to the we^tring ot a helmet b) the protcssionai i<e hockc) pLuer. where all these 
factors are operative The helmci is mandator) in high school and ^.ollege h^Kkc) and for all 
protessionals below the National H(>cke) League and tlie \\orlJ H^Kke; Ass^Kiation levels 
The European national teams, which arc technical!) amateur but are comparable m ever) wa) 
to the best North American professionals, all wear helmets, and are apparent!) no less 
successful for so doing The lacc mask tor ice h^Kkev goalies, which was at fir.st rejected b) 
protessionals alter it was brought mtu the NHL b) Jacques LaPlante i> now used universal!) 
The Amateur H^Kkc) Association ul the Lnilcd Slates has this )Lar made the weanng ol face 
protedior mandator) tor all ot its pLuers as ihe resall )1 the occurrence of man) serious e)e 
injunes. 
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Research involving the improvement of existing items of protective equipment is nov, 
proceeding at an accelerated pace» stimulated b> the establishment of a Committee on 
Porteciive Equipment for Sports under the auspices of the Amen^an Societ> for Testing and 
Matenals(ASTM), b> the National Operating Committee on Standards for Athletic Equipment 
(NOCSAE)» and b> the threat to manufacturers implicit in the establishment and operations of 
the Federal Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

The atmospheres m which competitive >ports are pla>ed todav is a fifth area of concern m 
mjur> prevention It is said that we live in a v lulent sucict> Perhaps it has alwa> sheen violent^ 
and the character of violence has onl> changed with the times Perhaps the area of spor| did not 
reflect this violence proportionate!) while it was predominant!) amateur before World War h.^ 
The increase in professionalism of sports since then has created situations in which aggressive 
and violent behavior are more apt to occur. Inevitably amateur sport has come to reflect the 
developments in professicoal sport. 

The interactions between spectators and pla ^ers appear to contnbute man> times to excesses 
of violent behavior on both sides It i.s too facile to sav that the officials lose control of a game 
solely as the result of their own actions or inactions. Although there is no question that we can 
use more and better officials in practically every sport and that it will be a long time before we 
begin to approximate the requisite numbers of women officials, these people are often 
victimized by factors which are beyond their control. Excessive consumption of alcoholic 
beverages l>y' spectators is only one example. 

Lack of self-discipline on the part of individual competitors in organtzed as well as 
unorganized sports practice ^nd competition leads tu action.s which increase the risks of injury 
very substantially Although these actions are frequently the result of carelessness and lack of 
concentration, at times they appear to be deliberate acts i»f defiance of the authonty of coaches 
or others or to result from a need tu demonstrate indi\idua!ity as a means of ego satisfaction. 
The abuse of drugs, which can reduce the ability to protect oneself from injury also falls into 
this category. 

What overall approaches to injury prevention in sports seem most likely to help us improve 
our record in view of all the considerations which we have discussed? The accumulation of 
better and more complete information as to how. when, why and to whom sports injunes occur 
seems to be a major priorilv More efficient procedures for the screening and qualifications of 
athletes might be equally important Better training, coaching and conditioning can certainly 
make substantial contributions to safety Rule changes offer possibilities in some sports, better 
rnforcement of existing niles in all sports and more and better qualified officials can all help. 
Protective devices involving both equipment and facilities can be improved by the application 
of mcdern technologies. Perhaps most of all. a greater emphasis on safety education for all 
persons conceri.ed with and involved in sports could result in significant reductions of numbers 
of injuries in physical recreation activities of all kinds. 
, Outside of particular efforts which are being made by individuals and groups in particular 
sports to collect injury data, such as in the National Fmjtball League, for example, there are 
only twi continuing efforts which attempt to be comprehensive in their coverage of this 
matenal. One is the Consumer Prmluct Safety Commission (CPSC> which uses the National 
Electronic Injur) Surveillance System (NElSSj to collect information on sports injune.s which 
have some relation to protective equipment or products with injury potential that are used in 
sports The other, which has been partially subsidised through the CPSC, is housed at Pcnn 
State Uruvcrsity under the direction of Kenneih S. Clarke and is accumulating data from high 
school and college sports programs. 

Since the NEISS IS tied mio a representative sample of hospital emergency rooms around the 
United States, it can only record those cases where hospital treatment on an in or outpatient 
basis I? thought to be appropriate or necessary. The basic data which are retrieved from the 
coirtputer terminals have been auiplified by several special sur eys covering limited types of 




information in a few sports. Fundmg is not adequate at present to extend these surveys to all 
Sports ajid to study them intensively. 

Br darkens study suffers from the handicaps of being entirel) a volunteer activity » except 
for a very few persons working at its headquarters* and of depending on these volunteers in the 
field to mail in their questionnaires on a regular basis. It involves chiefl) college expenence at 
the present time, although efforts are being made to extend it to the coverage of high schools. 
Because the sample is not drawn to be representative of all areas of the country »,vanous sizes of 
student bodies, and to be rep'^esentative of regional variations in the practice of particular 
spons, only limited conclusions can be made from the results. 

We do not ha\ e any solution at the moment for the problem of better qualify ing examinations 
for athletes and better coverage. We know much better jhan 20 years ago what to look for and 
how to look for It. The difficulty is that if we do everything that we might like, it will take more 
time, personnel and.money than we have ava(lable,^We are dealing with greater numbers each 
year but with an actual reduction in the financing for sports at the amateur level over what we 
hdd a few years ago. It is quite apparent that if we are to do more examinations wc shall have to 
rely more and more on paramedical personnel. 

We have the knowledge of how athletes can be better conditioned to help prevent sports 
injuries. We have more and better qualified trainers today than ever before, but they are found 
chiefly in the colleges or with professional sports teams. Many of our coaches in the high 
schools do not know the optimum methods of training which are available to them, even 
without expensive equipment. Even when they do. they may be frustrated by the athletes who 
typically try to avoid training as much as possible, and by tinntations which are imposed on the 
athletes by the schools which relegate it only to certain prescribed periods. 

Progress in changing mies and wnting ne\^ ones for safety is always slow, but it has speeded 
up considerably in the past few years as the result of actual and threatened suits against 
educational institutions and other sponsors of sports because of injuries which the plaintiffs 
claim might have been prevented by better rule making The new rules governing the use of the 
helmetcd head in football represent a significant step in attempts to reduce serious and fatal 
injunes in that sport. We have not made comparable progress in improving the training of 
officials or increasing their numbers. One of the biggest problems there is setting more realistic 
pay scales and Secunng financing to cover them. 

Progress in the development of safety devices, including equipment, both personal and 
ancillary, has been most gratifying in th ^ past 10 years In .some instances the technological 
development has outsmpped our ability to motivate people to its use. The eyeguard for 
handball and oJier court games is an example The introduction of new lightweight niatenals 
has been a very significant factor in these developments. 

Education for safety in sports at all levels of participation, superv ision and i^bservation is the 
area in which we have expenenced the greatest deficiency. One of thepnncipal reasons that we 
are doing the job poorly, or not doing it at all in some cases, is that we do not have salaned 
positions available in all agencies or junsdictions in which sports are conducted for persons 
with specific training in sports safety. If these positions could beestabhshed, more colleges and 
universities would set up programs to prepare persons qualified to fill them. Most of those who 
are currently interested in this field have to gu into industrial or automotive safety because that 
is where the jobs are. Education and training in safety education quite logically therefore focus 
on these areas rather than on sports. 

Just OS we are discovering th?t the costs of medica! treatment are enormous and appear 
virtually impossible to control, so the costs of complete medical supervision and control of 
sports, if we were able to attain them, and even then the present costs of what we have if we had 
to pay for them in full, which we don*t because so much is done by volunteer efforts, would be 
well beyond our reach. The answer to the proulem posed by trying to pay for the treatment of 
disease after the fact is a comprehensive program of preventive medicine. In the same way , a 




most important answer to the problems of preventing sports mjunes and treating their results 
must lie in the development of a comprehensive program of safety education. Much of the 
information and technology needed for this job is already available. We must set ourselves to 
the task of applying it. 
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Background 

On August 26, 1974, PresiJem Ford signed 'nio law PL 93-380. Section 826 of that bill 
charged the Secreiar> of Health, Educaiion and Wejfare to conduct a stud> of aiiiletlc injunes m 
schools and colleges. Specifically, the Secretary was directed to: 

**. . . to dfeiermine ( I ) the number of athletic injuries to, and deaths of, male and female 
students occurring in athletic competition between schools, in any practice session for 
such competition, and in an> other school-related athletic actn ities for the twelve-momh 
period . . (2) the number of athletic injuries and deaths occurring . at each school 
with an athletic trainer or other medical or health professional personnel trained to 
prevent or treat such injunes and at each school without such personnel. 
B> * 'school*' was meant essentiall) all secondary schools, two year colleges, and four-year 
colleges/universities m the United States. The Act required the Secretary to classify and report 
the above findings according to the type of instituuon. Funds were also authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out these provisions. 

This directive originated in a House Bill sponsored by Representative Edwin B Forsythe 
(New Jersey) and was later m^Klificd by the companion Senate bill It was considered as the 
preferred course of action among sev cral recommended alternativ es for congressional attention 
to the health superv ision of sport programs in educational institutions National spon organiza 
tions generally had agreed t^at a meaningful study of this nature would be helpful, and had not 
spoHen against the legislation. The responsibility for implementing the bill's provisions was 
delegated to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 

On September 4. i974, NCES convened a study group ofhUff and other individuals familiar 
with current national activuies relevant to the bill's requirements to develop guidelines which 
would penmt the immedtaie initiation of the study. The bill mandated the 12 month study 
penod to begin 60 days after its enactment and wi.hin 50 days the schools were to be requested 
to maintain the necessary records to comply with the bilPs requirements for data The date of 
Presidential Signing was too late to use the 1974 75 school year as the study period unless 
records already maintained lu the schools were adequate or unless retroactive data collection 
was reasonable. 

It was readily recognized that oustomary data collection practices in secondary schools and 
colleges would not satisfy the study's require ii.cn is The National Athletic Injury /Illness 
Reporting System (NAIRS), located at The Pennsylvania State Univcrsuy had been concep- 
tualized earher in 1974 with the active ipvylvenu'nt of most of the national sport governance 
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organizations This sv stem had ihc capabjh is ol providrnglhcnicchaniMii tor ihisditTituIlUtsk. 
but w»is jusl becoming opcratH)naI on a pilot basi.s. The studs group recommended thai NCES 
utilize a m^Klified version ot NAiRS vihich. for purposes of feasibihlv vvu.Jd surve\ on!> 
significant injuries i.t . those injuries that were more scnou.s than «i minor disorder and 
incidents that were limited to " athletics," Jetlned as v«irsits ordub spons. Under this plan a 
data log could have been Jevelo|x*d ^uukl> for dustribution to panic ipaling institutions for 
periodic submission to NAIRS 

Subsequent to that meeting, however, fanhcr developments precluded the use ot this 
approach: 

1 The definition of "school related athletics" v. as reaffirmed as including intramurals 
and ph\sicaJ education classes in addition to inter-mstitutional activities, 

2 The sample was enlarged to mdude representative satiiples of secondar\ schools m each 

state 

The term "athletic injurv " was redefined to include the more common occurrences as 
well as the severe conditions, although provision for differentiation bv degree of 
seventy remained a pan of the design of the survey 

As a result ol the broadened scope created bv the above changes and Aince there was no 
increase in the authonzeU funds, the character of the stud>\s design and the instrument had to be 
changed Intranuirals and prj. sic al education classes present dit'fcrent modes of safety supervi- 
sion and injury record keeping from varsit> programs The state-b) -state sampling concept 
dramaticallv increased the required sample si/e. Attention to minor as well as significant 
injuncs pa'cluded acceptance of the recall nccessarv tor retroactive recording if mid-October 
was to be the beginnmg of the data collectum period. Fewer data could be obtained » and data 
submission troin the schools would not be feasible except for the one end-of'>ear repon, 

Consequentiv , NCES pr^KceJed to (1) reset the target dale for the studv period to Jul) L 
19'^5. (2) develop the instrument which would satistv the charges of the Act within the tunds 
authorized, (3J effeci the sampling pri,Kess, (4) elicit the namc^ of the indiv iduals w ho would be 
the school contacts in the respective sample institutions, (5) mobilize State Coordinators m 
order to monitor sccondar) school coniacts. (6) develop computer programs and (7) prepare 
sj)ecifications for the ilnal repon 

In May, 1975, alt pr^)ccdural and design considerations were completed. In June. 1975. The 
Pennsylvania State rniversitv signed a contract with the Depanmcnt ol Health Educaiion and 
Welfare which gave NAIRS specific ta^k^ in order lo satisfy the study 's requirements. Among 
these duties were the enhancement of compliance through penodic communication with 
panicipating inslitulion.s and also to interpret the definitions and expectations ot the survey 
instrument as required In addition the survey >taff at PennSlalt. assisted NCLS in conducting a 
mid year rev lew bringing tt)gether organizations wuhexpenise in the area of the study s thrust 
for the developiient of criteria and premises for mierprctatujii ol incoming data. Finally the 
survey staff involved with the study was to receive and edit all incoming survey forms and 
pri>vide a " clean" computer tape toNCF^ The cooperation between NCLS and the Penn State 
survey staff was reflected m the aiinouncciiieni which appeared m publications of the National 
Athletic Trainer' s A^sociatujn. National l ederatioii of Slate High School Associations and the 
NaUonal Collegiate Athletic Association I he journal notices alerted members of these organi- 
zations lo the reason for the survey and encouraged them to comply with the .survey requests. 

The Survey Year 

The sampling prot edure y icMc ' ^cponcil ^.Acy sample of 2 1 of U ,S. secondary schools 
and41 2*^'* of 1' S two-year and loui yearcolleges. In June, 1975. all institutions m the sample 
were forwarded by NCLS (through the state coordinators in some states) the5wri<\\ Report 
Form (Exhibit Ij which was to be completed and returned at the end of the .study perunl. the 
optional Sur\i \ Sdiool Hurk\hi'i't (Lxhibit 2) which was lo provide exposure data for the 



various spops offered by that institution* and the Rtinnmg £t>^' (Exhibit 3) which an 
optional aid for recording injuries as they occurred. 

By Septembc:, 1975, the survey staff at Penn State had been assembled for the purposes of 
the conduct of its assigned tasks and to ensure there wai> telephone coverage dunng ail hours of 
the working day. By the end ofOctober» all ailing lists had been received fruni NCES and all 
institutions in the sample or their state coordinator had received a follo\\up letter from Penn 
State informing them of Penn State*s role in the survey and soliciting an> questions regarding 
complying with the survey's requirements. A system for logging inquincs was institutcjJ »n 
order to tabulate the concerns expressed to the surve> staff b\ recorders m the field and to 
record the need for assistance. For example, a number of institutions indicated that the initial 
forms were never received. A handbooks as developci for use among the survey staff to ensure 
accurate responses to anticipated questions. Explanations whkh tlartfied detlnitions and 
formal procedures were shared with NCES staff. 

Definitions and Interpretations 

TUtSimey Report Form (Exhibit I ) prov idcd the working definitions of athletKs, injuries, 
total number of participants, and sport tategoncs. The tbllowing statements Lonipnse some of 
the special interpretations required for they were not clear in context. 

Oiher Health Person Immediately Available. Injunes were to be reported bv se\ent>. b> 
sport category, by sex. and b> whether "an athletic trainer or 'other health person" was 
present or immediatel) available at the time of injury." The5/*nt_v Riport Form detlncd the 
other health person as ' "professionall) qualified to provide immediate treatment of athletic 
injunes. ' ' The NATA Certified or Associate Member are required to hav e these competencies 
Relative competency aside, it was considered necess*ir> to have objective cntena at hand for 
mquines if other personnel were involved. The professional persons who met these cntena 
included, physicians, nurses, emergency medical technicians, and others who were currently 
certified m both Advanced First Aid and Emergency Care (Red Cross) and Cardio Pulmonary 
Resuscitation (Red Cross or Amen can Hean Association) and who were available to the 
athletic or physical education program according to some organized plan This clarification 
was included in th* .mtial communication from Penn State to participating institutions 

Death. Initially it was not dear whether a sport-related Jcath was to be tallied among the 
severe injiincs.The survey >iaff recommended that they nut he so included, it posed no problem 
dunng theediting phase to verify the sport-relatedness of any death as recorded m Item 5 or. the 
form and record a death total on the form. This pr^Kcdure was accepted and the sample 
participants were notified m January. 

Varsity sqitcuisize. Varsity .squads often have a high attrition rate after early season practices 
begin. It was determined that the total participants to be recorded on the 5»nt'> Report Form 
would be repa*sentativ e of the customary squad si/e after the season schedule was underway 
However, an athLne who received an early season injury and subsequently did not mai.e the 
squad was reponcd as a participant and as an injury. 

Major/Severe Injury. The definitions of injury .ised in this Survey weie compatible but not 
identical with those used by the National Athletic injury/Il!nei>s Reporting System (.NAIRS) 
ThcHEW Study, for example, combined NAlRS' Mimir (Time loss 1 week) and Moderate 
(Time loss 1 week but ^ ^ weeks plus dental injuries) categones as one HEW's **Severe" 
category, on the othcTha»id, coincided with NAIRS' ** Major" category ( ^ 3 weeks time loss) 

Current Status 

The onginai survey re pun lurm requested institutions to distinguish among tackle football, 
other contact sports, and nuncontact sports in recording participation. With respect to physical 
education classes. thi^disUnction ^a.s deemed impossible fur most secondary school programs 
and many collegiate programs. As a rcMilt, NCES asked permissiun to modify the survey report 
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form to characterize physical education classes as a single category, with the nuniber of 
participants determined b> the number of different students in an institution who had enrolled iit 
a physical education classes. The sample was notified of this unpendmg action in an initial 
conununication from the sur\c> staff. NCES received permission in late December and the 
modified Yorms needed for the survey were mailed in early January . Further information trom 
the Penn State Staff regarding clanfication of dcfiuitions was forward'cd with these fonns. 

A third general mailmg was sent from the survey office at Penn S^aie in early May, 1976. 
This memorandum cxjntained information reaffirming definitions, general inrormatiun con- 
cerning the completion of the forms and an itemized procedure tor thv return of the survey 
forms to Penn Stale following the end of the .survey peruxlonJunc30, 1976. Each institution in 
the survey received an extra copy of the repon fomi either directly from Penn State or from their 
secondary school state coordinator. 

As of the end of May , survey reports began to arnve at the survey office. The change in the 
form at midyear caused several problems with the foniis that were relumed earJy Some 
institutions submitted their information on the obsolete fomi. This made it necessary for the 
survey staff to contact these individuals and attempt lo .^ep^irate data reported for intramurals 
and phy sical education The frequency of the »trn wtl of these obsolete forms prompted ^CES to 
again mail directly to participating schools a copy of the revised form in order to encourage 
those who had not submittrdtheir rcport.s to use this modified form. This was successful in that 
the majority of fomis received after 1 July were on the correct form. 

During the editing phase of the survey , the staff found several -ircas of potential error, and 
therefore, individual recorders were contacted to t.lanfy their rcpv rted data. This editing and 
verification process will continue until the completion of the survey. 

Capabilities of the Survey 

With caution respecting the delimitations and limitations ot the .survey design, this survey 
compnsedthe first study e\ er conducted which ^m11 prowdc both a siale-by -.state and national 
estimate of the relative incidence i)f injury and death in >pvjrt programs offered by edu».alional 
institutions The capability of distinguishing type > of sports, sex of participants, and degree 
seventy will give important perspectives to thesi data The capability of having a reasonable 
estimate of pariuipants at risk i^ critical ti) any inlerprelaiion of Ihe results. The comparability 
of the survey *s injury definitions with lho.se of NAIRS provide > the capability tor examining 
(e.g., in football) the relative reliability of the sample's reports on injury frequency vMth that of 
the NAiRS schools ^hich are known to have a working mechanism for data collection. 

The detemii nation of *the availability ol persons competent in nKKiern first aid, if noi the 
m6re encompassing fuld ot athletic training, will ilUimiriiitc oficdimenMon ot the underlying 
concern for responsible health supervi.sion of athletic progi.*ais Finally, in terms of secondary 
Schools, the capability of a particular stale to examine i/> results as well as the naiii)nal scene 
will provide regional baseline information for subsequent attentions 

Limitations of (he Survey 

Every study not only must have certain defined biuindarics in its design in order to collect 
observations but one iiiusi be consciously av^are of these boundaries when the time arrives tor 
the interpretation ot the findings The tunds authorized tor this endeavor imposed jirofound 
compromises m doi^n in order lo arrive a I >oiiie data interpretation capability for example, it 
was found to be ampler to niodily the siud^^ period \k> lit athletic adiiiinistrath^n realities than lo 
fit the charges Lii veil the Sectelar^^ ol HI.N^ to ihe authorized tunding level. .Some of Im illations 
of the study are as tollows 

1 This study cannot elieii and ^uiiimari/c the (ypesot injuries incurred vvithinthe various 
categories of sport, nor can the survey obtain circumstantial intormaUon which might 
indicate certain injui^^ siuiations or patterns which in turn could give direction to 
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remedial efforts. What Vrill be gained essentially the time-loss significance of these 
occurrences and the availability of heahh care personnel. 
2« This study's design did not permit the survey staff to know how an institution complied 
with the Survey's demands nor how well an institution complied (nor until the study 
period was concluded whether an institution was even complying.) 

3. 'Ms study was confined to one calendar year. Whether the finding., would fluctuate 
from year to year, and if so, to what extent, will not be known. Thus, it will be . 
impossible to characterize the data as either endemic or epidemic. 

4. This study excluded attention to the manner in which a particular athletic program had 
access to medical personnel and facilities imd/or services. Since the structure of this 
access is highly variable among communities, it will not be known whether a 
physician*s relationship to the institution and/or athletic trainer (or "other health 
person**) was a factor influencing the data collected. 

5. This smdy may find higher injury rates among insDtutions having more qualified health 
supervision due to the conservative reliable reporting habits of some personnel. 

6. A philosophical limitation concerns the denominator of the calculated risk equation, the 
benefits justifying the administration of athletic activities. Since sport and its hazards 
arc offered to students for health and educational reasons^ one must remember that these 
epidemiological data do not reflect the degree to which the benefits justified the risks 
involved, it must be noted in this regard that this design will not provide actuarials 
perspective in terms of injury/death incidence figures for that population from-alterna- 
tive activities during the smdy period. ^ 

The majority of the survey data collection has been completed. Final editing of inconung 
forms and the preparation of the "clean" data tape will be achieved this fall. The final report of 
the operating procedures of the surv&y staff along with its recommendations will be submitted 
to NCES as will all other appropriate material developed in the fulfillment of the contract. 
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Question and Answer Period 



Question #/. Ont point brought up this morning was the lack of validity of a one->ear 
j>urve> . In >our tlusmg remarki), > ou conimcnteJ on how much data had been collected and so 
Oil. You albo mau. ^ ver> strong point of how man> things had not been done, and also how 
much data could n^^t be relied upon since it was just a one shot. There ha> been a tremendous 
amount of work and effort gone «uto this as a one shot project, and ds >ou described through 
> our presentation thconginal concept was altered due tocenam things that had to be changed 
time after time after timt to facilitate what was necessar>. quesuon may be rather 
impertinent but "what was accomplished besides getting the s^ msonng Congressman's name 
on the record as having done something?" 

Powell. I think several points have been accomplished b> the program. It is the first attempt 
at a project of the scope that this one entails and we all learned b> our efforts. It is an extremely 
good learp expencnce And we wil! be able to distinguish some incidence rates b> sex, for 
example. » •ill be so me parts of the program that will be useful. There are things that wc in 
the sports field would like to have seen accomplished that were not accomplished.. I think the 
project will be beneficial as a stimulator. Wc will be able to see from this project what has not 
been done, what needs to be done and what kinds of things programs are going to have to do and 
follow through on in order to develop the kinds of answers that we want. I have had many 
comments frum people say rng this was a worthless study that should not have been done and 
that ^ was a waste of money. And they are entitled to their opinions, I don't feel that strongly 
about the fact that it was a wasted effort. I have been with it since it came to Penn Slate and I 
have v^orked for a year on it nv.« and am still working toward its completion. I see it as having 
limitations but I also see it as having some very profound impacts on the area of injury reporting 
and the injury prevention field in the years to come. So I don't think it has been wasted. 

Question #2. How much more could have been accomplished with a bit of cooperation 
toward the type of work Casey Clarke has done pnvately and much less expensively than when 
the government was involved intht progiam^ I think a bit jf assistance for his type of pnvately 
developed well thought out process would h^ve been worthwhile. If he could have had that 
niuch money poured into his type project, how much farther ahead would we be at this time? 

Po^xelL There are some very obvious answers to that question. Now that we know what the 
NAIRS system is like and what it will do, and what its capabilities are one could make the 
general statement that had the government put that mone> into NAIRS we would b^ much 
farther down the road. However, with the scope that was finally decided upon and at the time 
that this project was designed, NAiRS did not h? . that capability It was programmed for it 
and wc all believed that it would at some point develop such capabilities and now it has those 
^apabditics. But the amount of money that was available at the time the project was authorized 
wvHiId not support the kinds of data collection that NAIRS has now at the levels that were 
projected with 3500 schools and to design and develop a complete co'>ipL nzation system 
Fnis could not be done at that time 

Qi utufi #.? There has been a lot of controversy developing over disqualifying physical 
lactur r.H LX,imple, the athlete with one eye, the athlete with an undescended tv tide. e/c. 
I he ^.oun.> have been .stepping m and putting restraining orders aad temporary injunctions on 
1 tiing ihe ithlete participate Could you comment on what you think as a team physician? 

Ruiti. When the AM A Committee on Medical Aspects of Sports began to prepare recoin- 
nivndaiKins w huh it would is^ue to people involved in the supervision of sports programs, one 
of the r»rst ihing.^ they turned their aUention to was the physical qualifications of athletes. 

I wa^ a iiicniber of that Committee at that time and in this respect I think I was a minority 
voice because the majority oi the members of the Committee were very conservative physi- 
cians. A> a v</nsequcncc, the first series of the recommendations that they put out indicated that 
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certain condiiions were absoluie bamer5 lo participaiion in sports. As a result of these 
recommendations. man> state high school athletic associations which JiJ not have an\ spc«.ifu 
requirements adopted these as requirements i/z totu and made them mandator) Wisconsin was 
one stale where these requirements ere put intoetTectb) the Schools a fet> Commission. As a 
result* there was much controvers> at the speakers have pointed out, with regard to the 
administration of these .rules. Manv athletes probabU vvere barred from competition who 
should not have been. There was constant .igitatu.i between the parents, the athletes, the 
schools. Roberts of the Wisconsin Inters .holasiic Athletic Ass^Kiation tojd us tlnalK that if 
sonie changes weren't made in these rules, that he would have to double the size of his office 
staff just to handle complaints which were coming in with regard to them. And m) the 
Committee on School Health, of the Wi.sconsin State Medical Assocuiiion discussed the 
situation, reviewed it and I think, fortunate J), decided that the re sine lions which had been 
made mandatory were much uyo restrictive and diai there should be a greater opponuniiv tor 
individual judgment made in these cases And as a result, we changed our slate high school 
niles and Don Herrmann who is here now and who represents the WIAA, I think cuuld vouch 
for the fact that since the rules have been changed, the complaints have gone dww n lo v irtuaU> 
nothing, isn't thai right Don? "Yes." 

Now what we did wa.s Mate that these things whuh had prcviouslv been mandator) 
requirements for eliminatioii from sports .ire things that the parent, the athlete, the coa^h and 
the physician must regard as serious problems. But the resolution of the problem wl ether the 
athlete will participate or P.^l, must conie ab'out a.»a lesull of the meeting ot minds ol the people 
who are involved. The phvsician is allowed discretion with regard to his recommendation. 
Even if thephvsician feels that his recommendation might be f t the athlete ri»>t .) participate in 
the p?rticuliu* sport, if after a conference with the parents, the athlete ^ , . s the coach 
involved, and so forth, ever) one is fullv infomied as to the possible dan^^ ,uch mas be 
'incoumered then, if it is still the desire of the oarent of the athlete that thi .niete should 
participate, then the athlete will participate. 

We heard some dire predictions as to what would happen with rcgar^l to this change m ruling, 
but I don't think we've seen aii) unfortunate effects from this as vet. Our injurv ratio m 
Wisconsin did noi increase, we didn't h ive fatalities, we didn'l have people going blind we 
didn't have people d)ing from renal failure because one kiJiiev (their onlv kidnev ) was 
damaged and soon. So I think our experience with this shows that these original recommenda- 
tions vvere too conservative and thev were not thorough!) considered in terms o^ what the 
impact on the vvholc population would be. 

In some slates, the) Mill have these ver) rigid restrfctions. I have lx;ei. getting inquiries. 1 
would sa> at the rale of about 2 per month, trom ph)sicians, school admimsiralor.s. and so on. 
from other states, a. king what are wc going to do about these reguIalKtns ^ I answer all inquiries 
the same wa) b) explaining to them what wc did in \V isconsin and tdl them that our cxperie.ice 
showed mat if vou use these rcec.inmendations as guidelines and not as mandator) laws. )o 
can live with the silualion and that )ou won't have problems with it and that is jll I can sa). 
Manv Slates still have not taken action to change their guidelines and I think thev should. 
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Round Table Discussion 
Education and Supervision for Safety in Sports 



Moderators: C. Evcreii Marcuni, 
West Virginia Uni'-ersity, Morgatiwwn 
and 

C. Frazier Damron. University of Wisconsin, Madison 



The conle'^l of major presentations at the Conference were felt iu have been so overly 
concentrated upon injur> idennfiLation, classification, emerg^nc) Lore, and ahabihtation that 
preventive aspects were almost completel> forgotten. Hopeful!) , persons engaged in (tiC daily 
practice of athletic coaching and administration would not be so remiss and fail to emphasize 
be fore -the fact procedures to help assure j^revention and mitigation of athletic injury losses. 

Sport situations are usually felt to provide such a wide range of changing scenes that 
incorporation of safe performance as part of skills demanded for each of the different tasks 
selected ma) bcexireniei> difficult. Coaches and other kinds of activit> directors have already 
adopted the techniques of motion anal>jis. however, but have failed to include safeness or safe 
performance m their plans for achieving productivii) Perhaps, a suitable philsophical back- 
ground regarding the need for safeness, safe performance, and safety programming has not 
been intorporated into the preparation of coaching personnel and even athletic directors 
Frifilhnent of duties that involve prattiLC and game adiMtics, equipment and facilities, contest 
scheduling and management, business and financial matters, and community and school 
relations ma> be overshadowing ihe need to give emphasis to safety related issues. Prionties 
ar^ always important to any organization. Yet, whatever progress that has been accomplished 
to date regarding safely matters set'ins to be focused, pnnianly , upon after the fact emphases 
mentioned earlier rather t n establishing adequate athletic injury countermeasures. 

There seems to be only minimal leadership among athletic coaching and administrative 
personnel that js ai.ned at avoidance of injunous losses. Virtually any effort, ,n fact, is usually 
directed at environmental facilities and equipment items. However, 100 percent success in 
SUCH efforts can, usually, result in only about 5 to 15 percent reduction in our overall injury 
losses. Furthermore, injury recoid keeping; and analysis activities will always be aftUr- the- fact 
activities. W hat about the need for before the fact cmp lases upon injufy avoidance? Should we 
not stress more suitable and productive measures such as analysis of tasks, behavior iriudifica- 
tion, tips on safe performance, elimination of nsks, and improved surveillance of activities 
through the medium of better supr- /ision? 

Coaches may not be aware of the overloads that they are subjecting upon athletes because of 
failure to fully understand safe performance applications of biomechanics, physiology, and 
behavio*^ i psychology. Injury prevention and avoidance measures must be built into the sport 
perfoimaiicC *.Jk, This rnay require new conditioning techniques and modification of training 
strategies. There does not secM to be sulficient participation by safety specialists in the 
preparation of athletic coaches and t*lhletic Jirector personnel, however. Often, safety related 
courses are completely lacking in such preparation. In fact, safety specialists are seldom 
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included in the planning and offering of these preparatory programs and these persons 
frequently find that their suggestions are rejected as being detnmental to **\vinning" perfor- 
mance by the athlete. Athletic trainers, who usually perform after-the-fact functions, seldom 
have adequate background in safety related subjects. Thus, severe preparatory discrepancies 
seem to exist among the entire ''team" of athletic related specialists. 

Entrenched ideas hejd by coaches may be so Jiffu ult to change that incorporation of safeness 
into improved supervision of athletic performers may be Jela>eJ7or many >ears. Discussions 
of problems invr !Wng undesirable losses being sustained may be permitted, at times, but such 
subjects arc usually shelved or delayed for additional study. It is very difficuh. apparently, to 
get sports personnel to accept safety as a plan for achieving curtailment of enx)rs and 
substandard performances plus mitigation of harmful agent contacts and. therefore, an approp- 
riate means of minimizing a variety of losses. Actually, decreasing mistakes should be 
recognizable as valuable and desirable. Record setting pole vaulters achieve their objectives by 
perfecting performances rather than taking chances or risks that might, logically, result in 
permanent disability Perfect performances ore achieved, in part, by advanced planning, 
analysis of tasks, improving conditioning and training standards, elimination uf hazards, and 
compensating for potenUally injurious contacts. Thus, .safe performances are also achieved. 
The average supervisory person, however, ma> not look upon these things as being relevant to 
safety Rather, their interpretations are hkely to include only the minimal components of injury 
sustainment, first aid, and rehabilitative procedures. Preventive measures are considered, too 
frequently, only after a large number of injunes have occurred, and adequate before-the-fact 
focus upon safety related problems remains grossly lacking. 

Who should be responsible for solutions to safety related problems? Huw can these lespon- 
sibilities be effective!; interpreted for athletic ooachcs and directors m a manner that the> will 
be motivated to accept them'^ Since the need to maintdin safeness and safe performance cuts 
across all activities of schools, .olleges, and comparable orgjnizations that might sponsor 
athletics, each person who serves in a supervisory roie must accept th^ir safet> collateial duties 
more seriously. We are often reniiss for not studying the 'near misses" with greater interest, 
because the same undesirable patterns uf performance arc revealed and can.be used to help 
formulate improved injury avoidance measures. 

State supervisory personnel md college and university safety spcciah.M>, particularly . must 
provide more in serv ke dev elopmental opportunities Actually . it might be found that athletic 
coaching and director personnel would be highly interested. That which appears in the 
literature, alone, may not be sufficient. Rules and regulations, especially , ,have seldom become 
the basis for safe performance patterns, Safet) sf^ciali.sts must be willing to go further in 
working with both pnysical educaUon and coaching personnel to help assure that their 
preparation, whether pre service or in-service. is dramatic illy iniproved. One myt.i which 
exists, of course, is thatan emphasis upon safeness, safe performaiKe, and safety programming 
is already being included in certain core courses of most pJx*paraiory cumcula for these 
individuals. Such is not, really, the case. 

Schools and colkges arc sttll reluctant to eiiiploy safety c<>ordinators. Therefore, the 
presence of safety specialists in most school settings vvould be unlikely. Perhaps, a cntical 
approach that might be used cffectiveK would be to actually .form the American cituenry of 
the devastating effects that sport injunes are wreaking upon the youth of our country . Dr. Fred 
Allman. the Confereiict "keynoter,*" suggested that two large problems were facing the "sport 
safety movement " First, an appropnate organisation has yet accepted nujor responsibilities 
for leadership of the movement and, secondly,, spurt injury lusses are becoming so great that 
costs of rehabilitation activities alone are greater than the ^»inds available. We no *jnger are 
able to completely .over up our mistakes tha' lead to these cosis Apparently , our safety related 
problems are ^already out'of control. 

Physical educators may be more aware of the need to eniphasi/c safeness and to promote safe 
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performance »n aLliviiiCi that lhe> supervise than athletn. codthmg personnel Since the former 
are not motivated, basically, b> "winning/* since they Jo not have to make their activities 
self-supporting from a financial standpoint, and j»ince thev must meet specific cenification 
requirements, these indi\iduals seem more likel> to have both professional and avocational 
interests in some form of safety programming. Perhaps, the certification of coaches by our 
vanous State Departments of Education would be a logical beginning, prov iding that a ponion 
of the requirement incorporated a suitable component that dealt with safety 

Finally, proposed as one means of achieving a inuch lower number of sport related injunes 
was the follow mg list of "supervisory procedures for cunaihng substandard performance 
injunes." Rather specific efforts may be initiated to curtail substandard performance These 
may be somewhat universally applied, regardless of task. Examples are: 

1. Analyze each task to be performed in order that essentia! cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor behav lors are revealed regarding (a) basic segments or preferred steps, (b) 
nsks which require compensatory adjustment to avoid harmful contacts, and (c) human 
and machine factors knov^n or suspected as being possible sources of error. 

2. Formulate desv nptive standards, regarding performance of basic segments or preferred 
steps of each task, which suggest behavioral actions that should assure compensation for 
nsks and avoidance of errors without adversely affecting the productivity desired. 

3. Train and educate personnel to perfortii steps of each drsired or refjuired task in 
accordance with the descnptivc standards formulated and the accepted principles and 
techniques of instruction and learning. 

4. Provide supervision which includes (a) regular checks upon the extent that tasks are 
being performed as suggested, (b) motivation of personnel involved to follow the 
prescnbed standards, and (c) assistance for indiv iduals who experience difficulty with 
compliance efforts expected. 

5. Base evaluations, and follow up corrective measures, upon success achieved in per- 
fomiing tasks in th^ productive manner desired as well as within the parameters of the 
descriptive standards prescnbed. 

Obviously, thcNC procedures arc applicable, with only minor adaptations, to the essential 
tasks that must be performed in relation to virtimlly any activny. 
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The National Electronic Injury Surveillance ' 
System (NEISS) 
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The National f lecironic Injuf> Surveillance S>mciiuNEISS) sva.sdeMgneJ u>conie upssuh 
an acronym close enough to \\s immediate preJeces.sor ^v.stcm .so that all ot (he people n\ hu has e 
been using national data uouIJ be able to rccogni^e it. There had been a >\>teni knvJsvn a.s 
NiSS. the National Injur) Surveillance S>stem, but when sve came up uith NXISS we decided 
10 pronounce it as you vvould in "edelweiss" for a eouple of reasons. 

1. It made it distinctly different from the .^'ISS system 

2 It wastrul) one of the ntcesi ihmgslhal had happened m data gathcnng m a lonii time. 

Now several of you perhaps mav have heard of NEISS but if I cvHiId just begm bv asking for a 
shov\ of hands from anvbixlv uho know s any thing about the NEISS, how u operates or what it 
consists of. This is a fairly well informed group. For those of you who are reasonably familiar 
with NEISS, you may t1nd many of the things I say nv)t ^ery enlightening. There are enough of 
you whoareunfamihar with it thai I will outline the system lairly quickly lo descnbe precisely 
what the system is Well, let's call a Genesis, Exvxlus and Leviticu.s. Where it caine trom, 
where it is now and where it is going. 

The NEISS is essentially a network of 1 19 stati.stically .selected hvispitaU, which report on ail 
injuries treated in their hospital emergency rooms and represents the 48 contiguous slates. That 
is, all except Alaska and Hawaii, The reason these two states are omitted is by no means 
political, it's purely logistical In addres.sing the problems of collecting data on injuries, as you 
all know , most injuries are not anything that could be cvmsirued as ; <|uinng a legal commit- 
ment 10 reporting The need to collect data, however, is urgent and ihe attempts that had been 
made prior to the establishment of the National Electri)nic Injury Surveillance Sy.stem were ot 
necessity usually limited to very small geographic areas. This is lv>r the .simple rea.son that you 
always have to start any data collection effort with getting together with the organisations, vir 
associations which represent the people from whom you are trying tv> collect data. You must get 
their endorsement and then go on dow n the line until you are finally dealing with the groups 
who are going to provide you with the data. There had been no .»uccc.>.>lui attempts to get 
through to the hospaal administrators on a nation wide level prior to thi.s time. There had been 
some attempts and there had been very short lived programs, but the .^dy reason they were able 
to be sold was because they were short lived. The predecessor system to the NEISS vvhich I 
alluded to, the NISS, was indeed a national system. There were 1,">0 hospitals natiorfWide 
reporting to the Food and Drxig Administration. However, there had been no attempt to make it 
Statistically valid. It was purely a volunteer repv^rting .system. Now . this is not all together bad 
because there is a certain amount of face validity that accompanies any data that comes to you 
from a widely dispersed sy stem But it is very difficult to really interpret what yvni have got. 
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With the NISS s> stem ..for example, out of the 1 30 hospitals that v» ere reporting to ine Food and 
Drug Administration , some 42 of them were in North Dakota I beheve. I think there was one in 
New York State and if you tr> to project from any data coming from those hospitals to the 
nation, you can see what this is going to Jo. Particularly, if you have a wide scope of rnjury 
interests. 

The Consumer Product Safety Commission has among its many interests, sports. But we 
regulate an estimated lO.OOO-odd products. As a consequence, the system that we were to 
develop would have to be much more representative thaii any oiher system had been previous to 
that time because of the high level of interest and visibility of sports injunes and the fact that 
many of what we could call consumer products, are used m playing sports. We also were 
required to try to do something about gathenng some injury data on sports accidents. This we 
found to be a far more difficult job than we had onginally anticipated. Sport injunes just do not 
happen the same way as they do in your home. 

The 1 19 hospitals in the NEISS System each have a trained admitting room clerk in the 
hospital emergency room who probes the victim as he comes m for treatment, for some 
indication of the product associated with his injury. I use the term "associated" advisedly here 
because we have no notion on vvhether the product was causally implicated m the production of 
the injury or just associated with the injury. 

For example, if a child falls off his bicycle and hits his head on a curb. It is clearly not the 
bicycle that caused the injury It may not have even caused the accident, but it was certainly 
implicated in the accident. 

The hospital room admitting clerk makes a concerted attempt to get the victim to identify a 
product or series of products w hich were associated w iih his injury . Each day , another person in 
the hospital (usually it's a different person, but occasionally it will be the same person, who 
look down the information) will screen all the emergency room records for that particular 
hospital on that day They codify information for those injunes which do involve products of 
concern to the Commission They put this information on a closed teletype network which will 
be transmitted later at high speed to Washington. This occurs five times per week, Monday 
through Friday evenings, weekend data comes in to us on Monday. 

When the data amv e in Washington, they are spilled out of the computer each morning. One 
of the div isions of the Bureau of Epidemiology screens the 1 200 to 1 600 cases that come each 
day and decides which, among those for that day . will be subjected loan in-depth investigation. 
The reason we conduct in-dcpth investigations on ^^ome of these, is precisely because of what I 
ju'^l said about the fact that we have no notion as to cau^atlon oncc wc get the surveillance data. 
Only by in depth investigation of an event, can we begin to determine what the etiological 
elements are leading up to that injury In depth investigations are tar more expensive than the 
original surveillance data Since we are talking about a tax-Mipported system, lean tell you that 
the cases received (about 430.000 last year) cost you. as taxpayers, a little over $2,000,000 for 
the entire >ystem. including in depth investigations. Of the 430, (X)0 cases reported m a 
i2«month period, about 7.000 cases were mvesiigaied in-depth. 

The average cost per reported case was something overS 70 from the hospitals The average 
cost of an in depth investigation was around SI 75. a substantial differential in cost. Clearly wc 
cannot investigate all of these ca^cs Ju^l for the sheer economics of the situation, but it would 
also be a logistical impossibility, 

As cases are investigated and inttlhgencc i> built upon any particular product of interest, be it 
pacifiers, refrigerators, football helmets, snowmobiles, hockey sticks, or whatever, we de- 
velop a hazard analysis based upon the surveillance data from the NEIS^ system, the m-depth 
investigations, plus all uther data that have come to oar attention More recently, we have 
begun to receive some information from NAIRS I think we have an initial report We will be 
getting more In any event, these data will also be woven into the analytical reports of the 
Commission The data that arc gathered from the NLISS as a matter ot routine surveillance are 
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fairly limited. We collect information on the product involved, that is, spectfically what genenc 
class of product it is, the treatment date, the age and sex cf the victim, the principal type of 
injury, that is, gi^en very often that the accident victim sutfers multiijje injuries which is the 
single most serious injury and what kind of injury it is. Is it a laceration, fracture, contusion, or 
what? Also the body pan thus pnncipally injured and where the accident occurred. This is our 
only way to get at sports injunes, because when we are talking about looking atsport!> injuries, 
we have obviously got two major categones. There could be other discrete categories, but we 
have got both organized and unorganized or sand lot sports. 

Wc have an interest in both becau!>e sometimes equipment is used in sand lot games. But we 
discriminate between organized sports and the unorganized sports activities generally on the 
basis of location. Obviously, if the injury occurred at home, iVb not organized, if it occurred at 
a public place, it might be. And that is about as far as we can gc here. Based on a telephone 
interview with the victim, we can usually determine precisely where it occurred and whether or 
not it involved organized sporti>. Then, tlnall>v wc get information on the disposition of the 
case. Whether the indiv idual was treated and released, whether he wa!> treated and hospitalized, 
or whether he was dead on arrival, and so forth. 

We do not normally pick up fatal injunes through the NEISS. however, because of the way 
the system operates. Unless someone ib either dead on arrival or dies while he is in the 
emergency room, we either do not get them at all, or we get them as a senous injury, but not a 
fatal injury. When the data are taken at a point in time, we ha^ethat patient^ disposition at that 
point in time, in point of fact, mosttatal injunes arc fatal be>ond the point of which people are 
treated in the hospital emergency room. As a con.sequertcc, they pass through the emergency 
room, and are listed as a serious injur>. If they die two to twelve hours later, wc do not know 
about that. Obviously , those who arc dead on the scene and are pronoJi^vOJ dead on the scene, 
very often don*t even get to a hospital, so wc never hear about those cases at all, except through 
another system which we ha^e set up which is ^er> ^,.nilar tu the s>stem used by the National 
Center for Health Statistics. 

We have contracts with all 54 health junsdictions to provide us with death certificates for 
some 150 selected ICDA codes. Through this mcchams'^i and press reports and the like, we 
tend to gel much additional information, particular!) in the area of sports. iMost of our sports 
fatalities have come to us through either the press or through the death certificate system. We 
have no consistent reporting network for that. 

The NAIRS system, however, which >ou will be hearing more about has much greater 
potential in this regard. But Dr. Clarke will be laiking about that system later and its strengths 
and weaknesses. 

One of the pnncipal difficulties wc ha^c when wc are trying to coiled information through 
the NEISS system as it relates to spons injunes is the fact that often when we get injunes 
reported tu us, there is no indication as to whether or not a product per .jt* was mvoKed. If a 
youngster is playing fmMball, baseball, baskclball, tleld hvKkey or whatever, and is injured, he 
is brought to a hospital emerge nc> room. The admitting room clerk asks a few pertinent 
questions and finds out that it was t\x)tb)ll. and so the injury comes coded to us as football. 

Now, by the definition ot the wa> ihat most of the data come to us, thl^ would suggest to us 
ihaXthe fmitball wasas.scKiateJ with//jt injurs. If you make the quantum icap that people want 
to make, people w ould declare that footballs, pt r si . are hazardous. Wc do not really look at 
sports injunes that way. Wc .see sports injuncs as they emanate from the NEISS system as 
pnmanly actiMty -related for two pnncipal reasons. First, il is ver> difficult, if not impossible, 
at emergenc) room level to couiistcntlv get information a> to what specifu pr^xluct or piece of 
protective equipment ma> ha^c been involved in the injury. Secondly, the same kind of 
logistical problems exist that weha^c with collecting injunes in the first place. That is, there are 
such a my n ad of different types of sports protective equipment used in different ways, in 
different areas, that wc would ha^e lu considcrab!) expand our c<.)ding manual and then do an 




awful lot of trainin^ajb.the hubpitdi^ to gel the coders and tranbriiitterb to be able to effectivel) 
translate this information from what is reported to them to us in su^h a manner that sve could 
develop a basic picture of what is happenmg. 

I guess that prett> well outhnes the NEISS. a few of its pnmar> btrengthb and some of its 
weaknesses. But 1 would like to pomt out in Lon^lusion a couple of the differen^eb betw een the 
NEISS and some of the other systems that do exist. 

The NEISS accepts. an\ trauma treated ir a hospital eniergenc) room. That makes it b> 
definition, emergent) roum treated injunes from an) cause. Ninet> seven percent of ail 
patients emanating from or going to hospitals do re' eive some degree of treatment in the 
emergency room, even it it is on!) first-aid treatment. As a Lunbcquence, ^ve have arelativel) 
good picture of what is occurring in the emergency rouiii But this injury definition pro v ides no 
retrospective or prospective Lharactensin-s. There is no sva) for us to have an> idea of what the 
long-term chiomc effects of an> t>peof injury md> be. Therein no attempt, no possible wa> at 
this pomt in time, to follosv up these injunes or develop a long term prospective cohort, which 
would permit us to determine the cumulative effects of minor insult. B> the same token, there is 
also no wa> since we are using point incidence data, to look at the injunes, retrospectively. If 
someone comes in and svc find on the basis of m depth investigation that the individual has 
suffered previous smiiiar injunes, there is no wa> for us to reall) relate it to the current injury 
even though it ma> ')t at the precise same location to prev lous injunes. Ver) often these injunes 
will have occurred 2 to 10 >ears before and there is no vva> fur us to determine what any 
mtervening vanables md> have been ^vhich would have mitigated or aggravated the situation. 

We cooperate with most of the governing bodies of sports but our efforts are not geared to 
individuals or spccifu ^ports. As stated earlier, we collect information on all injuries going into 
the hospital emergency room. When we do try to "zero on a specific sport, we generally 
find ourselves having to do this of necessity dunng the season. We start receiving football 
injuries, for instance, in the spnng with spring training but they Jon t begin to reach their peak 
until November. The logi.stical system of the Consumer Product Safety Commission is such 
that we cannot investigate injunes in football accidents dunng the spnng. Thepnorities of the 
Commission are such that we're generally Unking at things like fireworks and other kinds of 
injunes that are related to products that ore particularly in uurjunsdiction and have a very high 
level of interest to the Commission. With very limited resources we arc stretched too thin to do 
ihe kinds of investigations that we should be doing. Thdl is why I lo^k forward to systems like 
NAIRS as a harbinger of something thai will perhaps jointly w^irk together with us and will lead 
us to some answers to many of the questions that arc facing us with regard to sports hazards. 

We use standard demographic age groups rather than trying to approximate a level of 
competition according to age. We adopt an age grouping which inconsistent with the National 
Center for Health Statistics purely for purpo.ses of statistical convenience Thisis because most 
of the pr^nlucts with which we deal, are involved with injunes across all age groups. This is 
contrary lo what we've seen in sports injunes. As a consequence of this, sports injunes are not 
treated separately and itrequiressubsiantial additional effort using resources we don't currently 
have, in order to cull these out separately and break them down by age groups which would be 
more meaningful to sports safety professionals. 

Our defmition of injury does^ivf address itself to whether or not individuals miss games, nor 
the practical aspects of injury definition that are often used by sports safety professionals, 
because we are dealing only with whether or not tiiey received treatment As I understand the 
NAIRS system, if an individual doesn't m.ssany practices or a game, it doesn*t matter if he has 
been treated. It is not considered an injury because he didn*t miss his succeeding practice or 
games. In our case it would be an injury On the other hand, if the individual was not treated by 
a medical professional within the medical care delivery system, we would treat it asro injury 
even though the individual may by direction of hiscoach have been forced to miss the next three 
practices and two games He would, normally in sports injury medicine, have had that 
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classified as an accident 

I (hink that prctt> well Ji^plav s for the NBiSS 5> ^tem. .some of \\^ InimationN and M)ine ot i . 
differences from other ,s> .stems that exist or that are developing I think that vou *.an see 
possibl) some of its limitations in termii of aH -.i vour own intere.^tN nught he. Bui 1 hope hv 
vinue of the fact that we're deahng with a total umver»c of injune.s treated in hohpiial 
eniergencv rooms whuh represents over a third of all mjurieN^^onung to medual attention » that 
>ou'll see that there is potential here for detlnmg or mdexing «.a>es tor sub^eciuent toUow -up 
Precisel) howihese cases *.an bemused to get at the i^uestions ol whron^ injuiA or get at the 
questions of injury as the> relate to spe».itk pie^-cs ul sports e^ulpnlent. we don't know 
However, your ow n fen lie minds iiiav lead to suggestions to the ComiiiLssion aj> to how we can 
better use ihese^data. 

The data .ire rouiinelv made available to .mv ot vou tree ot chiirge through the L'.S. 
Consumer Product Safeiv CommisMon'.s National Injurv lnforniaiK»n Cleanng Hou.se 1 ihmk 
/most of vou have the add re 3 or u can be made available to ) ou It )ou are interested in the data 
thai we have on an> se»^ of spons adiwiies. wnt^to us We'll be glad to send this surveillance 
data plus all the investigational data we ha\e related to ) our in^uirv \\c would welcome anv 
suggestions that vou have for w.i)> m which we might nunJit) cither the initial collection ot data 
or the investigation of cases, Verv often when wc cannot tl nd .idditional resources to do the 
work that >ou might suggest, we can ccnainlv find wa> s to redirect ssome ot the lesuu.ces we 
have aircud) applied to this program. 
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pinions of bo>s and girls, men and \vomen, are participating m a .arici) of spons to obtain 
the absoned benefits associated with paniLipation and training for participation. In doing so, 
Xhcy are accepting a reasonable nsk of injur> and dssuming that those \\ho govern and assist 
jspon programs are using professional!) defensible methods for keeping the risLs reasonable. 

Practitioners, program directors, and rules committees with such responsibilities, however, 
face man) decisions concerning spons health and safet) problems with conflict ing recommen- 
dations and without data to..verifv or refute respective contentions* Dunng the Winter of 
1972-73, both the National A^adem) of Sciences' Workshop on Injunes of Adolescents in 
Sports and Recreation and the AAPHER\s First National Congress on Spons Safet) affirmed 
that available spons injur) data essentiall) were incomplete, obsolete, or uninterpretable. 
Studie!^ were confined either to shon-term investigations (usuall) one season), to a particular 
spon (usuall) football), to a panicular area (usuall) no larger than one state), and/or to a 
particular injury (usually the sprained knee). 

This state of affairs existed becau.se spons mjunes and illnesses ^re not as rt adil) adaptable 
to routine national reponing as other medical problems: 

1. The) stem from an environment in which injur) i.s expected and tolerated. 

2. The athlete challenges the injur> and the persons who e\aluate and treat it because of the 
profound motivation to perfomi. 

3 The "health care svstem** for handling the athlete's injur) is organized differentl) than 
for traffic, industrial, or home ir Junes. 

4. The criteria for evaluating an ath.*:tic injurv arc related more lo pertorniancc disabilit) 
(tune loss from cv. mpetition) than t J ispe of medical care (e.g., hospitalization, surger) ). 

5. Formallv trainee' medieal records personnel are basic to hospitals and indusir) but not to 
spon. 

These factor.s n)ake it difficult for decuion makers to be av\are ot normative data, pres ailing 
factors, the influence ol partuular changes in the spon or injurv patterns, trends, or the 
.significanLe ot a publicized ^)ccurrence or isolated studv Thev are stucK with opinion. 
Anyone \s opinion 

Despite the aforementioned nr'^hlcins, couns and legislauires are calling for evidence of 
institutional accountabilU) . the protc tiun of the athlete trom undue nsk The Occupational 
Safet) and Health Act (OSH.\ . which has been fundiomng in industr> since 1971 , is edging 
toward the .sports arena with its c »des, inspections, and compliances, .More recentl), the 
Consumer Prvxiuct Safet> C(murii:>sion (CPSCi entered this arena wa its National Llectronie 
Injur) Surveillance S>^tcnMN^.LSSJ F unhcr. tcderal legislation has led to a national survc) b) 




HEW as an expression of public concern for alhielic safet>. Fmall>, high award litigation on 
behalf of stricken athletes is on the brink of establishing precedent for what constitutes 
negligence in this setting. o 

The efficacy of applying OSHA's procedures and critena to the athletic . .iting has been 
seriously questioned While CPSC has revealed its potential for serving the public's safety 
interests, the imaginative design of National Electronic Injury Surveillance System is approp- 
riate to the spons scene as an investigative mechanism in pnnciple but not m access and 
capability The federally mandated HEW study in 1 975-76 of athletic , intramural, and phy sical 
education injuries in schools and colleges, now completed, will yield little decision-unenied 
information because of its design constraints. As for litigation, on October 11, 1976, we 
received our first documentation that by using its NAIRS data, a college was able to stem an 
unwarranted suit against that institution for an injury expenented by one of its athletes. 

Phase I (Conceptualization) 

Early in January, 1974, a small group of individuals who collectively reflecied the interests 
of national spons and spons medicine organization^ affected by the preceding legislati\c and 
legal activity were convened at a meeting, supponed m pan by The Pennsylvania State 
University and in pan by the organi/ations*represented, to discuss the potential ment of a 
copceplualized National Athletic Injury/lllness Rcponing System (NAlRS). The essentials of 
the plan had been shared with the Executive Director of the National Athletic Trainer's 
Association earlier in the >eir Inherent m this approach was sensitivil,> to the preface of the 
Joint Commission on Competitive Safeguards and Medical Aspect., of Spons' National 
Football Injury Repon — 1970: 

**Thedata from the Fall of 1969 was considered prelimiHtJ^ and developmental and 
therefore was not published. . . . The changes in the reponing formats and an 
apparent lack ofrcliable definitions in 1970. , . havediluted the potential value of the 
present repon. 

Also conU'ibuting to this dilemma has been an apparent fractionating of purposes and 
goals among those who compiled the form, and those who analyzed it. An unfonu- 
nate end result has been a mass of data with no one person or agency continuously 
responsible for the resulting repon.'* 

The outcome of the meeting at which this repon was officially received, was that the group 
agreed to serve as an Advisory Committee to NAIRS which would be housed at Penn State 
University until fully operational on a national basis. On the next day , the NCAA Committee 
on Competitive Safeguards and Medical Aspects of Spons voted to ensure continued progress 
b> awarding a research grant to The Pennsylvania State Universify covenng the expenses of a 
second Advisory Committee meeting Later in the day, the Joint Commission on Competitive 
Safeguards and Medical Aspectsof Spons discontinued its impending comniiltec activity along 
similar lines in favor of this plan. 

Later in January, consequently, the NAIRS Advisory Committee reconvened to assist in 
refining the details of the plan and the deselopmental steps toward its operaliunal readiness. 
Consensus was reached on al! essential considerations and encouragement was given to the 
Project Director (the principal author) to pursue the funds necessary to bnng the system and 
pilot year into operation. Needed in this regard were funds for: 

1 Systems analysis and ensuing computer programming to accomcnJate N AIRS' pnnciples 
efficiently. 

2 Codes of characteristics to be recordeu on institution^, athletes, selected spons. and 
medical terminology which would be appropr.aie for vanou.s interests. 

3 Form.s, with insuaictional guidebooks, consistent with the data processing requirements, 
codes, context of the recorders 

4 Work conference for Ad\ isory Committee and in\ ited consultants li»rcv lew the prototype 
system and materials. 
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5. Cenified athletic trainers willing and onenteJ to serve as NAIRS cluster coordinators for 
institutions willing to participate. 

6. Staff to operate NAIRS at its central location. 

Funds to achieve these goals were slow in coming and insufficicui to develop operational 
capabiht> pnor to use. Nonetheless, with patience and faith demonstrated b> man> , NAIRS 
has emerged faithful to the premises established at the initial Advisor> Committee meetings 
and with data in the bank. 

Premises Underlying NAIRS 

NAIRS IS d surveil/ance system for collecting meaningful athletic injur>/illness data con- 
tinuously in a nationally unifumi manner. Surveillance, as in detective and spy stories, 
constitutes tailing the behavior and associations of a respected culpnt. li is a mechanism for 
obtaining information on such events as they occur. The analogy can go further in that 
surveillance is nut in depth investigation, bui is utilized to see when and with what focus an 
in-depth investigation is justified. 

NAIRS IS designed tu be as much a service to institutions, with versatile capability and 
low jst operations, as a research tool. Qxlod forms call for descriptive detail on whatever 
illness or injury keep an athlete from participating in sport. All forms, codes, and statistical 
analyses are onented toward the decision tasks in sport and the constraints of scientific inquiry 
It IS not enough tu know the frequency of knee injunes or the relative frequency of different 
kinds of injune.s. Decision makers need to kno\< patterns of circumstances at the time of injury 
and the actual effect.s of a particular course of remedial action. They also need to be protected 
from unsubstantiated conclusions and from poor or incomplete data. 

Athletic injury expcnenccs notoriously vary from year to year in a given school as well as 
between schools. One year's findings do not constitute a base-line. Further, since sport 
constantly changes, any study is obsolete within a year or two after it^ completion. Only wjien 
"trend-hnes" or patterns are established through continuous surveillance can it be learned 
w hether a particular c-xpcticnce lies within a normal range of sanation or demonstrates a shift in 
frequency. For this lu iation, NAIRS analysis distinguishes the potentially significant 
minor injury or illncs;* ....w athlete is back within a week) from the demonstrated significant 
case (ui.tlete is out more than one week), and from the severe case (the athlete sustained a 
permanently disabling injur^ of significance, s' ch as paraplegia) For perspective, NAIRS can 
also classify significance by actual days out. medical management (surgery , bed rest, at ) and 
action taken (hospitalization, etc.). 

Phase 11 (E«fiy Experience) 

A variety ot organized sports, male and female. schi>ol and college, have been followed by 
NAIRS since Fall 1974 on a developmental basi.s Specific mquirics into spinal cord injuries, 
spnng fo<.itball practice, and artificial surface have been conducted and completed as well. The 
same setot NAIRS torins is used for all sports, enabling a school to shift from one sport to 
another^ ith.logical and logistical convenience. A Recorder Handbo<>)k with instructions and 
the respee'ti^c eixie.s for each sport is given to each participating school By a series of 
prc-c^HJed torms, NAIRS I connects within the computer many potential factors of influence in 
Its sctirch tor patterns of injury and patterns affectmg a type of injury. Injury rates can be 
expressed epidemiologic ally using squad size, number of games, number of practices, 
substitute-starter or regular, age height weight, etc. Rates can further be expressed by propor 
tion of athletes using a particular product, playing a particular position, engaged in a particular 
activity, playing on a particular surface etc. School size, coach characteristics, and otlicr 
descnptive information also can be utilized for examining related contentions. 

NAIRS-I IS the designation given to the prototype system in operation. NAIRS II. an 
abndged version ot NAIRS I. ls for schi.Kjls that are without the as.sistance of an athletic trainer 
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and/or for spons which have little product -safety t-elatedness. NAIRS-II asks fe\\er questions 
^ but uses the same codes as NAIRS-I NAIRS-IH js the designation for niqdifications to suit a 
particular situation {e.g . pro football). NAIRS-IV (total school coverage) and NAIRS-V 
(clinic setting are being readied for use. 

Data Reports, Confidentiality, and Costs 

With NAIRS-L the information desired is distributed over several occasions^ Daia on the 
administration of the spon and the charactenstics of the athletes is t ol letted t>mf a season and 
computerized At the end of each week, throughout the season, all repons of injunes incurred 
3T< lyiJOmitted to NAIRS with a weekly transmittal sheet identifying information on number of 
games, practices, and average squad size that week. The respective identification numbers 
pjevicuoiy given the institution, spon, and athlete connect all the associated factors withm the 
computer, not on each injury form Not only does this ease the burden on the recorder, it avoids 
the research problem of relying on post season memory and prov idcs mid-season awareness of 
injury patterns NAIRS-II constitutes a log of injunes kept during the season and submitted at 
the end of the season. Any conscientious student associated with the institution's vari.ity 
program can handle either NAIRS-I or NAlRS-II procedures under the supervision of an 
athletic trainer or physician with a minimum of onentation. The forms and their codes arc 
designed to make the work as painless as possible yet yield information which must be in hand 
to be used for decision purposes. 

NAIRS-1 is designed to return penoaic repons to each participating school, (a) monthly 
reports which display inventory information of its experiences to date, and (b) case repons 
which display each athlete-patient's record for the files and for a reliability check, and (c) uJ 
hoc repons on matters of episodic mterest (e.g.. anificial surface relationships), the monthly 
reports include for reference and perspective the average expenence of all schools combined 
(of its type) as well as that particular school's experience. 

Phase HI (From Capability to Increased Data Base) 

NAlftS is now fully operational as a prototype system. Rules committees ai.il qualified 
investigators as well as panicipating schix>ls iire now able to obtain current data of relevance 
within days of the inquiry. 

At no time are the experiences of a particular school released to another. Funher. at no time 
does NAIRS know the identity of any athlete m the system. Each school is given a log sheet (vr 
giving each athlete a N.aIRS code number, only the code number 's forwarded if that athlete is 
Injured. 

Until experiences are stabilized and a thorough systems analysis of the data processing 
design are ccmpleted, operating costs cannot yet be determined. Operational cost is affected by 
the number of schools panicipating plus the annual degree of success in locating supponive 
funds; however, a school year's subscnption to the service should be no more than $50 for all 
the male spons and $50 for all the female spons the school wishes to cover. NAIRS is designed 
for continuity through versatility and fnigulii> Funher. u is a non-profit activity with 
capabilities for receiving supponing grants 

Why NAIRS? 

Recording data faithfully on any form is work. Such work must be justified, delegated, 
supervised, and research- wonhy Anticipating all the potential areas of interest requires 
assimilation of data concerning a varfcty of potentially interdependent factors. Traditional 
univariate analyses of end of season recall must yield to multivariate analyses ui a continuous 
flow of cases. 

NAIRS really is of three natures - functional codes, computerized system, and resource for 
inexpensive adaptation to customized need.-. It is hoped that m.stitutions will avail themseh.es 
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of whichever nature of NAIRS filU their need. Unfortunatcl), it is customary for some to 
believe that its exper'enccs are repr€^enfeti\e of other>\ Prclimmar> analyses of NAIRS data 
to date already refute tiiat assumption. 
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NAIRS SPORT-RELATED INCIDENCE CHARTS 
1975-1976 

LOG END for tables 1-4 

(1) Number of teams j npleting NAIRS-I or NAIRS-II for entire season, this sport. 

(2) Average squad size per team x number of programs 

n> Number of significant injuries/illnesses (cases) per 1(X) athletes 

Sigftifiamt = at least one week absence Iroin participation, or dental injury. 

(4, Number of rej^ortable cases per 100 athletes 

Reportable = at least one day absence from participation, or concussion or dental 
injury. 

(5) \umbcr ot different athletes experiencing a significant injur> /illness per l(K) athlc'cs. 

(6) Numherofdiffercnt athletes expericnc.ng a reportable injury/illness per lOOathlctes 
***(7) Number of signitlcant cases per lOCO exposures 

Exposures - f average practice squad si/.e) x (number of practices) - (average 
contest s(iUad si/e) -* (nuir.i)er of contests) 
(8) Number of reportable cases pci nXK) exposures 

'preferred laies f'V comparative purposes 
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Table 1 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SPORTS (MALL) 
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(2) 




(4) 


(5) 
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Sign 


Total 


Sign. 


Total 
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Athl. 
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1 00 A 


lOOA 


100 A 
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lOOOE 




\. 


Wrestling 


12 


300 


48.6 


128.9 


38.2 


66.1 


^ 6 


12.1 




Volleyball 


I 


10 


39.9 


89.8 


29.9 


53.9 


3.1 


1,1 


3. 


Football (Fall) 


42 


3738 


27.9 


98 8 


23.7 


55.1 


3.3 ' 


i 1 .8 


4. 


Ice Hockey 


9 


225 


25.3 


117.3 


21.8 


58.7 


2.2 


9.4 


5. 


Gymnastics 


7 


140 


22.1 


39.2 


19.8 


30.5 


2.0 


3.5 


6. 


Basketball 


30 


450 


21.6 


82.7 


19.2 


50.2 


1.9 


5.4 


7. 


Lacrosse 


4 


124 


18.5 


56.4 


16.8 


40.3 


3,2 


9.8 


8. 


Soccer 


15 


390 


15.6 


59.7 


13.8 


37.0 


3.0 


Q 0 
C.O 


9, 
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1! 
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17.3 
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15.2 


0.9 


2.4 


14. 


Swimming-Diving 


7 
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5.9 


II 2 


5.4 


9.8 


' 0.5 


0.9 


15. 
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I 


36 


5.5 


47.1 


5.5 


38.8 


1.5 


12.6 


16, 


Fencing 


1 




4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


0.8 


0.8 


17. 


Tennis 


6 




1 8 


7.3 


1.8 


7.3 


6 3 


L4 


18. 


Golf 


4 


36 


0.0 
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Table 2 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SPORTS (FEMALI-I 
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1. 


Gymnastics 


9 


117 


22.2 


42 7 


20.6 


32 7 


1.7 


3.2 


2. 


Basketball 


20 


320 


17.4 


60 5 


15.3 


41.5 


2.2 


7.5 


3. 


Volleyball 


J3 
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11 7 


31 1 
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27.5 


1.8 


4.9 


4. 


Track & Field, ind 


-> 


60 


1 1.6 


23 2 


1 1.6 


21.5 


'2.3 


4 7 


5. 


Softball 


10 


200 


10.4 


28 5 
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25.0 


2 1 


5.6 


6. 


Track & F^^ld, outd 


6 ^ 
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10 2 
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12.7 


1.5 


2.4 


7. 
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3 
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1.5 


3.0 


8. 


Ice HiKkey 


1 


15 
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66 
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2.3 


2.3 


9: 


Fencmg 


3 


33 


60 


90 


3.0 


6.0 


0.8 


1.2 
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6 


78 


5.1 


11 5 


4 5 


10 2 


i 0 


2.5 


11. 


' Id HiKkcy 


14 
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4.8 


25 2 


4 2 


21 0 


0.9 


4.8 


12. 


Swiniming-Diving 


8 


\^(^ 


*> *> 


15 4 


2 2 


13.9 


0^2 


1.7 


13. 


Lacrosse 


4 


108 


1 8 


8.2 


1 6 


8 2 


0 5 


2.2 


M. 


Golf 


1 


10 


00 


00 
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fable 3 

HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS (MALE) 
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1.4 


2. 1 • 
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8 
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36.4 
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1.0 
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12 
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1.2 


7.6 


7. 
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I 


51 
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4.2 
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8. 
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1 


27 
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9. 
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60 
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Track Sl Field, outd 
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96 


0.0 
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Golf 
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12 


0.0 
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Table 4 

fUGI! SCHOOL SPORTS (FICMALE) 
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3 
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Figure I 

EXAMPLE OF AN. EPISODE LNJURY RFIPORT 

NAIRS ACTIVITY REPORT FOR PERIOD 07/01/76 lo lO/1 1/76 
INSTITUTION/CLUB 0(X)505 1 8 Dale I (V 1 1 /76 PAGE 0006 
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Example of Report Obtained from NAIRS Data 

National Athletic Injury/Illness Reporting System 
(NAIRS) 

Artificial Surface: College Football and Soccer Injuries 
1975 



The aiiached tables ore prcseraeJ lo put in prcliiiiindr> pcrspcciive ihc associaUon of 
anificial lurf lo turf relaieJ injunc^* m college fvxnball and soccer as an exercise lodemonstrdic 
the computer capabiliiv of NAIRS Having g^nxl tum-around time at the computer, the data for 
these tables were retrievable within two hours. 

The football data were obtained from 41 coilege-universit) te tins from across the country 
which subscribed faithfully to NAIRS I procedures for the entire 1 975 season. Fifteen teams 
contributed a full season of siKcer data NAIRS-I is the version of the system which accommo- 
dates the optimal amourt of variables feasiule on a surveillance basis. Vanables within 
NAIRS-I include surface, helmets, shoes, and other protective products. 

For this exercise, particular injury problems alleged to be associated with artificial surfaces 
were chosen To display the data, the injuries were selected by two respective cntena. 
REPORTABLH cases and SIGNIFICANT cases. 

Except for concussion, a REPORTABLE case rev|uires an absence from panicipation for at 
least one day after day of onset This permits cautious overnight medical observation of a 
potentially limiting iirury prior to a decision as to confnued play. Concu.^sions require merely 
cessation of .ilhlcte\ actiwty lor ewiluation, whether for ten minutes or ten days. 

ASIGNIFICAN I injury i.areponabl e injury w hich keeps the athlete out of participation for 
at least one week This dasMfication helps aconiniodale the widely variable reporting and 
management of the aihleu vviih a minor injury some will be kept out o^ practice until the game 
while others will be ;old to work it off It is the SIGNIFICANT injury that should receive 
priority attention in tne search for problems an J rMttcrns. For thi.s repon, fractures were 
displayed as MAJOR as well (panicipation interniptcd for at least three wcekM to provide 
belter perspective in evaluation of this type injury 

The tables ^ere displayed as to SPORT RELA FED (games and practices) and GAME- 
RELATED (official games only) for funher perspective The GAME-RELATED data are 
considered im-rc meanmglul because "the game" ecjuali/es the inten.sity of activity. The use of 
practice time varies widely ami)ng coaches, and the tnrt may play a coincidental role m this 
regard NAIRS is also capable ot delimiting interest to home games, away games, practice- 
skill training, praetice-condilioning, and practice -scrimmages 

Finally , the data .trc expressed as rates per athlete -exposure in order toprowde perspective in 
this regard as well \ihlcte cxpiisures are calculated by multiplying the average practice s^ju ad 
sf/e times the numbers ot practices on a surface and/or the average game squad si/.e times the 
number of games iui a surface For rates, these calculations were divided into the cases 
experienced and multiplied by a common number to arrive at an mterpretabie whole number. 

For this repon. the unit of KXK) athlete-expv)surc (games) was uuh/ed hn GAME- 
RELATED data, while KMKK) athlete exposures (games and practices) was used for normaliz- 
ing SPORT-RELA I liD data 

All injuries were rq)orted oil a weekly basis to .NAIRS. ^vith the weekly reports including the 
frequency of practices and games on respective surfaces that week plus the average squad sue 
at practices and gmics thcit Aeek Consequently . end ot season recall problems were avoided. 



Delimitations 

1. These Jala tonsmuie the results troni but one season. WhJe ihe number of athletes 
tunslilutes the hirgcst number foIKnveJ tu Jate with such Jetajl, one sear's Jata have no ^ 
kno'vn stabihl>« Lnsuing >ears will have to determine whether the patterns displayed 
here will prevail or fluctuate widely. 

2. These data cannot be used to provide evidence of*.ause and effect The> only ^how the 
association of selected injuries with surfaces which, with defensible logic, ma> be 
sharing m the mechanism ol injurv or the seventy ot the injur\ WxT more sensitive (and 
expensive) pr^^edures would have to be utih/ed to examine wtth \alidit> ihe direct 
association of a surface to an injury. 

3. These data do not accomnwdate the pos.siblc influence of various helmeb and shoes on 
themcidence of injuries associated with respective surlacCb Such considerations will be 
pursued in the near future by NAIRS 

Comment 

It IS not the purpose of thisrepon to provide a studied conclusion o.i the hazards or attributes 
of artificial surface. More ladors warrant anaiv sis and more scasoniare required to arrive at the 
advantage ot trend Ime cxainination. Noiiclhelcss, Chi Square analysis was (K'rfornied for each 
caiegorv ot injurv to examine the statistical significance of the injunes as>ociated with natural 
and artificial turts in terms ot relative exposure to these surtaccs, and the attached tables do 
permit a tew generah/ations 

1 Artiticial turt did not constitute anv imminent hazard to the college UH)tball and s^Kxer 
teams expenencing it in '975 When attention is limited to signilicant injuries, no 
essential surtacc-relatcdness wa> found. In tact, the spuriousness of interpreting injurv 
data which mi\ minor and ,:gnificani cases is revealed 

2, Anitlcial turf is too general a ^.oncept tor decision-onented examination of injur> 
data. Diftereniuianutacturers pr^nJuce different surface svstemsby differem patents and 
pri.Ke.sses. To pursue discernible patterns of reponable or significant injuries, it would 
oe best to set aside the generic term for'Vespective brand names 

3. More subscnbing teams are needed to gam a respositor> of injunes of sufficient size to 
permit exannnation of brands and multi-variable associations To break down some of 
these initial tables to examine associated tactors u , vintage, athlete characterist.es, 
equi.-jnient characteristics, specific diagnosis, etc j, more cases are required to have 
usable N m a matrix cell To illustrate, because Polv turf accounted foronl> 0.2^^^ of all 
Nport- related exposures, it was excluded trom Table 3 (Sport -Related Case RalK.s) 

4 The considerable variation among respective team's injurv experiences preclude 
generalizations on artiticial surtacc Dase^.' on a particular team\ experience or a small 
number ot teams' expeuences 



NOFL. This project has been tuhded m pan vviih federal tunds trom the United Slates 
Consumer Product Saleiv C onmiisMon t'udcr contract number CPSC C 70^*^)50 The content 
ot this publication nt>l ncccssaril> reflect ihe view s the C\)mmtssion, n^.T Joes "nlion 
ot trade names, coniiiiercial products, urorgani/aiioiis implv cndiV'-ementbv the Commission 




' National Athletic Injury/Illness Reporting System 



Table 1 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL — 1975 SEASON 
SURFACE EXPOSURE BY ATHLETE-EXPOSURES (41 TE.*MS) 





Natural 


Artificial 


Astro 


Tartan 


Poly 




turf 


turf 


turf 


lurf 


turf 


Game Exposures 












N 


14214 


9588 


5920 


3007 


661 


% 


60 


40 


25 


13 


3 


(Home Games) 












N 


7344 


5115 


3067 


1712 


336 


% 


59 


41 


25 


14 


3 


(Away Games) 












N 


6870 


4473 


2853 


1295 


325 


% 


61 


39 


25 


It 


3 


Practice Exposures 












N 


157270 


126666 


91201 


35465 


0 


% 


55 


45 


32 


13 


0 


Total Season Exposures 












N 


171484 


136254 


97121 


38472 


661 


% 


56 


44 


32 


13 


0.2 



Table 2 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL — 1975 SEASON 
CASE RATE PER 1000 ATHLETE-EXPOSURES 
FOR SELECTED GAME-RELATED INJURIES 





Natural 


Anificial 


Astro 


Tartan 


Poly 




lurf 


turf 


turf 


iurf 


turf 


Reportable tracturc> 


3 


2 


2 




2 


Major fractures 


2 




1 


1 ' 


0 


Reportable abrasions 




1 


1 




0 


Significant abrasions 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* Reportable concussions 


3 


6 


4 


7 


11 


Significant concussions 










0 


Reportable knee injuries 


11 


13 


13 


16 


8 


Significant knee :njunes 


5 


6 


5 


8 


5 


* Reportable ankle injurses 


7 


11 


11 


10 


12 


Significant ankle injuries 


\ 




3 




3 


* Reportable fix)i injuries 


I 


3 


4 


3 


0 


Significant f<H)l injuries 










0 


*p < 01. Natural \s AnihcidJ 










9/8/76 




Table 3 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL — 1975 SEASON 
CASE RATE PER lOOOO ATHLETE-EXPOSURES 
FOR SELECTED SPORT'RELATED INJURIES 



Reponablc fractures 
Major fractures 

Rcponable abrasions 
Significant abrasions 

* Reportable concussions 
Significant Concussions 

*Reponablc knee injunes 
Significant knee injuries 

*Reponablc ankle injunes 
Significant ankle injuries 

'Reportable Foot Injunes 
Significant foot injunes 



Natural 


Artificial 


Astro 


Tan an 


turf 


turf 


turf 


turf 


<j 




c 

J 


0 


2 


3 


2 


3 




1 


i 




0 






0 


A 

o 

1 


o 
o 


5 


1 1 
1 1 


20 


25 


24 


27 


9 


II 


)1 


12 


14 


20 


21 


\t 


5 


6 


6 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 



*p < .01 . Natural vs Anificial 
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Table 4 

COLLEGE SOCCER — 1975 SEASON 
SURFACE EXPOSURE BY ATHLETE-EXPOSURES {15 TEAMS) 





Natural 


/. litlcial 


Astro 


Tanan 


Poly 




turf 


turf 


turf 


turf 


turf 


Game Exposures 












N 


34 i J 


749 


498 


0 


251 


9c 


82 


18 


12 


0 


6 


(Home Games) 












N 


1747 


371 


140 


0 


231 


9c 


82 


18 


7 


0 


11 


(Away Games) 












N 


1671 


378 


358 


0 


20 


9, 


82 


18 


17 


0 


1 


Practice I:xpOMires 












c N 


17167 


2405 


0 


0 


2405 




88 


12 


0 


0 


12 


Total Season Exposures '* 












N 


20585 


^154 


498 


0 


2656 


9c 


87 


13 


2 


0 


11 
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Table 5 

COLLEGE SOCCER — 1975 SEASON 
CASE RATE PER 1000 ATHLETE-EXPOSURES 
FOR SELECTED GAME-RELATED INJURIES 





Natural 


Artificial 


Astro 


Tartan 


Poly 




turf 


turf 


turf 


turf 


turf 


Reportable fractures 


I 


3 


0 


0 


8 


Major fraciures 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Reportable abrasions 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


Significani abrasions 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reportable concussions 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Significant concussions 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reportable knee injunes 


2 


3 


0 


0 


8 


Significani knee injunes 


1 


1 


0 . 


0 0 


4 


Reportable ankle injuries 


2 


3 


2 


0 


4 


Significant ankle injuries 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Reportable fool injuries 


2 


1 


0 


0 


4 


Significant foot injuries 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Question and Answer Period 

Question #/ Has there been an dllempt to ui>Q,St(tndard Nomendature of Athletic Injums. 
1 notice you h. ve "hamstring ' " . '"charlie horse" and so forth on the forms is this because there 
are student managers doing the reporting of information? 

Clarke The Standard Nomendature of Athletic Injuries was a product of two years' effort 
ofa subcommittee of the AM A back in the mid sixties, its purpose wastobnng some sense out 
of the ^'garbage" words and other non specific terms used b> medicine and ihooe associated 
with sport, to make sure that when people used the word, it meant the same thing to the next 
person it was also used in the programs of athletic tiaining and i understand some medical 
schools as a training device to make sure people were more precise. The AMA promised, at that 
time, after on** year's experience, to put the subcommittee back to work based on the feedback 
and then do the job right in the second edition That first edition is still the only one available. 
NAIRS built the medical terminology around ^hal publication so there would be a reference but 
It did not confine itself to the standard nom^ .e. It fitted in all sorts of improvements with 
medical help which would have been included m the nomenclature book, had there been the 
chance to revise it it is our goal to find some "angel'* that would allow us to get the copynght 
release from the AMA and put a second ediliun of standard nomenclature out and put the 
NAIRS codes with it so that both would be available together. Wc have found out from the 
athletic trainers in the schools, at least the ones that produce the student athletic trainers, that it 
IS very helpful to have a reference so they can teach the student what a word means and then 
show how to apply it m an dctual setting But. we are nut confined to this standard nomcncla- 
lure, if we find deviation s from it helpful Also, there are a lot rn)re things that go wrong with 
an athlete than what we have m the standard nomenclature book 
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Question #2. How do you handk the injunes sustained b> an athlcfc not indigenous to play . 
such as assault? A fight, for example? 

Clarke. The first injury that came to NAIRS was a fight and w e immcdiatel) pt't it in th.* axic 
and it's the same code number now for all sports — men and women Again, we make sure wc 
have the capability, of coding whatever can go wrong On the Case Abstract, which is that one 
sheet of paper when if somebcJ) ^ets hurt, after the diagnosis is given, the first th ink I put dow n 
IS the occasion using a simple check. The lO-senes under occasion is non sport related Ifithad 
nothing to do with the sports program, it has tobe withm the 10 scries and that would include 
getting hit by a car or a passenger in a car, or in school setting non-ph>sical educatioii. eu If 
It's part of the varsity program, it'sinthc20-senesandthe20isahomcgame.2l is away game. 
22 would be in the locker room, and after you get to the higher 26-27-28-29 dunng practice 
sessions in order to capture where within the varsity program that injury occurred But again, 
the computer can look for that "2", and say sport related or it can look for the **r\ non-sport 
related, and then within that we have a breakdown. Going to the 30 series is sub-varsity sports, 
especially in college football there is a lot of exchange between sub-varsity and varsity It 
required a loi»g discussion at the beginning meeting to capture all these things, so it was very 
obligate at the beginning. Club sport, I think is the 40 senes and 50 ts the physical education, 
60's is recreational sports » etc., on down the list. Occasionally, we Mill get an eniv* "e that 
doesn't fit and we modify the code. But, I think we now have captured virtually any way that 
somebody can get hurt and record it meaningfully. 

Question #J. How many institutes do you have participating and what do you project after 
that point? 

Clarke. I don't know how to answer that because that slide shows we have 42 colleges 
following football and maybe 18 following hocke; and they may be different institutions or 
they may be die same. Once in awhile I do ask Bud or John, how many different institutions do 
we have, but 1 can never remember. I'm guessing that wc have 100 different colleges and high 
schools volunteenng to use the system at this time in maybe 18-20 sports Then we deal with 
male or female and in some of those sports like basketball, we have male basketball and female 
basketball. But, we have the honzontal coverage now to some degree'to test the codes I Nvauld 
hke to have, a minimum of 50 institutions following a given sport before I get comfortable in 
being able to analyze the vanability in experience as wel. uS the meaningful mean rate Shortly . 
we will have a coefficient of variation attached to the meancase rate to reveal in a very succinct 
fashion the amount of vanation diere is around that mean. That mean may not represent 
anything odier than an anthmctital calculation or it may mean, that is where everybody is A 
coefficient of variation, is a very helpful tool for a single index for the amount of variation 
between institutions on diat injury rate. If different institutions have different experiences, then 
y.ou cannot generalize. You have to go deeper to find out what's the cause. 
* Question The in-depth surveys on some of the different sports have been summarized 
from time to time, is there any plan to put out an annual summary of in depths'' It's a pain to go 
through diem one at a time. 

Verhalen. I'll have to say that if you h ive been following the budget proce,ss in the Federal 
Government at all, '*No", there is no plan to put out an annual summary However, when I say 
that there, ts no plan to put out the annual summary, I'm talking in terms of a routine 
dissemination ^f data If you have questions, whether you have them quarterly, annually, or 
whatever, all you have to do is call the Clearing House or write to us and we'll give you 
everything we have, including the in-depth investigations. 

Questioner s response. Let me say that CPSC has been very cooperative anytime I ever 
needed anything, its just thai a tnp to Washington to go through the files and pick out 
information on the summaries does take some time. 

Verhalen s reply. I think that is one way to do it, if you have an opportunity to gci to 
Washington. We very muth appreciate it when people can, because it reduces our workload 
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They do their own search and we make the xerox facihties available. But, let me say that we do 
not want to discriminate between those of>Qu who tan get to Washington and those ofyou who 
may be in the Northwest and tan't get to Washington. If you wntc us, or call us, we'll do the 
something We'll xerox the in-depth investigations and send them to you. We used to do all of 
this free of charge. Now in point of fact, because of the case load, wc generally do charge 
beyond the first $25 worth of search. But, if you will call the Cleanng House, you can work out 
with them a way to reduce your single requests down to perhaps 7 or 8 requests, each one of 
which would by themselves be less than $25. We're happy to cooperate with you. 

Question #5. One or»he things that you deal with is reasonable nsks. Would you please 
speak to that point, and how do you determine that? 

Verhakn I v/ish I could. The concept really is unreasonable nsk and it's wntten into the 
Consumer Product Safety Act which Congress in its wisdom failed to define for the Commis- 
sion They failed to define it because there is no practical definition which can be uniformly 
applied across all products The concept of unreasonable nsk obv lously embodies a number of 
sub-concepis. The^ would include the possibility for an engineenng fix, for instance on a 
particular product Either a design fix or a quality control fix can be implemented. It includes 
the possibility of developing a reasonable fix within a short penod of time. Let me use wnnger 
washers as an example. For >ears, there has been a lot of injuries associated with wnnger 
washers, some of which you have heard in a *'junk yard" context. The problem is that a 
wringer washer has an average life of 27 years So any standard that might be developed unless 
it would have substantial impact on tht production of injuries — b> substantial — 1 mean 
approaching 100^ effectiveness — is likely to have a very low net effectiveness on the injury 
rate because of the slow penetration of new products meeting the standard. Therefore, e' en 
though injuries may be relatively severe — if the> are relatively infrequent — it would not be 
considered an unreasonable nsk in this context Hetause it would take upwards of 14 years 
teforeyou would even approach 50% of the problem. On the other hand, if you are dealing with 
sojnething like a pacifier, where the life span of the product is very short. As a matter of fact, 
most families probably own more than one, for any particular infant over that infant's time 
when he would be using it A standard would be effective tonceivably within the first year to 
year and a half and even though the mjunes nay be relatively slight. In some cases, of course, 
strangulation and death of the infant, but there are also minor lacerations and sometimes 
choking incidents, but not fatal injunes T.iis might be considered an unreasonable nsk because 
its a \er> eas> engineering fix to make a single piece molded unit rather than a multiple piece 
unit. Its a fairlv eas> fix to make it a relativel) soft plastic instead of a hard one that can break, 
develop sharp edges and injure the child's sensitive skin.t/t . So. a relatively slighter injury but 
much more frequent, would be considered an unreasonable nsk. So each product ircunsidered 
independent!) We also take into account the economic impact — whether or not there are 
substantial re tooling requirements on the part of the manufacturer. The mattress flammabihty 
standard which was generated bv the Commission, for example, was applied to an mdusU'y 
which is very much a "mom and pop" type of industry. While there are major mattress 
manufacturers, there are an awful lot of very, very small manufacturers who put out just a few 
hundred units a year and tlic flam inability standards lest which are required as destructive tests 
are very expensive to the industry So, when you are developing standards like this, you have to 
take intc .count the impact on the industry, the impact on the cost of the product, and the 
impact on the cost of medical ware So, it's something that has to be redefined for each and 
every prtxjuct and 1 will i t)nttnd that wc will never come up with a definition that something is 
or IS not an unreasonable nNk a ithou^ somebody taking the opposite side of the issue You arc 
never going to be ngSt to everyone. 

Clarke In the world uf sports ii gets more complex than just in the ordinary public situation. 
Wc had one experience last winter. Td like to shore with you that shows how people can. when 
they talk to e.ich other, get .something done Through almost .simultaneous interest between 
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some things that were coming into CPSC, to uhi»jh an inJividual ua.s aNSigncd I Jon't 
remember who speMficall), but thus involved a Hoi)ker bltxkomatK tackl^matK ma^^hinc 
Those of you who Jon't know what that is, it's a suspended dumm> apparatus but it's on a 
spnng loaded device. It is propelled at the person You can put^it back on one spring and it 
comes at him equivalent to a 100 po'^^d object and if >ou put it on another one, it comes at >ou 
with 200 pound force. You can piii them on together and it comes al v ou as a 300 pound object 

As a result of the use of that device, some \er> severe injunes began to iKcur last fall Joe 
Torg at Temple. CPSC and NAIRS sent a card or telephone ini|uirv to the people using the 
apparatus, requesting an> experiences the> had with the Hijoker app.iratus This was in the fall 
We got all this information compiled. The NCAA Committee on Competitive Safeguards and 
Medical Aspects of Sport.s rev ic wed these data in January Tw o day s 'ater, the Committee came 
out With a very firm position .saying that it was unreasonable nsk. Instead of the particular 
apparatus, they used a more generic term of any spnng loaded device or any kind of self- 
propelled device IS unreasonable n:>k because of unnecessary additional nsk There are other 
ways of leaching blocking and tackling that do nol have an additional hazard of that dummv 
coming al them at that ^pcal Therefore, the Comnmiee Uk>1 the position thai it should noi be 
used in football as an unnecessary additional risk and they alMj recommended to those that had 
them, todisconn..^t the .self-propelled device V^e did nol formally request or suggest that they 
do anything but notily these people becau.se thi.s would require a lot of legal process 

The National College riK>tball Coavhes Association picked that up and put it in the front of 
their current football biH)k ihis year as well It is p.irt of the ethical ^ondu^l listing and hopefullv 
the people will read the beginning of the book a> well as the resi But lhal was one way that 
showed unreasonable equals iinnecessarv additional risk 
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Round Table Discussion 
Epidemiology of Sports Injuries 



Moderator: Nomian Johnson 
Lincoln University- 
Jefferson City. Mo. 



Discussion: NAIRS AND EPIDEMIOLOGY 

1 Weaknesses of past studies of injuries as compared to NAIRS were pointed out. These 
included such things as: <3 c 

a. Multiple definitions of injury 

b. Lack of consistency in recording data 

c. High variability of injury definitions 

d Literature searches have indicated that the most ^'notable'' accomplishment of 
past studie:> was that the sprain was the most frequent sports injury. 

2 A point Nvas made regarding the misuse by the media of the kind of data that was 
furnished by the limited studies of the past dealing with sports injuries. 

3 Cost wasciied as a reason wh> as>steni such as NAIRS \^as not undertaken before this 
time For data to be of real value, one must have mfomution for a period of several 
vcars Also a change in the staff and/or leadership during a stud> of this t>pe often 
leads to reduced priority and effon. 

4 Definition of epidemiolog) was discussed Most studies do nut meet the criteria in the 
strictest sense of the word. The last two >ears of the Bl>th-Muellcr stud> met this 
criteria better than, in the beginning years. 

5 A volni was made that data such as that furnished b> the \Visc<aisin Insurance Plan 
could be helpful in jtud>ing epidemiological factors. However^ these data nia> not be^ 
used to make inferences lo other states because of geographical differences in patterns 
of injury 

6 It was also pointed out that epideiniologv will provide the data that will enable 
responsible safetv groups to make correct judgments regarding spons injuries and to 
recommend neccss.irv and desirable changes to thu^e responsible for spons as well as 
to ;;pons panicipants. 

A feeling was expressed that coaches would appreciate obtaining valid and reliable 
data such as NAIRS will furnish ti) help them handle the injury problems, 
DisctiSyton: HEW Surve\ 

1 Purf)ose of the HLW suivev w.is to obtain a conipilatiori of high school and ci)llege 
injuries and fataluies on a national basis It is the first epidemiological stud> ton- 
ducted on a national basis 

2 The sludv sample was randonii/cd and ine schools m tlit sample were stratified bv 
state. A total of 3H(X) schools participated in the study 

3 \ feeling among the discussion group was that the. sur\c> might stimulate high 
schools and even colleges to inipro\e their mjurv recording systems. 



tmton. XJuUidUon and nnpleiiieniaiion of Jala as t'uniisheJ b> NAIRS an J (he HEW 
survey ai ihe '"grassroois** level 

1. h IS imponani lo coniniunicale uiih people at (he "grassfoois" level so thai ihev 
receive injur> mformauon. are able lo interpret an J then »niplenieni appropnaie 
changes in their respective progranus. 

2. Terminologv anJ analv.sus techniques of the resear*.her iire not alua>s easv for the 
praciiuoner to grasp and understand* panicularlv in small out-of-thc wav schools. 

3 It should be the rcsponsibilit> ot those in protessional preparation depanments of 
physical education and >port to prepare future teachers, coaches, and athletic trainers 
to understand the spons mjurv problem including data sv stems such as NAIRS. Thev 
in turn uill disseminate such information to others at institutions where ihe\ will 
eventually teach or coach. 

4, U would be helpful il a wav could be found to effectivclv p».x)l the knowledge of 
researchers and make it available to the pracuioners 

5 Cenification ot coaches appears to be a realistic step in order to have persons qualified 
to understand the nature of the mjurv problem and do something about u 

Discussion. Points related to epidemiology of sports injuries 

1. Two examples were given of the imponan^e of a strong data base in order to make 
correct decisions Thev are: 

a. Our lack ot knowledge tn such tireas as predisposition to injurv of participants For 

example tight versus loose jointed ness. 
b The instances arising w here > oung girls ( 14 >rs of age) are participating against 

boys in a collision ivpe sport such asitKitball. 

2. The importance of understanding the, behavioral patterns of sports participants and 
their relationship to sports injunes. 
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Safety in College Athletics 




Mel Blickensiaff 
ind'iana State University 
Terre Huitte 



It is a distinct honor for me :o be asked to spear, io >ou about a subject that indirettl) I have 
been intensely interested in most of m> life, that of safety m athletics. There is suth afmc line 
bcmccn what a trainer does, and what you people believe in that I hupe the points I am about to 
present will be of interest to most of you. 

I feel certain that >ou as educators and administrators iri the field of siifcty have similar 
beliefs to those of us who are in the field of athletic train ing. The onl> real difference is so b^ic 
ihff' it is a question of which came first the chicken or the egg? To an athletic trainer, safety 
means irjirg to prevent injuries 1o a safety educator, safet> means trying to pr^^vent an 
accident. What is the difference? If we have an accident tiie end result is an injury . and this is 
what we are both eoncerned about 

Ifw e are to do the best possible job of attempting: to promote safety and prevent injury . man> 
^speus must be taken into ^consideration. Athletic trainers spend appruxiniatel) 607( of their 
time in this effort so it would seem logical to mention nian> of the wa).^ listed iii Klafs ar \ 
Amheim (7). It is extremel) duficult \o list these factors m their order of importance, but my 
personal opinion would be: 

I. \ gwxl physical examination. 

2 Must have a complete medical history 

3 Trainers must be utilucd in all schools thai have competitive athletic programs 

4 A docI^)r should be present at all major mpctitive events, and on call for all other 
events including practice 

5 G(xxl coaching techniques must . Judc. iommon sense 

6 Strength, condiiuminy. and Hexibjlnv routines must b* a pan of each day '.s routine. 

7 Adequate lules i.iusl be institute J to promote safetv , and there must be giH/d officiating 
to enforce these rules 

8 CaP.»tul treaiincnt and consideration of the injured athlete can prevent tunhcr injury 

9 Careful alien turn to the selection and fitting ijf all gear and equipment that the athlete 
will be using 

10 Constant supervision of all p laving taci lilies, playing surfaces, and dressing rooms 

I I Taping, padding, and wrapping shjukl be used onl> when needed (probaolv used too 
rv.ueh b> tramers*) 

The Organ i/,ing Comimnec for this Conference iggested that mv speech include recent 
trends in the development of sports equipment, fitting equ nt, and ccrtai odier specialtv 
uev lees I ^ill .ij. ^enliate pnmari!; in ihe^c areas, but will also ci^mment on several others 

Before g^-uing around to specifics iheu iire seVTal questions 1 would like lu ask. Does 
anvone know c\a*.tlv how in44n> serious injuries are ctiused bv faultv equipnient^ This same 
que vtion could be asked about the automobile In answer to th.se questions, I don't think 've 
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k.now for sure. I once heard u saiu lhal ii onl> l^>ok one !oi)sc nut behind ihc siecnng vsheel io 
scauer a 1000 p**.U over ihe countr> side. 1 feel there is a parallel here wuh some coaches I 
referio the c^^ches that place wtnnuig above ihealhleie'^safei) and future heuhh. Inansv\erlo 
m> first question, we must keep go^nl records no that accurate information is available 1 feel 
that manufacturers are constantl> improving their products, but hosv can wekno'A for ccnain 
unless we have statistics for purposes of compansonV 

In an attempt to gam funher insight into the cause of athletic injuries it wjs ncce to 
review some of themorc current literature. Bl>th ai»u Mueller ( 1) presented a ^hree part series of 
articles which covered astud> of high school foi)iball injures dunug the >ears, 1968 1972 The 
North Carolina High School Football Surve> helped answer some of the where, when, and 
bows of athletic injunt^ The report substantiated inal knees and ankles ranked the^ighest of 
the more common injuries. Head and neck injune^ rated much higher than anticipated. C 
could be traced to fault> or ill-fitting equipment, tors' ' : from twistmg movements, coll'.>io ^ 
or contact, inadequate care, improper coaching techniques, illegal acts, and a host of oth>r 
factors. Part three stressed coaching as a ^lossible factor, and I personall) fed this aspect can't 
be stressed enough. 

The PhysiiUin ana Sport.smeilh earned a special report on "What's the Stor> on Sports 
Equipment?" (9) Thi> i> an excellent »ulicle indicating that there is a joint effort b> the »>ICAA, 
NTSHSA, NATA. team ph>M*.ians, manufacturers of sports equipment, and otners to form a 
research organua^'on known as NOCSAE The purpose being to establish performance 
standards for sports equipment. So far .standitrds have been set for football helmets only The 
government*:) Consumer Product Sateiv CuinmiNSion is beginnihg to enter into the picture. 
Some funding for -studies of qualit> and satet> ot >port.^ equipment has been offered Exainina 
tions of special .spnng loaded training dcvice.s ha*e been made, and Jcoiiimendations to 
ehininate the dangerou.s \.on ,tructioi. of alununuiii ba.seball bats It is hoped that more mone> 
will be made available to help do research in sports safety 

Nunierou.s people feel that tnaiuitacturers hav c iiiipro\ ed the.r equipment to the point iiial the 
coach and the a.hlete havc a false ^en^e ol ^ecnrllv This feeling has been echoed b\ Dr. Donald 
Cwper, Team Ph;. ician, Oklahoma Stale Universuv In a speech as part of the Medical 
Symposium at Indiana State Lniscrsit) thLs past, summer, Dr Cooper stated that gocxl headgear 
and face guaids havc advanced to the pomt that it is vat-.-.iiig head and neck mjunes. His point 
was that if the lace guards were taken ott. sec how niaii> alhleies would continue to use their 
heads as "batieAig rams " 

Dr. Cooper aNo .tated that it there are \er> manv other Iav^ suits ol the magnitude o. the 
Rtddell caj>e, (a $5.3 t ullion case was lo>t m a I londa Court but is now being appealedi fo'i(baIl 
will be a sport.A>l the pa,st It is obsuuLs that niaiuitacturcr . ^o^is wdl rise as more and more 
safeiv IS built into the equipment anJi the co-st of liabtlitv insurance contir.ues to ri.se. Dr. Cooper 
funher stated that the game of the tuture. which wll replace football, will be s^Kcer These 
cotnment.s brought a strong rebutal troma leading manufacturer and pioneer of the fu'.c guard 

Manv sports have then own indi\ idUi,Ii/ed equipment problenvs, but this di,seussion will be 
confined primarilv to UHJtbail 1 he greatest concern seems io center on headge^ir, face guards, 
^houlderpads and shoes Other disc usmum will iiKlude coaching techniques, rule changes, and 
officiating 

To insur" the maximum saletv ot each competing athlete the best qualitv equipment which 
the School can atlord should be purchased. Prutcctivc equipment should be individually litted, 
and should be purchased based oinhc combined thinking >f the coach, trainer, team phv sieian, 
and the equipment man Regardless ot the pn».e. die best piece of equipmen* is wi>nhless if it 
doesn't tit The tollowmg suggestions arc oUcicd as an aid tor fitting the most essential pieces 
of football equipment: 
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Headgear 

Hc«uli:ear nuv be dasMllcil iniu oiw ol three baM«. tspcs li^juiJ tiirtillcJ. paildcd. aiu! 
suspcMMoii M) per si»iMl{)rcU. Mitt uouKlbe ihe liqiud-airulled it (lie {irubleiu ohiiaintcnanvC 
touKl be eliMit'iaU'J Ourpruhlciii ^^ah this ivjx oi heaJiicai a repair problem We cau'litel 
Sparc pans Allien ^» . nee^l ihem Reganlless ut tvpe. ihe liea^liiear luvM be m^liwJuallv lateJ lo 
ihc alhlcie*, neaJ tonlour The heaJi^ear iiuisl be {)hn.eil su that v^heii prop<'rl> positioned the 
trc»a portion will rest appro \i male I^v iUie liriLier ^wdth above the evcbro^^ > Lai holes nuisi line 
up with ear openintis Suspensions inusi be shiiiiiiied ^wth s|x;eMl sponge -fadJiPi: to prowde 
uniform cimiac I at all points All luiiiiiis nuisi be iiiaJe betore the thin strap isadju.ied Cheek 
pad> must be eorrcetlv si/ed, aiul the thin >trap niav no^v ot adjusted Double thin straps, 
forehead and neck pads tan provide added satetv 

When iittini; the Iiquui air tvpe ahwiv s till the top first to assure the eorre^t heiiiht. The top 
eord of the suspension type helmet lu.is. betonsiaiitlv theeked to see that itdocsn t workKH)se. 
Tuf'skni apphed to the knot wjis prevent this 

Alwavs lake into aetouni the loni; haired athlete that lias jUsi cviine troni the barber shop 
RiHiiine vvcekl) t^^eeks must be made to >ce that all parts o! the headiietu- are mi up-top 
condition 

iixeellera drawings and liliiiii: insiruelun»s uiav be obtained Ironi an ariiele whieh apfKMred 
in the Januar\, 1^7^^. issue ol Cramer's hir\t Xulci (4) 

Face Guard 

The laee iiuard has probablv had a dual ettcet on tlie game ol lootbal! Not onlv has it 
pro- idevl the desired ptoteetU)ii lor the taee. but also lias advled a ne^v dimension totaeklm^ and 
blifekiug Curreiit rule tlianges should help to return this sjKeiali/ed pieee ol equipment to lis 
intended purpose 

Materials and styling v ar v ;vah the manulattuiei. but the ordinal intent was to provide 
iiiaMmum tat la! jiroieetioti I u atMin this proi^auui the mask must be atlaehed in sueh a wav 
that a tan [)e removed in ease ot eiuergenev» and the best method is a eul-awav i\pt ot 
allathiiient I he guard t.uisi bt installed at a tw >"lint:er ^v idth troiii the nose Great eare niu,st be 
lakt n to t -nter the guard on tlie hd'dgeai to pre vent tw istmg ( enter bars give proieelion 
Without sa«.rilitaig tht field ol visi.ui and athletes should he eueouraged to use this tvpe 

Shoulder i*ads 

Shoulder pad .ire usually tiassaied uao thiee basit types Hat. eaniilever, and 
wr*ip around Ihe Hat pavl is toiumoiil) ^vurnbv ^juaitt that ks, a is light »ind does not resiriet 
the parser s throu ihg ahilitv rrotetUoii lias hteu satrilieed .iiul many shoulder miunes icsuU 
to the at roiniDt laM^ular joint bet»iu.e du pad rests diretllv on the shoulder 

Ihe tantilev<.f pad is used by most ha* ks autl lireiiii ii Its eiHistruel, on allows the toree ol 
impatt to he dt^sip.,ted tti the Jiest.t.K! to the haek raihti lhaiidiieelly Uuhe ^hiUildei Tlieou'jr 
pad ^els abi)U shiiuklei level on a i>pe ol spring, thus piovidmg .idded proteetion beuire the 
linal nnpaei is nansmaicd to the shoulder 

Ihe wrat> arouutl typt p.ul is b.isit.illy a lUodilied taiililevei eiuistruetion ft is djsigned to 
distribut iLjpa«.l o^ei a iiiuth i re.iler area by a sp^eial system oi pis^kets loe.ited in the Iront 
and rear I his pav' has a sj>ceial litting t^ehiiujue in vJut h the .it) 'etc s t oat si/e determines tlie 
pad si/e 

Most shoulder pads ,11 L laitd nnc hiiger Aullli Ihuii the iittk and twu lingers Irom the deltoid 
tap \troimoe 'awt ulai tliaiiiiels should he properly loe.iled when the pad is m its eorreet 
{josition atid is ta iil> la* nl or strapped lu plaee Pads should he tiirelully seleeied .leeordingto 
the pla>er s poNiiuuu and sliouUl aitoip* rate ihu^e ttatiues w IikIi give in.iMiiiuiii proteetion 

5ihouIder patls shouKI be tlietked ^veekly lut «.iaeks, l.»oseiiv.is, Ir.ived laees.amlanv other 
toim ot wcai ih.a eould prove ha/ardous 



Linebackers and iefenbivc Imcinen coulJ probabl> rcJucc ihc pinchcJ nerve" s>nuromc, 
by the use of eollar.s. The collar must be corrccil) po.suioned. The uir l>pc gives belter 
proicciion than the usual solid spopge type. 

Shoes 

Probabl) no piece of equipment is more iMipurtani ihiui the athlcie\s shoe>. Manv factors 
must be taken into ac>.ount iii dcionniniii^i the efficicn^v and >atotv of the athlete's perfor 
mancc. With the development ot an'fuial turf nuinv n*'v^ shoe ivpes have been used, and it is 
not uncommon for an athlete to h«u as nian> as three or tour different pairs, depcnJmg on 
weather conditions and the t>pes of .surface on which he will be plavmg. 

The general rules which appiv to loot',all sho<\s arc as tollo^^s. Uppers must be made of a 
good grade of leather . sv nthetic, or car.^as Suic^ should be flexible in the shank, but firm m the 
cleat area. Heels should ilt snuglv The average tootball pl-ivei needs a ^vidc sv^Ie to aid in 
balance and stabihty, and also to prevent the uppers from losing their shape 

Shoes should ue fitted so iha, th^rc is a quanci to a half inch between the end of the lues and 
the front of the shoes. Correct width ^an be dcicrinined after the shoe has been laced and ihe 
athlete is standing with lull we»ghi on ihc shoe There .should be one halt to three quarters of au 
inch width of lacing, and the wi.Icst pan of the ^hoc .should nulge slightiv ^^hen squee/.ed 
together. 

Man> studies have been nude in an effort to reduce knee and ankle nijunes Most of li esc 
began in the niid-si\tie>, and ' a^c contuiued pene>dicallv Mn^e that time Hanle> (6) re^o'ii 
mended the renunal of heel dealN The Harwird sludv iH) used a bar to replace the rear cleans 
The New York public .sehuuls. 2H>.pe rune ntcdvwth a Ka^ diNc heel and aLsu s^Kcer ivpe shoes 
Cameron and C»is t3j pertornied a controlled studv .vith a .sAivel tvpe forward cleat 
a rangemem and a skid t>pe heel bar KLin tccls that heel cleat - arc worthless, and are onl> 
worn because of tradition. Klein ha^ po.scd a ralher uueresting question What plavcr.s run on 
their heels?" 

The combined thinking i.t team |)h> sicians. traincr.s. and rt'searcher*- ind.^.Uc that cleat.s are 
the mo.st important single tactor in the prevention ot ankle and kiKC injuries Attempts ha^c 
been made to reduce the gripping piuver when the tiH)t i> planted bv reducing the length ot the 
cleat, cJianging the shape ot the elcat. adding a^lditional cleats, special cleat arrangements, 
swivel attachments, heel bK>cks, tu Ihe most wulclv accepted trend m die past tew vears 
seems to be the use of the soccer shoe ^ith a molded .ole and V-itich cleats 

Mouth Guards 

Mouth guards have been used tor vears bv si me coaches, but until ictentl> thc> were not 
used bv all. High .schiH>Is v^cre the tirst to adopt a mandator) nik, and later this rule was 
adopted the colleges 

Man> ditterent mouth guards are available with the tost var)ing troni as little as one dollar to 
as much as $35 The l>pe made bv denti.sts requires taking impresMvHKs and buildups, hence the 
higher cost. Custom tit mouth pieces utili/e a lia> and puitv like tiller ^vhich makes perfect 
impnnts when the teeth bite down Suction I its, ire casi!> made b> inuiicrs»on in boiling water 
Boxer types reijuire no special fitting, and are least eflieient 

Rcgtirdless of the t>pe ut mouth piece >ou prctcr, must carrv an insuiance poliev The 
purpose ot the mouth piece is the prevention ot dental m|urics and concussions 

New Football Rtiles 

The Rules Committees ot the 'sCAA and the National I cderatioii ot State .iig'n School 
Associatior>s(iNFSHSA) have made several important uilc changes that deal with tackling and 
blcK'kin^ techniques The purpose ot these changes was lu prevent the ase of the hccul and 
helmet as a priniarv means ol making contact 




\Un\ coaches ha^c laaghi head bliKkinu and ta'.kling lor >cars \k\lKal icscarchcr,* ha\e 
clear!) shuvMi (hat ihis tcxhnuiuc is (he major cause ui he id and neck injuries, and lor this 
reason the 1976 rule' ucrc changed 

Coaching technujuei> must nvw include ilie use ot the chest, shtHiM^rs, arms, and hips rather 
than the head Assuming the coach docs a good job ot conditioning hi> athleics. head and neck 
injuries should deerea.se 

A third ingredicpt huh ls unci looked b\ nian\ m ihe t"ie!d of s,itct> is g^x^ v)ir;^;ut:r.g Not 
only must the otflciaLs kno\s the rules* but iiiusi \x. able lu inierprel a .d entorce them under 
game conditions Oltuials that lose ^.oiurol k.\ the game ccrtainl\ endanger the sat'et) uf the 
eonipeiiiors Gixxl olTiciating is <i must' 

Conclusions 

Wc know that in ail coni[x;tm^e spurts, liiere ^^dl be some injuries, Safe*\ cduea^ori), 
researchers, coaches, teaui ph>sicians, ,ind trainer. s are in an excellent position to reduce the 
number whr^do oceur. il' wc use eomiMon sense 

A^summg that each athlete tias been gi\ei. a M.orough ph\ >ical examination, the next logical 
step would be to st.in practice witlt a sijuad ot well conditioned athletes. Cunditiomr.g must 
,>lart during the oti seas^Mi and in man\ schooLs has progressed to a \ear round prograir 

Athletes must be oult'iiied ^i[h the be>i possible equipment that the team can aftord It must 
be fitted corredlv and wcW maintained or its protecti\e wilue mav be rendered worthless. 

Cthical coaches whu tea^h sound fundamental technujues >>hould be employed Winning 
should m)t be placed abo\e the future health ot the athlete 

Lach cuiKjXlitnc athletic program should ha^e an athletu tiaincr u> aid in tnc prolCLiion of 
the athlete's health 

Rules, utTiciaK, and ulticiating are o\ iw,^U more I'liportancc than most people think Rules 
should bccunsuintlv changed [o protect the athletes, aiidg^KKl otticials must be hired to enforce 
the rxiles 

Last but not least is the area ol i esc arch Studies utili/ing caretull) kept records would 
cert.unU be helptul tu an^^si ring the inanv c^ucstum^ ut the past, ^Mth ho(>es that reaver mistakes 
will be made in the luture 
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Introduction 

People concerned about allilei'L satct) a.ni in partuular iIil injur) mIu ilioii Lonic from 
almosievcrv walk of life Thcj ii» iu- J: alhlctc-). Loaches. ir.uner>. jiarcnLs d^j-^iors. educators, 
legislators, new b media, cquiDniciUinanutaLiurcrs. law )crj>. uMsUiaiiLC Lonipanic.s and authors. 
Examples of some of their LoiiLcrns ir Judc. 1) prote>Munal alhlclL> exprL-»sniL: LOMLcrn o»er 

, pla>ingjZamesSonanificiai turf. 2) the AniLnLan FmMball Cuadies A.>N^M.taltun go.ngoi. record 
as being opposed to the use of the head a> a pninarv point of contact in f^K)lball. 3) team 
ph)SKians expre.si>mg Niroiig tcLliiigs tliat thcv .siiould ha^e a w»kc in ruling on protective 
football c<|uipnient. reprcMiitaiivL-. and >Laator> intr^H^lucing ictiislation intenJeO to govern 
amateur sports in every diniensjun. 5i the rkw.sjuedia hul more on what the> have been 
domg la a moment. 6) equipment inanulaLturers. one o\ has dropped its entire line of 

protective equipment, in pan I am loIJ. bcea jse of iitigatiun problems. 7> author^ till tht wav 

^ from a*hlelcs and coaches to psv».hologists and lu.w James .A V.-whener himself 

The subject of sports injuries is an emotional ^ nc regardless ot the le^cl 't sports being 
studied Perhaps the hiL.h school le^el is more emutiunal than most because ol oi : or two ver> 
simple facts Tirsi. the athletes uuolved are o( a relati^elv >ouiig age. .Secondly . there are far 
more people watching high ^^.h<>uI teams than anv other Ic^ci Injuries t J pro*i\sMonaI athletes, 
for example, .ire viewed nut nearl) soemotiona Iv. even though their j:ames are watched b> 
large portions of the gener.il public Pcrhap- liiis ts because the athlete^ inw)Ivcd are older and 
arc betng paid tor what thev are doing 

Todramati/v how emotional the situation can become at the high school kvel. I need onlv 
site one actual me. lent that ivcurred in \V i.sconsin during our high school hnitball program not 
more ihtUi four weeks ago Ihe initial report o! the uicidciu was received at ni> home late one 
Saiurdav night mihe tonii ot aphoiic call tromihc parcmsoi the bo> inw)Ucd Ihe first reports 
indicated that he ha<l tra».turcd hi^ n»-vk m a ttH)tbali game and s.i> m the intensive care unit of 
one of our stale hospitals ii traction and with a serious possibiluv ot being a quadriplegic for 
life Subsequent repoHs. s* me sLniiutlicial . some rumors leeei^ed Irom spectators, the patents 
oncc again, newspapers thai became in^oUcd and sc^eial well mientioued citi/ens. mduated 
all ot the following, the ho\ wa^ a earing ^habb> ccjuipmeiu, the otticiatiiig in the game vvas 
vcrv poor, there were rep*. ate d iiieujeiits ot dirtv tactics U'^cd b) the opponent, the biw attci 
being injured. wasp^H)rl> handled m thai he lav on the Held Ir. iiearlv 45 minutes bet ore being 
remove(l and the tinal aisuli iKnated v^hen he was pui into tlie emergence vehicle I here w.is 
so little conceri. tor him as u uMtin^ aiiilete that the door ot the wliiele was slammed on his 
foot, as he ii> <a\ a makeslutt sueteha 

After numer* as 1' mrs ot uuestigtition hv letter, lelepluine and pet^iHial visjuitioii the tacts 
were found t** r , as lolU»w> (he equipment the bov was wearing was perlcetlv .ulequate, the 





otfKi.uing was e\ccllcru. il was ,i harJ hitiinti coiUCnI. hui tturc sv.is m dirt) pl.iv he was 
hamllcd c\(rciiicl> well in that he was icniu^cJ khu (he lIclJ in «t fniiumuni afitiHim ot time 
with all neccss«irv ptccauiti/iis induJin^ the hi^Uliiii: i^t the J^M.*r un^il he was coiiipicteK in (he 
vehicle The final hit i)t intorni.ition is most si^nilkani The ho_\ a as hack in schm)l the 
following MonJa) niorninLi wearing nuthin^ more than a Nniall vullar as .1 neckbrace 

NoionK IS this an enioiiiuial subject, but ii is aUo an eMreiiieI> ci>niple\ one It is complex 
not on! V because ut the wide ^arict) ot aUi^ it ie> involseil in uar spurt in ii w or M, hiit because ot 
the wide range ol pru^iraiiis inw)KeJ a^ wdl Rctcrences are iii.idc lu injuries occurring in 
programs all the wa\ Iroin presciuu)! through pruU\ssiunals. including: a iie randies troni under 5 
lobevund 50 ve.irs The subject isiurther complicated b> the tad thai mjiine.s can be disc u.ssed 
from so man> diltercnl appruaciies F or example. i>ne c.in discuss the ,in.itum> , the prevention, 
(he rccogniiiun. the evaluation, du immediate care, or the follow up ^are of injuries Injurv 
data can be di \ ided b\ Npori. b> bod\ pan. b> severii) , b\ t\pe of injurs .t/i . Perhaps the mo.sl 
coniplicalinL: (actor at .ill is ilie simple oucstion of how does one dcf-ne an injurs ^ Because 
different invcMi^Mtors have ^h sen dittereni wa>s to define what con.^tiiuies an injur\ , their 
findm^is often appear lo be in con^^ici with one another .md in m> opinion are otten grosslv 
misleadins: in terms ot the magnitude ot the injurs situ.iiion as it actuall) exists 

Du not mistake what 1 am saving to implv :hat there is no problem To be sure, we do have .1 
problem As a matter ot tact, in ni> opinion, we have more than one problem \Se have, of 
vi>ursc. the prv)blem the injurio theniNCIve>. but wc have twoaddiiu»n.il problems that I feci 
iire perhaps even nu)rc serious Ihev aie 1 > the c \ainplc that is being set lor our voun^.ithletcs 
and 2> the wav the mcilia rcpoit^ the problem ot sports mjurits. These two problems are in 
iheniseUes turther ci>mplicateiL I he tlrsi. the ex.imple being set tor our >oung .uhietes. is 
conipl .aied b> ihL ta. t that Vse can dc vcrv little about some o\ the>e exanip. Man> high 
..nool hockev plavers have been ^ii vcn tht iiiipresMuii that the most decisive move a plavercan 
-nakc in a hockev ga lu is in eaisi. his upponeni's skiill with his stiek Vouiig ttHJtb.jlI pl.iver.s 
learned not manv wejks agi> that the best wav handle a pcsiv wide receiver is to have a 
detensivc half^>ack give him a well placed clbow »u ihe |aw Ihe whole scene is funhcr 
complicated I',', the ver. rea! liuestmn ul what iioes tlie general public real!) vvant to see in a 
sports eoni^ A St/ine cvuleikc ol what the) vsaiu niav be tound m ihiSijuoJe troni.i recent issue 
KtiSpipris. hlusitiiit J i> I he phr.ise makes the hit -echi)iiig the mobsters term lor murder is 
much in vtigue I xpiosiv^ contact, wdh the imphed promise ol c.ived nbs, gut. he.ul, logs or 
' 'iatevei. Is one ot the niosi attraciive teatures ot ttie game lor some sjKctator.s l.istcn to 
Howard ( »»sell bleel »v iih ill ofiicci v ed c \».itenjent altera dcten^ixc line sin.m hascoldcocked a 
ijuarterback. or a defcii^'.c back has all but Jestrovcil a wule receiver Baiial contact is one 
thing prit Iovt|l>alI is seiling. it s wh.u ihe ^iMch teaches his pla>er^ti) exec." with vigor and 
ettiMeiicv It s [lad enough that the example is being set .nid bad enough that certain 

scgmcuNol our sueietv want to see tliiskmdot lxh..vnir. but the ultima*'.' wrong is th.it some ot 
i»i.r higl' NchiHiI athlete s .uul ^ LS Nimic id *>ur high s^hot I co.ichcs ive strong indications that 
lhe> \\\^\ to enaii.ite this kmil ot behavior 

Ihe second protiLiii th.it I have .uldci! u> thts iiMiipl^s sieiie is m ni\ opinion the most 
^tgniti ant oiic ol .ili I leic' here lo the vvav the media h.iiidlc s the ptoblem and will iliscuss this 
in Ml det.iil m .i nuMnent 

henTi I iliseUsN wh.u I coiiMdci to he ^i^llle oi tin. major issues and developmentsin sports 
s.iletv I the high schooi le vd. let me >ei inie ot ivvn ii{<,und rules \ irst I have dealt I.irgelv .hut 
m«tex aNivelv. wiih the situation .is it exists m the State ol VV iseonsiti. since this is the scene 
with wi h ! .1111 mosi t.mnh.ii Sciondlv. 1 havc i lu)scn to tei)hu c the word, issues, with the 
word, c« "rns 

I wou hke ii» pit sent wtj.it 1 ciiiisulei ti» he lour ot the most pie smg ciMicetns and 
(levelopmonts that rel.ite to tliem 
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Concern Number 1 

'"Injuries in ihe high school program are rampant " First, let n^ give you the scene as it is 
presented by our news media I will at the same time be addressing myself to the problem I 
mentioned earlier, that is the manner »n which the ma.si media handler the reporting of the entire 
injury situation and right along with this the irresponsible remarks ii.».Jc bv some individuals 
who should know better. 

From ihcChicago Tribune{2). Title of the Article ~ "NM.lnjunes Cost Money Too." The 
article deals primarily with professional football, however, th nre is hak doubt that as the 
typical reader goes through it, high sehiwl programs suffer, if in no other Wd> , from guilt by 
association. Some excerpts from the article. Quoting »he physician from the San Diego 
Chargers: "By the second or third game of the season, 1 find everybody is hurt." 

Quoting theauthor of the article 'Without radial rules changes, and an equally improbable 
altering of coach and player attitudes, Amerhon football will continue to be the world's most 
injurious team sport With a casualty rale of lOO'^ Nuw all of a. sudden, the anicle is dealing 
with American football as a whole, it staned iiut dealing with professional football. At one 
point in the anicle, the authors used their frceu^m of the pre,ss" to make comparisons with 
England's rugby The comparisons, by the v^ay. were based on the opinions of one Bntish 
physician. 

Again from the Chu ago T ribune (3) , Title * Annual f^pi J-mic in Prep Football . "In spite of 
this title, over 75^ of the article, to be conservative, deals with injury reports and statistics 
from football at the professional, college and university levels In addition, many of the qi Jtes 
regarding what exists at the high school level arc, once again, found to be nolliingnuTe th»inthe 
opinion of a single individual. 

The Wisionsin State Journal (7). Title. * f-\H;tbaIL The most Ha/arduus Sport." Reference 
is made to 3(X),C00 adult and ^hiM injuries requinng emefgcricy treatment every year, as well 
as about 20 deaths The artule deals with fiK)tballall the way from the sand lot level up through 
the professional level No distinctions are made regarding injury fre^juency at one level or 
another. 

Now fu. ne granddaddy of them all ABC Siws Close I p ( I ), Danger in Spurts, Paying 
the Pnce." Broadcast over the ABC television network on Monday . October 14. 1975, 8.00 to 
9:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 

The intent of this one hour national bri>adcasl was, tome, suspicious, when I saw the script as 
published by the Aniencan Broadcasting Gjiiipanv Those of you who ^aw this aav esty may 
remember the opening quotes 

Opening line from the actual script' Speaking - Juics Bergman Narrative — "More than 
800,000 Amencan youngsters are injureii in high school I >otball everv year. Why ^" 

"You are h)oking inside a damaged human knee . Oneol hundreds of thousands injured 
each year Of those injured scores of thousands eiiu-up being operated tm. nu)usandsof 
those are high school ftx)tball players. Nt» one is sure how many." 

"V/e let our sons play fvx^tball with cijuipment that Uro often is dangerously inadequate. 
Why?" 

but enough of that"!.' 

Ur fortunately, what the viewing public did ni)t kni)W is that ttiese opening statements, 
inherently over draniali/cd and misleading, all appear tjn the tu^l page of the- script, under the 
one word heading — "Tease " 

If one looks up the def I nition of the Wi>rd" tease" in Webster sNcw Collegiate Dictionary, it 
reads as follows "To vex, h^irass, or irritate by petty reuii*:.>{s, or jests and raillery .** That last 
word sent mc to another page in the didion.iry where I found "raillery — joking ndicule, 
pleasantry touched with satre, banter " So much for tiie opening 

I will not bore you with the sensation seeking cimtcrits of the balance of (he program expect to 
point out thatthe title to the next portion of the scnptinmy opinion says ttall. There at the top of 
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page 3 IS iho (oMinionial lo the valiJil) of ihc cniirc sho^\ Thai mle. Ac\ 1. 
, The unfortunate thin^ about all ot thi> is thatch cii though ilicrc arc numerous valid stauslxal 
rop'on^ available on sports injuries at various levels an J for the vanou.s sports, these repcrts 
receive ver> little attei»tion. The repoHs highlighted b> the ineJia are the isolated cases 
involving the quaJnpIegic or the Jeath Ah, btit alasi Such :s the nature of our "free press." 

Yetanotner >cr\ rnisleaduiganJ unfair JinienMon to all i^f this i.s that frequent!) v\ hen one of 
these art Klesappcar>, it is written as it mj one tare sori>di}ing an v thing about athletK injuries. 

The net result of all o! this is iiiisuiKlcrstanJiiig bv the genera! public This misunderstanding 
IS perhaps best summed up bv the lollowmg trom Hu forum in an issue of Ti/we' Magazine (6)* 
v\here a reader wnle> to the editijr I have a time saving idea Wh> don't ue speed-up the 
course of the National Football League s apparent evolution b> next >car giv ing all defensive 
linemen battle a\cs and maces and all offensive linemen shields and spears, and thro^^ out the 
football since U onlv get,> in the vvav Then sound the trumpets, drop the h*uidkerchief, and 
theer the carnage while American fwtball, ch.iracter «nd sp()rtsmanship, bum " 

Even this observation mad*, bv one reader was prompted b> an earlier *irtiele dealing with 
professional fiH)tball, but ended in an indictment ol 'American tootball, character and 
sportsmanship " 

If reports of this kind are exaggerated, what are the facts? 

The most accurate UH>k I can gi-e >ou concerns the athletic 'iijurv picture in Wisconsin 
f roni the data collected in our insurance program or Benefit Plan, which is conducted b> our 
Slate Assoctation otTice, wt are able lu draw the tollowing conclu.>ions regarding football 
mjunes in Wisconsin public high schools during the 1974 season. 

The ixlds ot a high >thool i^H>tba]I pla>er being injured were appro \i mate I v 16 out of 100 
Yes, in the State ot W iseoiisin. a plaver ^ chances of being injuied during the 1974 season were 
approximately one out of six 

But Iet\ l(H)k a little closer at this one chanee out of six. 

The injurv a f^H>tball player vva> most Iikelv to sustain was a contusum The next most Iikel> 
injurv was a- sprain 

These two Laic^'orics i hardly serious or permanently d]sabling injunes) together comprised 
nearlv 75 ^< of the chances ot injury oi any kind In other words, the ixJds uf an injury that was 
more serious than either ot these was sonieihing les>than five out of evcrv one hundred injunes 

lo take the renuunmg categi>ric> <m\\ some ol which are mi)re serious, the ^xlds were 
somethmc hkc thiN 



Fraeuires 


1 out ot every 


7 iniunes or 
1 (JUt ol ever) 


46 participants 


Lacerations 


I out ot overv 


27 injuries or 
1 out ot every 


170 participants 


DisNvations 


1 out ot evcrv 


44 iniuries or 
1 out ot every 


28^ paiticipants 


Onitusions 


1 out ot everv 


44 lnjurle^ or 
! out ot everv 


2H3 pan lei pants 


Dental 








Injuries 


1 mil ot everv 


''O injuries t»r 
1 out ot everv 


444 participants 


Knee 








Surgery 


} out ot evei v 


74 injuries or 
1 out ot every 


478 


Abrasions 


1 out i>t everv 


1 10 injuries or 
1 out ot e.ery 


707 panieipanis 
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67 



Punctures 



1 out of every 



220 injuries or 
I out of every 

4860 injuries or 
1 out of every 
4860 injuries or 
0 out of every 



i «414 participants 



Bums 



1 out of every 



31 ,108 participants 



Hernia 



0 out of every 



3K108 participants 



Don't let me do to you what some of the sensation .seekers have June with their MaiistK^. In 
order for these figures to bt meaningful, ^oiuc explanatum.s are neve,s^^^>. First of all, what 
does the Benefit Plan consider an injurv'^ The svsteni includes as an injiir> an> incident that 
results in a c\?lm being paid b> our Benefit Plan This niean^ Jie athlete lias seen a dvKior and a 
bin has bce.i submitted Another question that has to be answered is whdt percentage of our 
schools ano athletes are included in our data ba^e? Shghtl> over 9yA of the public high schvK)ls 
aie involved in the Benefit Plan Thi.s inv olv es over 30,000 football play ers. Because I'A of our 
schools are not involved, and not all kx)iball plavers are covered b> our Benefit Plan, our 
30.000 plus data bank represent.s appruximatel) 85^ of the total public high school tm)tball 
players in the state Unless the injury picture is astronomical in the LV'c of the players who are 
not included in the data, it is relatively safe to assume that our figures are valid for the entire 
football population. 

Are there any possible flaw s in these data ? Certainly one could theori/e that some athletes 
suffer injuries that should be seen by a d^vtor but because their coach is concerned that they 
will be kept out of competition, they are not sent the phy sician. On the oOier hand, one could 
also theorize that the numi er of aihldes that go to see a phy sician is consiUcrably higher than it 
would be if there were no financial coverage for the d^jc tor's services The point here is simply 
that we are not making ourselves vjinerable in Wisconsin by making unwarranted claims on the 
basis of the data we have We are reporting factual information fromj large data base that 
seems to be an excellent indicator of certain types of risks involved in the spoit of football. 
Incidentally, these figures were made available to ABC. pnor to their telecast, but they chose 
not to use them. 

Remember, ih^se figures are for the injured who see a d^jclor What about those who don't 
see a doctor'^ Quite honestly — \*'e have no data 

What trends, if any. have we seen in fvx)iball mjur.cs in Wisconsin over an extended penod 
of years'^ We have seen virtually no change in the percentage ot injuries falling into each of the 
categories of contusions, sprains, fractures, th Simihirly . we have seen no change in the 
incidence of injury as related to games versus practice. We have, however, seen a steady 
decrease in the injury ratio over the past ten years. The 1964 iiijury ratio was 20.25. The 1974 
injury ratio was nearly five full points below this (15 62j Incidentally, this steady decrease in 
the injury ratio is paralleled by the steady decrease in the number of fatalities per 100,000 
panicipants. as reported by the National Federation of State High Sch^nil Associations over the 
same ten year period. 

Concern Number 2 

Conditions, facilities and services surrounding an»ateur athletics are poor at best. Develop- 
ments dealing with this problem include Di\ilofmunt ,\umlH'r One — A recent survey 
including responses from over 82^t of the 424 high school., in the State of Wisconsin indicated 
the following, a) less than 12"^^ of the schouls have a .specified team physician. If the school has 
over 1000 students the likelduHnJ of the athletic teams hjv mg a specific indiv idua! as their team 
physician is doubled and. almost tripled, bj over 55 '^r of the schools have a phy sic lan at some of 
their athletic contests Those contests are most frequently, tootball, hvxkey. wrestling* c) 
approximately 80^c of the schools indicated thdt the> always rely on a physician to deienmne 
when an athlete can return to practice or com|>ctilion, k\) 63 of all schiK>ls indicated that they 
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dohave asctpolic) regarding immediate first aid in Uie event of injury, c) tar less than IO'a of 
all head coaches have no training of an> kind in conncxtion with athletic injuries, 0 .slightl) less 
thdn4U^r ofthe schools responding had a student trainer, g) iiearl) 507i of the schools indicated 
an interest in hiring a certified trainer within the next two to six >ears, h) over of the 
schools have a training room, i) over 63'^( of the schools have a specified budget for athletic 
train.ng equipment, supplies, f/« j)nearlv 60C< ofthe schools do notif> a physician in advance 
of their home eontests. 

The details of these data incidentallv .show dearly that the larger the school, the more 
adequate are the facilities and services. 

Development Number T\^o — The State of New York js in the midst of an extensive 
experimental program in w hich athletes, both bov s and girls, arc placed into competition on the 
basis of their physical abilities and phy siological iiialuratiun as opposed to their chronological 
age and year in school One of the staled purposes of the program is lo determine whether or not 
such classification> and placement of athletes wdl reduce the incidence of injuries associated 
with various spons, 

Dexelopmetit Number Three — In Wisconsin as I am sure is the case in most states no 
individual may participate in interseholaslic athletics without the benefit ot a thorough medical 
examination before doing so. 

Development S'umbir Four — In VVisconMn as I am ^ure-agam in many .states we iire making 
extensive use of a Medical Advisorv Committee. This Committee made up of nine physician.s 
from across the Slate of Wisconsin, advises the Cxecutive StatT and Board>of Control of the 
High Schm>l Athletic Ass^)eiatiuR any and all matters iliat have even the slightest health and 
safety ramifications This includes regulations concerning seasons, game rules, conduct of 
tournaments, physical examinations, etc 

Deielopmem \umbcr Fm - Literature dealing with sport% injuries and sports safety could 
currently fill a small library To name a few we have, ' Coaches Guide to Safe Fcxitball," 
prepared by ilie National Federation ot Statt High Sch^K>i Associations. Current Sports 
Medicine Issues. ' Selected Problems in Sports Satet^t both published by the ASCSA of the 
American Alliance tor Health. Physical Education and Recreation. Comments in Sports 
Medicine" published hy the American .Medua' Association The Encyclopedia of Sports 
Science and .Medicine' prepared hy the Aiitericaii College ot Sports Medicine publi.shed by 
McMillian Company ffu PlnsiiUiti and Sport \mnlu uu , a monthly journal published by 
McGraw Hill Incorporated 

The list g^>es on and on and includes literally hundreds of publications as well as position 
statements by such organizations .is the American .Medical Association, the American 
Academy ofOnhopaedic Surgeons, ihc American College o! Sports Medicine, the N.ttional 
Athletic Trainer's Association and the American Aciuleniy of family Practice 
Dticloptmnt .\utnbtr 5a In the State of Wisconsin athletic trainers h.ive organized 
themselves into an a.ssociatioii .\diiiiaedly this currently includes primarily trainers at the 
college level, but will no doubt trickle down into the high sehool level m a .short tune 
Dnelopment \umhtr St^^n As w.is indicated m the Wisconsin survey, over 50^' of our 
schoHjIs do have a phy sic lan present in the sports that arc most likely to produce injury Perhaps 
the reason that there .irc still ue.irly f^O^i that do not have physicians present is simply the age 
old problem ot not enough M D ^ lo go around I am not sure what the final solution to that 
problem is unless it is simply lo involve paramedics or certified trainers instead of M.D.s 
Another rou^' . ot course, would be tv> incn ase the amount ol training that the coach must have 
to qualify for i |.sfsitiuii Wisconsin with the help ot our State Department of Public 
Instruction we now have a pei missive coaches certification program. While our coaches .ire not 
required to be certified this is delimtely a step m the right direction 

And finally , as t.ir as supervision or guidance Iroiii the siale athletic assoeiatioii in general are 
concerned, .n Wisconsin, wt have had numerous workshops, meetings and publications 
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directed toward the subject of athletic injur) and treatment. Last >ear. vse conducted ten 
workshops throughobt.lhe statclhat were attended b> nearU 500hi^h school coaches represent 
mg nearly half of ourniember schooU that dealt with injuries related to sports. Each workshop 
was conducted b> an athletic trainer aiid a phvsician. In addition, there ha^e been similar 
workshops conducted b> trainers* organization^, pnvate insurance companies, pnvate ph>si 
cians, our Athletic Directors* Association, our Coaches* Association, eu 

On the national level, there are similar ettorts. Cxamplcb include meetings of the AMA's 
Committee on the Medical Aspects uf Sports, the NATA and the countles.s other .similarly 
interested organizations The pnvate sector has shown ii.s interest through bUch efforts as the 
\VtlH)nSponing Goods Company \s film on t^x)tball safety Dr Kenneth S Clarke, an educator 
currently alF'ennState University has torniuiated the National Athletic Injury/IIlness Reporting 
System (NAIRS) The United States Government, through its Con.sumer Product Safety 
Commission has included in its National Electronic Injury Surveillance System (NEISS). a 
category in which mjunes associated with sports and recreation are tabulated 

I am concerned, how ev er. that there i^ w hat could be ulled a know ledge gap or credivvility 
gap in the area of sports safety Kelly and Kalenak (4> in a recent article in [he Joumal of Sporh 
MeJu le have fairly conclusively d^vuniented the existence ol .such a knowledge gap. Of 
tho.se coaches that are not phvsical education teacher.s the ^a^t majonty would probabU ^utfcr 
from an even larger knowledge gap 

The credibilit) gap that I rcter to may be a figment of niy own imagination. I do. however. 
.sen.se as 1 move around the State of Wi.scon.sin a leding on the part ot the people dealing directly 
with the athletes that the people from the "Ivory Tower." that is the research people and/or 
ad mini. strati ve su[x:rvisors do not know what they are talking about Perhaps this is .simply the 
old resKstance loch^tnge. but whatever a is. it does in ni> opinion present a signitlcant ob.stacle 
to the neces.sary adaptalioii ot new touiul information that could hel[) reduce sports injuries, A 
perfect example ot this is tlie Philadelphia ^tiuly that show^ without question that knee anu 
ankle injuries can he reduced by 50'^t in t\HMbalI by simply adi)pting the use ot molded .sole 
f^x>tball .shoes When presented with these data, a sigmtlcant number of coaches, at lea.st in the 
Stale of Wi.sconsm. ch >se to ignore the data. \V e iiave, however, adopted a mie that will require 
all schools by 19X0 to use onI> molded .soles or s^Kcer st\|e tmJtball shoes 

Concern ^"umber Three 

Finances may become a factor contributing to unsale conditions We have all heard ot 
counilcs> situations across the United States that indicate that !he tightening ot budgets in ever; 
pha.se ot our s^Kiety including the public schools m».> have a senou.-* effect on the athletic 
program and sjjtcificall) on the quality of salct> facilities, equipnjent and services available to 
tlial program. The budget probleni^ are a very real thing II you don't think they are, check with 
the cili/cn. ol Rockford, lllinoi.s. a community not over 75 miles northwest of C.ucagc thai was 
forced to drop Us entire oltering of e\.tra curriculai activities including the athLtic program 
etfeclive this year In my opinion athletic proLjrams can be conducted safely without that 
dimension causing a significant problem There arc many fnlls and fancies that could be cut 
from even the typical high school .ithletic budget thai Wiuiid have no negative effect on the 
conJitioiis of safety surrounding that program 1 o name a few. pre and post game meals, new 
uniforms every )ear orev-cn cv-ery other year, travel by eh^trtcr bus instead of school bu.s and 
awards programs 

Concern Number Four 
The last area of eoncern thai I would mention is that of litigation 
This ti.K). Will be discussed later in this conference I w^nild. therefore* Imiil my remarks 
siiiiply to an expression of deep pers^ aaleuiiecrn when 1 hear ol judgments being handed down 
by the eouns in the amount of five million dollars m one single incident. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

I personall> tan contc ;o no other conclusion after havmg vie\^eJ and reviev^ed ihe overall 
sports safety situation as it now exists m this tountr » except to compare it to an explosion in a 
feallicr factor) . The present approach to the atuJv of this subject shov^ s hundreds of indiv idual 
efforts moving in their own individualized and uncoordinated directions Each of these 
feathers, or efforts, if you will, when viewed individually has a very neat, orderly and precise 
path It takes in arriving at it^ destination, but each u.uich a very small part of the total picture 
On the other hand, the v tew of the total is something less than orderly and is m fact chaotic. Not 
only are all of the feathers taking their own route, but the mosaic iijcludes feathers from 
chickens, turkeys, pheasants, pigeons, ro bins, eagles, and probably a buzza*J or two. 

As my 15 year old daughter would p«»t it. 1 suggest that we "get it all together." Cerjjainly atl 
of the answers are not available withm that explosion in the feather factory. Many Of them, 
however, are and wc have been derelict in our duty and are now paying the pnce. Unless we 
"get with it" we may pay an even higher pnce in the very near future. 
^ Specifically, I would repeat the recomnu'ndations I made at the midwinter Executive 
Committee meeting of the Naiional^^ederalion of Slate High School Associations in Portland 
OttJgon on January 6. 1976. * 

if we really believe we have something good going here in athletics, including^the game of 
football, as intelligent people we sho^ildbe able to sec that there are threats to its existence as we 
now know it. ano .should be able to do something lo reduce or eliminate those threats In view of 
the ominous rumblings coming from legislators, the mass media and certain influential 
individuals and in spile of .he fad that more often than not ihese rumblings emanate from 
misleading or misinterpreted information, it is my opinion that some agency should formuldte a 
task force to deal with thi> problem. Being a bit presumptuous and in the great Anjencan 
tradition of acronyms, 1 would ;>uggcst that the Committee's name be C I D S, pronounced 
"KIDS" and standing for "Committee on Injury Data and Safety " Whether CIDS is a 
Committee of its own. or otherwise organized, is of little consequence » 

What! am about to recommend is somewhat specific. Let's not lose the war or even a bailie 
because of a nail If there are details best added, deleted ora'^ercd in the recommendation, so be 
it. But, 1 feel sU*ongly we must begin NOWI We can nit pick later if necessary. 

1 would recommend that the Committee on Injury Data and Safety vCIDS). compnsed of 
selected knowledgeable individuals, be tomiulated to Ji.stuss ihe situaUv^n in depth and that the 
Committee be given the following specific charges. 
^. *!. Meet as si>on as possible and on an ongoing basis. 

2. Construct a schema for defining sports injuries in a meaningful way 
3 Construct appropnaie data tol'^^^tion twis. 

4. Construct a systt\'tt mat will gather .iccuratc and nicaningUil data on athletic injunes of all 
types, in all sports, and at specific program levels. 

5. Provide for the analysis and inierpreiaiion of the data collected 

6. Make these data and findings, aloi g with rcconiiiiendations, available to appropriate rules 
comnvittees as we!! as equipment manufacturers 

7. Assist the sponsoring agency with the iniiiiediale implemenlation ot tin aggressive cam 
paign to: 

a. Disseminate information rcgardi ig the Committee and its functions 

b. Disseminate intonnatioii developed through ihc work of the Committee it\ an effort to 
in.surc that legislatiirs. the inas> media and the general public receive a tair .ind accurate 

^ de sen pi ion of conditions r.s they exist 

To continue as we have m the p«>t, wc can at best expect a stiitw^ qiu situation That is. we 
can continue to hear tnubursis from the nia>*> juedia and others regarding our la^k of concern 
and lack ol action to inipro> e the Mtualion W c. in turn, tan c<..itinue t\j be defensive whenever 
attacked. At the v i rsl. we can expect a dramatic increase in action in two areas The fust is 
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litigation. Our courts will become more anJ more crowded with lawsuits involvmg sports 
injuries The second i2» legislation Suth legislation ma> be .>omewhat unpalatable to nian> of 
us in the business of nthletic udministrution! 

I am being somewhat selfish - I. need thi> s> stem just des».nbed to ansv\er the que.stions put 
to me by. administrators, coat hes, parents and athleics' NV hat's available now does not give mc 
the opportunity to give intelligent and convm ng tinswcr^ to the vjuesuons that are being asked. 
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The recent expansion of girls and women's sports progra.iis in ihe s^-iiools »ha^ residue * in 
many changes in program organuaaon and school and public philosop.., aboui the female and 
athletics The trend within the* Igh schools tonsis- of local league competiron culminating in 
district and state championships intercollegiate competition includes local leagues, state and 
inter<;tate (regionil) competitionsculminating m national touma'^icnts m almost a doccn sports. 
More and more w omen are activel> pursuing a degree or educational specialization m athletics, 
specificall) in coaching, adndinistraticn, sports new s broadtastin., a^d athletic training. More 
monies are be.ng made available to finarce the women's and girU' programs. The recrtiitment 
of high school girls for college team, and i!ie rardtng of schoLirships ar^; increasing. All high 
school athletic star* ar probably expect to be cont icted b> u\ least one scho^jl interested in her 
potential for an athletic scholar..hip. 

Concomitant ith this increased cornpclinjn and lar^ »r number of competitors is an 
increased interest b, the mass media This ma> be due part to the improved quality of 
performance . but most likel\ is due to the advert of TITLE IX and the realization that girls and 
women de'^erve or will demari.^ equality of coverage Pubiw interest and concern is at a new 
Mgh and the commercial capitalization on tliis interest is astronomical. 

I believe that these developmen s of enhanced sports opportunities for girls and women, the 
drive for eqjahtv and the attainment of t.»e nialci lodclofspor^ niav cau^e those in athletics foj 
the female to ignor: basic Mfet> issues. Wuh this in mind, I have chosen todiscuss seven brtsic 
spnrt safet) issues connected with th^ status and future direction of girls and v^o nen's sports. 
O'her persons nii)Mt state these issuc.^ tn otlicr ways or group them differently . I have chosen to 
present the lm- issue? in the form of questions snnilar to the way a coach or administrator 
might pose the questions. 

The seve'; issues will be discussed separately in the folIov» ing pages, but are listed prior to 
divcussion. 

1 What are safe lengths of seast^n.s. number of games per week, and adequate conditioning 
for female athletes'* 4 

2 How should coni{)etitioii be ^'rouped, coed, age or size of participants, s'/e of schoo\ 
etc.'* 

3 What constitutes . .ifc equipment and taeilities'^ 

4 In which sports and unv*er which conditions are special proteciiv v devic* required, and 
what should be t!r iandards for tr.ese devices? 

5 Do the rules of the sport promote safe play? 

6, A a* the kinetic aspects of moven^ent patterns dangerous enough to exceed human 
tolerances? 

7 What should be the qualifications j-id functic ' of coaches, trainers, medical personnel, 
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officials, and administrators so that safe sports programs for girls and women can be 
maintained? 

What are safe lengths of seasons, number ofgames per week, and adequate conditioning 
fprc female athletes? 

increased emphasis on \Mnntng, rc^-ruttmcm and athletic scholarships have .cd to longer 
seasons and more games per \^eek for the fcmaic athletes NAGWS, AlAW, and other girls' 
and women's sports associations havi^^vntteu {.huo^ophical ^titementsand policies concerning 
the length of season and number ofgames per week and per da> Pressures, however, to get^ 
more competitive expenencc and therefore to^^hangc these policies are great As it is, W'^ len 
tend to play more contesis per twu-da> penod than do inan> male teams Possibl) this is a carry 
over from the days when lack o*' financing necessitated "mikint. every trip count" 

Tliere is inadequate physiological research to indicate tn»: .afe lime intervals between 
Contests. Different athletes respond diffeienlly tothe^amc stresses of a contest IndividuaSar'^ 
at different levels of conditioning and a-cuvcr at different rates Recall, for example, Olympic 
CGu.peiitors who have won all the k-ng distance events of a panicular year, a woman who 
earned three gold medals in Uack events spanning three days, and anothc: pcson who earned 
^evengold medals in swimming events. It would be very difficult foruh to -,a^ >vhat the specific 
limits of a panicular ^xrson are at this time. 

Cunceimng physiological stress, one n.. ^t ask the question. How much conditioning is 
necessary for girls and wumen to participate in certain prcscnbeJJcngths^ of contests and 
seasons? Similar to the past history in male sports, many women have been "all stars" in alt 
sports. They finished oiu competituc season and went immediatclv into the next sport There 
was little in the way of s[>ccific conditioning. The natural Icill aul fitness levels of the athletes 
were assumed to be adequate for the start of the season. Now. however, therv, is evidence to 
indicate thai contests are being lost by the team vvhich is n<Jt adequdt*.ly conditioned physiolog 
ically to perform at high speeUs and/ur tor long durations This may be the reason for the 
prevalence of new conditioning program^, new publications concerned with conditioning of 
women's teams, and of single season .ports pei formers 

*^he answer to the quesuon of freqi»;ncy of competition may well rest in tnher iireas 
Research into biorhythms ut temale athletes suggests further need to cv.duate the relationship 
of biorhythms and tport^ pertormances In addition, there is cOiicern lor the mental health or 
safety of wo'nen who are uompetuive athletes and lull time students There is also concern for 
the male athlete and his student status. 

Effotis are being made to plan cientifically the optimum lengths of seasons, the most 
appropnate conditioning programs and i>ther factors for optimum preparation of each athlete 
for competition. Fhere iire two aspects, howevci , whidi need more resetirch (a) to what extent 
Will the athlete be conditioned tor later life, the post athletics penod, if single sport emphasis 
becomes the pattern, and (b) lo what extent have the requirements fv)r the sport been adequately 
assessed. This latter point will be discussed under a subsequent lopic 

How should competition be grouped: coed, age or size of participants, size of school, 
etc.? 

This is an area in which much precedent exists and sunie research has been ignored Sports 
for male^ have been highly or^an.zed for many years. There a'-c groupings ai .uiding lo age. 
school size, and weight classif.calion.v The trend in sports programs tor girls and women is to 
utilize the tradilional male model. From a biomec|ianical research and safety poir* of view, 
spt>rts should be equally safe fur all participants. Therefore, competuion Jiould be based upon 
he»j^..4, weight, lean body weight, or phy.su logical age of athletes or combinations of these 
factors, in srme sports, forces and ener>;ics t«. be abs* Tbed by the athlete's body are dependent 
upcn forces and energies imparted by the opponent.s. Bcanng this in mind, is the traditional. 



more convcnicnl nicthvxl of group.. tg alhlcio ihc bc^i melh.xl from the sunJpuirn of the satei) 
of ihc mhlelcs in ull sports or ks a^ncw model iiecessjiry? 

What constitutes safe equip mtnc and facilities? 

Vomcn coaches, alhlcies and adminiMrators arc demanding Uie hcsl or highesi pnced 
equipment, or equipmera comparable tu that of the men There »ire luo directions that I bclie\e 
ihrse mdividuals must take m the future. The) luust demand that mauutaLturers. a; design 
clothing which allowN perspiration to evaporate, b) use fabr.cs ^vhich rcsioi uarmg. c) develop 
specific shoes for spc.itlc plaving surfaces so that the shoe surface interface will be safe, d) 
make equipment which is virtual!) unbreakable, c) use colors which facilitate response of^ 
perceptual processes to * tast pla>". and t') investigate a multitude of other safe designing 
schemes Sccondl) . the athletic ^'rsonnel must evaluate constant!) the new equipment and its 
effect on the various aspects of the sport. Tho> must become aware of the role of tl.e ASTM 
Committee on Sports Equipment and Facilities and utilize its findings. 

In which sports and under which conditions are special protective devices required « and 
what should be the standards for these devices? 

Tradiiionall). girls and women have shown less concern tor. or have ignored the exi.-tencc 
of. a need tor special protective equipment Exceptions are e)e glasses guards and field hocke) 
shm guards, as well as those bod) protectors specified b) the rules ofsoftball, fencing and goal 
keeping tv|>e sports The use of mouth protectors, wrappings, knee pads, heel cups. etc. have 
been minimal The present women coaches "grew up" without man) protective devlce^. The> 
dirln't need thenu wh> would li>da)'s female thietci, need them? The issue i^ compouiided b/ 
the fact that advertising of man) of the protec ve dev ices mcludcs lists of benefits so long th<*t 
they appear to even "cure the common cold". Coaches are skeptical. 

The approach that 1 w^mld propose is that women coaches become involved m the research 
priKcss Data must be collected with respect to the possible dangers to ihe female athlete, the 
requirements for protective device, and possible litigations which could en.>ue should these 
devices not be worn Data from the NAIRS data bank, coupled wuh bu)niechanical research, 
ma) prwide informatii/U ueedcu tu relate ctiust^ oi lujuiies to iack of special protective 
devices Conferences ui Iving researchers. law)ers and athletic personnel should be planned, 
so that instances of undue nsk to ;he athlete will bt; decreased. 

Do the rules of the sport promote safe play? 

The National /^.ssociation ot Girls and Women's Sports. NAGWS (formerK DGWS. 
NSGWA.etc ; has had a long histor) of rules construction, evaluation, and m«_>dification. The 
oigani/.ilion has Usuallv been cntici/.ed for being too conservative, which in essence kept the 
game too safe"" for the participants The motto of the organ i^iti' n ha^ been lur the gotxl of 
those who pla) ' T^\iav there is increased pressure for >'AGWS io participate in the siaiuLirdi- 
/,ation of rules, cither adopting comparable rules u^ed b> men or adoptiug international rules. 
These p. es reflect the possible new role of girls and wuiiien's school sport programs for 
the preparation ot j)rotes«>u;nal and Olympic coiupcutors How will these pressures for aUeh a 
role, chitnge the philosophv M sports fwrleniales ^ This seems to me to be the UMjor danger to 
the safel) aspects of sports Will the philusoph) ot winning alter (he niannerot pla) ' The spoils 
niles for males arc inundated with pcnaltv clauses as a rcNult of participants' deliberate 
circumvention ol rules and perhaps even deliberate attempts to injure opponents. We see 
evidence of these actioiu appearing in women's sports compctuiou This suggests, then, that 
research i.^ needed v.hich can predict the tutu re philosophv ot spor. t >r girl > and women in our 
sociel) andthcreb) p ovideguidanc in the mmlirication sport ml. s before unsatr condition'^ 
cKCur. rather ihiin after l' ey occur 
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Are the kinetic aspects of movement patterns dangereus enough to exceed human 
tolerances? 

Since ath!eticinjunej> Occur in iiludlionb where all safety precautions have been taken with 
respect to medical examinalionb. equipment, facililieb, prolecavc devices, and equalit> of 
competition, this raises the question of human tolerances. Are we exceeding the hrna:> of »hc 
human bod>. for example, exceeding the strength of bone, muscle, ligaments and tendons, or 
exceeding the abilit> of the nervous s>i>tem to control and regulate inierpla> of muscular 
activity? Possibly the answer lies in the conduct of more research concerning the forces and 
moments which need to be withstood b> the bod> and then the design uf comparable 
conditioning activities. Further. possibl> the answer can be found in the identification of 
ps>chologiv.al rej>ponse^ to the competitive stress and their effects upon the coiiirol of muscular 
activity. Whatever the reason, cuaches must be cognisant uf these possibilities as ihev present 
ne'A techniques for performance, or impruve an athlete's performance to Mich an extent that 
acceleration rates cause high increases in forces and biresses upon the athlete's body. 

What should be the qualifications and functions of coaches, trainers, medical personnel, 
officials, and administrators in order to maintain safe sports programs for giris and 
women? 

This question would be answered if all the problems discussed under the firs^ six basic :>afety 
issues were solved. One uf the pnmar> functions of the cuache:,. health care and administration 
personnel lb to make spijrts bafe for the female atliletc Frum thi.s general statement, I would like 
to restrict my remarks m tni.s discussion tu what might be termed pr*. ntv qualifications and 
functions. Other speakers at this conference have elaborated on man> of the responsibilities of 
athletic personnel. Therefore, I will not repeat their comments except as 1 ^lew them as priority 
needs for the women's program. 

The pnmary qualification of athletic personnel should be knowledge uf anatom>, ph>siol 
ogy, biomechanics, and sports medicine topics. I believe that, although the women coaches un 
the average have had a better background and more mteicst in these areas than hav e .he men m 
athlcUcs, the women arc still ill prepared to meet the challenges of sports programs for girls and 
women. However, as evidenced by the leadership in the Association of Intercollegiate Athlet 
ICS for Women (AIAW; and NAGWS there is evidence that women athletic administrators 
agree that these knowledge* are important qualifications for athletic personnel, especially the 
coaches. Hopefully this will become u required qualification, and not remain on the optional 
hst, as sports maybe take on a greater urgency in winning and greater public concern 

The ot^ier particular pnonly qualification i w^xild btate is that Si.»me of the leadership 
personnel or some of the athletic coaches and administrators should be women. Now . I am not 
saying this purely as J wumcn ^ libber, but I ^ay to>ou that if the men that are available, have a 
background as athletic Uuiners pnmanly in the football area, are the> an> more qualiued than 
women who have experienced many l es uf competition, toactuall) serve inacapacit) with 
tennis and basketball teams? Womcr ^ know a little bit about what kinds of things happen. 

cause they have been through the program 

In addition. .si,mctimes the philosoph> ditfers between a particular male coach and a 
jiarticular women s athletic dcpartmer.t. Wlicn a person who ti> going to coach a men's team 
happens to be a woman, that woman has to >sce things Troin the viewpoint c the male, so to 
speak. If she is gomgto coach fencing, she has to learn how to fence the saber, and the epee as 
well as the foiL She needs to fence against men She needs to be able to watch the males in 
competition. j>he needs to get a sense of a feel of the st^Ie and the kinds of things inat are 
happening. Th'^rcfore. at this point wc probably need io make sure that some of the women are 
still taking the leadership role^s m the women sport's world .so that the> will be able lovuntinue 
to builu athletics for girLs and women without experiencing a vast demarkation in philo.sophy 
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Conclusion. 

These seven issues of sports 5>dtet^ resolve thorns ivcs mioone question. Do there have lobe 
sports injuries phvsical or mental * It is not enough lo^op> the male model, smce that model 
has not solved all the safety problems and there has been an over cniph«i5is on safetvm fuor>>all. 
Rather, in those instances where answers have been found through theh.stur) of male sports 
programs^ we need t'> determme whether or not these ai.,weis can be apphed to the female 
programs If so. the> should be applied If not. a search foc new approaches must be made. The 
whoJe question of sports safei> must be .mdied cooperatively bv those interested in sports. 
Efforts of the spo.^sonng agencies of this conference, and groups invoked with the Joint 
Commission on Safctv and Competitive Safeguards in Sports need to expand with other 
organizations The NAGWS Research Conrnittee might place greater emphasis upon encour- 
agement of research, specificall) in sports s ifci> Their forthcoming publication. NAGWS 
RESEARCH REPORTS VOLUME HI will contain several anicles related to this topic. 

Safety issafet>, the pnnciples are the same although the specifics will differ w uh respect to 
the sport, level of skill or style of pla> . anJ env ironmenc of pla> Those in athletics must lake 
action to instigate a scientific approach to anal>^ing safety aspects of sport. Possibl) the model 
for evaluating sport safety in field hocke>, appearing 'n the new safety of sports pubhcauon 
from AAHPER. might provide a model forW» in all sporti> Using this model one can idemify 
the participants, the environment and posMble unsafe factors. One then plans the resear^^h 
design to determine possible causes and wavs in alleviate the unsJe taciors or practices. 
Implementation of a plan of adion to reduce the unsafe situation is the next step. The final step 
IS to evaluate the effectiveness of the plan, 

Alhlcuc jvrsonnel must direct the development, rccugni/^c the iwicsand deterimiic thel)cst 
way 10 make sports safe tor girls and women 
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The Recreational Programs 




Bon Harns. 

\atiitfuil Sali't\ Coum il 
Chii a^io 



The recrcaiiiMi.tl progr.iius oi v^huh I .uii abi>ut lu >pc.ik range tri>ni icdiii LiiinpcUlion lo 
ukIiviJu.iI attiMnp»j>hnicni. troiii h.irii hiliiiiii vi»iu.i*.l ^pi>nN li' p,i>>iN«. pcrMiil » ritlccii >cMrs 
iii rctreauon.il aJiinnisir.iuon and aM^^hnig arc vi)nibiiK\l ssilh cxionsiSL N.uumal Satoi> 
Count J ^ NSC) Jc^k .ukI tickl v^ork ui tiJrnung m> \tpiiiions and ihc ti)IKnsiri^ perspc«.liNC 

National Safct> Council R^'crealional Safct\ Program 

Wnhin the N.ituMial S...ji> CouikiTs siriKturc. rccKai uiial >aiei\ rcspoMMbililios arc 
t.Hirdmaicd tri»in the .\ibln. Said) DcpariniciU i> wahiii Ok- \k\s\\ ^rcalcd Conimuna> 

Satoiv ResoiirtCsOriHip \ mualls ail ^•tLUiMUuiial ami iu*n i>taip.itiunai dcpanincnls ssithin 
iho Ci'UiKJi a id i^m^utllcn^^ i't dioC uuri^il lUih/c rc^rcati^iiial satciN pri)grani> and scrsKoot 
NSC 

To date, ti V Nalumal SakM> C\'Uiki1 s rc^rcati^ nal salcls proiirains. projc^.l> and scrMCCs 
ha\ebecn qua*, ducrsihcd Aquain. a».liNUic^ inJud*. icscar».hon aUiludcb rcgardinu persona! 
flolaiiun dc^^cc^. o| ^^ak and !cdcral rc(.rLaii<»naI areas. junjLip.ilion on (he 

Consume! i^rodud Satc(> C omnii >aun, NalioJial S\WMiaiiug iV)! Insimuc's Swinuning Poo! 
Slide Standard DcseK^piueni LoiimmUL. vuirk on a stud> to dcicinunc s.de dising dcpilis 
pubhtaiionol scscraj ncv^. iqu^U*. salct> UK)ks and r».tcnil> . llic Lsiablishmcni of a reposiu>r> 
ol bu.«lini» satel> edutadima' natcnals AddiHimaM^. lucnlvrs ol NSC ^lalt liasc >cr%cd on 
(.oinnnnces ol allied urgani/aiujns uk Uidinj; in*. C i)Uik si tor National C\)0{vralU)n in Aquatics. 
National SsMinniinL; Poi)l f i)und *H»n. Naliiuial A-.sin.ialion o! Slate Boating t.ass Adnmiis 
tratifrs. National Sale Boating C in^u, IniernauiHial S^wiiiining Hall o: I ainc. and others 

In snosMiiobilc saictN. NSC sialt ts scrMiig i»n the Siunwuobile Safct\ am. CertilKation 
Committee, wiunpihug and [Hiblishi... m\ annual tiaiu^nal sununar) o\ snosMnobile related 
aLLideiil staostiLs. and Liirrcntl) ^^e .iic working on a s.itclv guuie Camping, oft road 
recreational s duties ami sluHJtmg aLtiwlie^ are Ji)s».l) nii^nuored in addituMi, \^c*se ni.iin 
timed an aUise uucresi in the Natum i| Athlcin. Lqnrv llliu ss Kcponing S\stcni k>\ Pcnn Stale 
tniversU) and the NLISS pri>graiu i)t (he CiUisunKi Pri>diKi Satetv Conunission A Kctiea 
tK>nal Satel> Newsletter is published and seni luonlhlv tu ineniber ami noM iiieinber suos^r '. 
ers 

rile Count il s i\ibliL Satei> C ontcrente intmbership ol 75 men am! \sunien \oUinicers hai! 
ironi 23 slates and Canada I hese pri»»essionals eprcscni nianv areas iiKludtng education, 
industrv. business, government, nicditine. I.us LnU>rcenn.Pl ami publK ^erMce ageiKics The 
Contcrcntc members scr e llit NaiuMial Satetv C i)unul a^ Lonsullants aiul ads isors lor specific 
accident couniermeasurt program idennln.ation. dtVLlupnicnt and implementation CVitain 
sub-publKs have been .ingled out toi ci^nteried w'-'orts IVoni nivol.ed m water, tan- ig. 
shooting. 'A inter and i»ti-ri)«id rn-rtalumal v elude Icisuu and s ) jrting atltvilies now has 'ho 
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benefit of Conference Standing Coinmiiiee acuon 

Commiuco dellboraltDns arid LimsidcraiJons inLludc ^clcLliiMi. u,sc. niainicnonte, !»iorjgc 
and proper disposal ot prvidu^is. Icchnic^ucs and <^uali(ios oi .iLtisiiv super M^u>n, cftcxlue 
fac»lit> secum>, \oIuniar> and mandaior> pcrform.in*.c iiaiidard^ for nicrLhandi>e. pcrsvmal 
protective apparel and equipment, nile.s and iradiiivjn.s that iiovern uLtivity LoiiuuLt. enii>rLe- 
meni policies and procedures. en\ironmeniaI and cLonuniu impact, and laeilitv dcMgn. The 
Public Safety Conference aduitics aKso mL ^rporaf^ *. jopcfativc cffuns svitli ihe uiher Confer- 
ences of the Council In ihi.s regard, C.>ngrcss programs arc }k inil> planned and presented 
annually by Conference members. 

Many Have a Stake in Sports Sijfety 

It was not until 1 left coaching that I full., reali/cd the extent to which non-i.»achers nad 
extensive eommitment.s to spon.s safel> rceeiitlv nici wjih dv»ct»ifs. lawyers, nianulactur- 
ers, distributors, legislaitjrs. ^latistieian^. ic.searLhcr.s, journalists and fijan> others who ha>e 
deep concerns for the safety the panicipanis It nu> scciu umi.sual tu just rccentU discuvt-r 
many of the studies. prv)grdms and ^onferenees being nniduLted throughout the Lountry thai 
directly affect panicipant perfvjrmance in rccreatuwial activities in which I wa.s lIoscK 
involved But. afler careful exaininativJii and discussions wnh former coaching colleagues, I 
find that this is nol an unu ual situation Coaches nic :t nioNily wuh other co,u.hes« di>ctors 
attend meetings with other d*)c!ors. manufacturers incel with other manuiacturers, and so on 
Thcendresuh is that the recrcitiunal participant"*, (he person> who would benefit ihe most troni 
application of the latest intormanon, never receive a 

Scarcity v f iinie and travel tunds arc coiiimoii impediments \o pcruHJic inter-prv)fessional 
meetings But. Lomnuinication diftlcuUics that inhibit technical understanding be;wccn twoi»r 
more professions Uiay be a stronger reas.)n !ur i '.frequent contacts I know that when the 
National Swimming PiKiI Institute iNSPh.Consumcr Produ^i Safety Coir-missioft Swimmmg 
Pool Slide Standard DeseKipmenl Committee met, wc were fortunate to have .is project 
C(X»rdinator. Mr Larry Paulic^ of NSPI, a man who has an engineering background unJ ihc 
skills to interpret engineering and manufacturing ci»nlept^ to people troin other protes >ii»ns 
Medical. legal and recreatu>pal concepts were ulso cuniinuaily being explained .is re^juired 
Our positive pr()grcss as a heterogeneous u)nimitlee v)f consumers, docujrs, physicists, 
engineers, manufacturers. law v jrs. human f.tcti»rse\perts. resea*-*. hers, journalists. edueatv>rs. 
and others wa> directly altrihul.ihle loci;ntinuuU'»cttt)rt>ai inter f)rofcssii»naI iiilerpretalion In 
fact, the most extensive deliber.itions were .ibout Jecisuins rel.iiive lu water depths and 
sv^miming piH)I sliJe placement final decisii»ns lor the ^lanJarJ were based on aconibmatum 
of scientiric pnnciples anJ maihcmatical cilculations .is thev applied tu e.xpccteil human 
behavKir These decisions ^ould not h.i^e hecii eijUil.'blv established unilateraliv The same 
type ot interpretive eftons .irc iiiipoitanl at ti ture meetings ot lualti-prolcssional g^mps 

Present Recreational Programs 

Recrealumal progr.iiDs anv! accompanving saleiy tactors are complex Ihev ^jre intcrrel.i' 
tionships oi jKitpIe, products, lacihtics. cnv ironmcfits. altitudes, aiiil traditions Ihey .ire 
coinbinatUMis ol ph> siological. i>sycholoi'ical. kinesioiogical and all :h;- «>{her (>luv:ical 
t.ictors Current 'vcht'ml. park district, .iiv and private rccrcatuinal prograuo .tre more p»)pular 
than ever These prugr.mis .irc. lor the ..lost p.m. excellent in cvuueving to the participants 
basic skills rei^uired to i^ualify pc»)ple as begin. icrs n»iwcvci. most sports and recreatioi. 
programs tall .hort ol .icci ptahililv m twu related .ireas First, many ot the ()rograms Jo nol 
pro\ide the incentive t^r parti*. ipanlstt .icijUirc .idvaiiccd training and k'lowiedgc Ihe atlniion 
r.i;c IS high atter .ompleiiuii ol an intrvKiuciorv or beginner s course [he second pievalent 
program shv)ncv»miiig is the Kivk ol tune debited to tea..liiii^ students how to rccogm/e 
conditions thai cuniributi tu accident trci^ueiKv and seventy Kh< otteii these .tre matters lhat 
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require full cxplanalion and discussion, but arc U.^n disiiusscJ a.s common scn^c ' ncms mn 
worth) of aUcnlion. LducaUhNcaii avsi.si siudciu^ in ri^k recognition and recommend means b> 
which risk can be mmmu^cd as desired. Moic thai Tin not advocating elimination of all risks 
from recreational activities. There are apparcntl> nianv people whi> participate in certain 
activities because of the a.ssociatcd nsks and the bcnctlls JeriNcd fr^ .n challenging adversit) 
Recent populafit) of .skatcboardi n^^ hang gliding, parachuting, hot dog skiing, and simiLir 
activities IS not attnbutcd to the absence i>t risk or accident potential. Some of these sports 
participants have a \er> explicit ,satct> message mat simnl) sa>s. ' Oon i go an> higher than 
you're wilhng to fall/' 



M .»creationa! Pi-ograms and Special Considerations 

Recreational program adminii»ir*;tor> and uiheri> v-onccrncd v^ith sports .safelv should address 
.some of the probljms that ma\ not ordirutriU be associated with sports or recreational activitie., 
sponsored b> a sch^H)!. park district or cii> A problem that has not bcerc precisel) defined but 
that IS generall) rccogni/xd i> the roL that alcohol Mi^c.stion plav^ in accident frequenc) and 
sevent) Few studies to date have been directed li>ward dclernumng jusi what effects alcohol 
consumption in various ^uanliiie.s liifiucnccs judgizioms. skill% and reactions similar to those 
required m recreational boating. Nnowiiiubiling. .^wimming. camping, hunting, and other 
activities. Some people !ui',t suggested that bk>od alcohol concentration tests apphcabl to 
motur vehicle operators on highway % niav be siniilarl) applicablt to people participating in 
recreational activities N^hile the te.Nismav be appropriate, no .studies have been completed that 
show effects ot alcohol eon.suinption on skills required to safeK operate a recreational vehicle 
or to safely participate in specific recreational actiMties 

Some attempts to stud) alcohol ingestion relationships to recreational activ itteshave eneoun 
tcred major diffkullies Plans to test oir even surve) participants ha\ebeendela\eJ vir cancelled 
because .some agendo h^ve disallowed aiiv authoritv i)r jt'n>dieiK)n to test individuals or 
groups at recreational sites Coroners and iiieJical exaiiiiiiers hd\c reported the blood alcohol 
concentration percentages t'oundtin drowning victims { I). 

But. because of ineom[)ieteness and the non random scle^Uon of ^a.ses tor te.ling. this 
inlomiation d^^^e.s not pinponii ihe proportion ot drownings involving alcohol Howc\er. the 
figures do indicate that alcohol is a factor in a large number ol drownings. For those 
jun.sdieiams that reported details, about one third of the victims tested hail a l)lood alcohol 
concentration greater than U U;' t and woul^l ha\e been considered Icgallv intoxicated It is 
obMous that more research and educational eiYorts are ueeded in this regard 

While recreational equipment and laeilitv designs are being e\aluatcd, the .>uper\uion of 
participants and sccuniv oi tawilitiesrcq^..re special consideration The qiulit) and quantitv of 
s.iper\isv>rs and instructois is being scverclv challenge i Ihis is particularl) {n\: immediatclv 
following a serious injur> I his controvert) wontinues m ^,outIi sports programs, high school 
.sp\)rts programs, cil\ swim.vung poulsanJ w^en lederal L .^1 when' camping, hiking, iiid 
cli.Tibing are popular \ ct to be csublishcd arc precise qoalitiw.itions lor being a lifeguard, a 
supervisor of pla^. ground'-, i)r a u>lu nicer coach of little league ivpc teams Illinois has a 
rclativclv new law ihat savseverv public swininiing piH)l iiiusl be stiper vised during al! open 
hours, \y\uk this is i giant aep in the right direction, the qualificatu of the p^nil superMsor 
need clarification 

Seeunt) of facilities iso! uu re asm g concern to owners and operdt.)rs School, park and cit) 

budgets are being over taxed m ctlorN to patiol. Icn^.e oi oihcr^visc nuke secure public 

recreational gr^)unds and assi»ciaicd equipioen^. e specially durmg off hours " Inforn. lonal 

and educational piv>graniscan iikIuJc messages thai ,vou Id as sist iiiieducing Jrespa^saiiu other 

unauthon/.ed use of rccruational taeilmcs und equipment 
♦ 
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Conclusion 

Soineiimcs sports partjeipanis Jo nui Larl) unJcrstaml Ihc SLicnti^K appmuLh lo technique 
devt.opmcni of safei\ s> stems I rceall a ba.schall diniL I attended a few years baa. Some of 
the good ihinktrs within the baseball Loaehjnii ranks v^crt in allendan.e SuentifR presenta- 
tions were made regardm^i hiuiniz sunee. hand positions and veiotitv of the eurv e and tast ball. 
The hittmg star of the Chuago Cubs v^as on the panel of expens, and he was asked to give 
details that would account for his phetiotnenal hittmg success Well, the coaches and research- 
ers were poised \Mth pen and paper readv. ior this was the highlight ol the conference. The 
batting champion was going to divulge hi.s hitting scvrets The batting Mar picked up a bat and 
said. "I grab ni> fav onle bat. get ».onifortable in the batter\ box. and when ago^xi pitch comes 
m. I whoosh n " 

The coaches and resciuch people didif: quite knovv how to interpret this explanation. Tlie 
batting champion explained that he had tried several of the proposed. scientiricall> sound 
methods of bat swmging buuhat hisbaiimg average suffered for the eflorts He then went back 
to the wa> he had first learned lo swing whuoshm^i it I believe that most recreational 
participants do things in a manner that is consistent with earl> experiences. There I ore. 
recreational programs lor youngsters and vouiig adults must cMabiish sound scientific pnnci- 
pies for safety as well as for skill development progressK)ns 

Fornul comfvirtivc spons programs arc responsible for nu)st of the new equipment and 
facility developiMcni. protective equipment iniunations. oltkiatmg and supervi^^ury techni- 
ques, product design ^ hanger, and. {Krforniancc ».h.iruclcristKs Informal recreational activ it> 
participants ;irc ordmariiv quick in adtipting these t^hanges lor their own use. Il.e exception to 
this rule Is in the use >»! salciv rclaud equipment. The rccreaiioiialist has. m some hxations or 
jurisdictions, a choice ( iunpeliiivc sLers. lotort^vcle riders, snow mobile, drivers, water 
skiers, am! boat opcrali>r. wear pri)tL».tiv^ gear Recreational participants m the same activities 
are not bound hv rules iiuh.Iik*.wuc Ci ranted, risk lev,.Isnuv not be similar. bu( there isplentv 
of injurv data lo support the .uUimat:. ^'^^ ^'1 protecliv*. dcv ices tor (he non-competitor On the 
other aand, some high!;, J^^ LK>|>cd equipment used in competitive spori mav not be appropriate 
f<»rusebv the .asual parri. rp.im lli^seare fhctvpesol con^ideraUons that niu>t be addressed 
bv contc-rences such as thi> t!ic resiilimg dccisu)ns mast be pass^rd on [a the sports and 
recreation par'.supaius riift»ui:li educational proi:rams 

Reference; 

I " Alcohol and JMcasure Hoai Operators I iiial kcpoil lo I S Coast Ciuard Wvie 
LaboratoriCN. iVs 



Question and Answer Period 

Qiu'\t!t>fi Ml ^(^1nllIlc^n Si'ijitMhinti ^.m'C up el interning »{t}}kni s ill \cw \i)ik State I )Us{ 
wanlti»alcrTvoiMod\cvv V-c- St.tt. 'aA ihat alrcMd'. ^a'^ taken elkcl Ihis law leqmrcs that all 
co.ichcs have i In^i nU '\ak jro^t),} ihue is j .etandlatiicf • ktusc lor coaches who aic 
currciifiv Ml sei V i^e hiii tlu V li.i^e . nnplctc aiii^i iid eimrsc widnn .1 sjKci(i;'d miinhei ot 
immtlis f.loii'tknow a .ip> '-iticr nUUc ihi^v Hun (vpc tequircJiknt ' t.nhis issouictiimLMnat 
has taken ollcct ir. New \ -^n S? jjc 

liatris I have loi.tul thai man .^^clK^ Ah«tl!uuc Ai>iktw vKuI, h.,\e .! veiv vound first aid 
hiickgrouiul but little *'i no fiair 'o^pplv ti 

{)Uv \Ui>n ft2 Kc.ijini. .u pHcuiiwI he.iiine li* w "MJeh NatcMlie \^ iseousai siiivev sliowsui 
rclatnm to what was jcuirj.' -cr, 'indMulMcdlv v-oiiIunhu I hope that ihc son ol inlonnalion 
presented to this gr»'up luu.n putn.^ii^ a^ n<muc ■ •{ Uu odicrs I wonjenl vou have any 
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tl^urc>lhal sUokk approxiiiuiiC miiiriLS i>r a o! lu>spiMli/aUi>ii pci hourot ih^oInlmiici]! in the 
hi^h nlIuh»1 tiH.»chall pruLjr.tiii i-t m\\ pii^maiii n clation u» the ^otiiparahlo risks ot {ho\c same 
kid> jUNi cnnNins: \hc suoots m ihcir *.ars ' 

Hernm.fm NVc Jo woi \\a\ c {Iu>sc lliiuu'N ail.ibk' hul tlic> ^ouUi he gcncrak^i r.nhor casilv 
tt one uerc to lake the siatisiiLS that arc iiiakIl available legarJiUi: sNuiiinuni:. pKiiiLkini: .iiui 
thai sun ot thiiiii .uJt^^vunp.srL iheiu in I'ur fiiiures \ he last report ot ih.it kind lhal I recall v^as 
doneh) Clarke in the siMies. IheiiL\ein i'-H^^ . uMiMjJiUiniii! AftufiKati ^!^^lu^l! \\\i\uitum ! 
mink lhc> d siill be preit> ao{K\ The> J piobahl> ha\L to h.ise sojue shclu adjustniems bui 
voii're niihi I think ni.in hour parluip.ition tn ^.ert.un tluniis aii.iin in terms ot ^ei\ severe 
injunes and deaths, showed that W)u are saler to he out lor iiif:h school sports than to he out 
vvalkini: the streets or dtiMiii: a^ar Bui m tLriiis'ol abrasions. ^on{usiv»ns. anvl sprains and thai 
sort of thing. \ou probabK are not as sale 

Qiitsiion #J in one o\ the earlier articles ironi ihe \orili Carolina stud> h> Blvth and 
Mueller, there uere '.onip.irisonsot uuui> luquei»Lies reported in a iiuiuber v)l studies, sonieo! 
the studies beini; insur.inLe re*.oril studies .md uihcrs beiPi: on the tie Id repvjrts I recall the 
partKular article m the J -tA/-l about P^u or h>? 1 . the insuiaiKc studies ran at .ibout 50S 
iiiLidenLes compared to that ot the on-ilK tieiJ tsort ot total si Is thai .i pretl> reasonable guess 
troni vour perception ot the data trom Wisconsin* Pie.ise connnent 

Hcnmiuu Do 1 understand >ou niiht. "^O't less' 

Ripl\ Well the insurance data seeined in run some \v here m the neiLihborlunJvl ot 15 20 
hundredths in|ur> per participant scar and the \'n-ihe tield studies ot tvHMhall ai least, ran 
soinewiic. • tn the neit:hhorhiH)d ol . uKuieni per plascr a sear Workini: tiiiures s aried a little 
troin one stuu. u» another Itiai scciiicd U" be ihc diltcren^e Kt^^een ihe repvirtable through 
insuu:'*c aP't reportable b> trainers studies on that kind ot approach 

Ht rrmunn I think that s t.tirh .icuiratc I hat brings uk' tu one vit the repoHs that Uv as goini: 
to mention I think it N^as Ncr> pruimnenlU mciiUoncd in the MK'frjii vn I ha\e a haul time 
callini; that program anvlhiiig else One ot the sui 'les tliat v^as dune h> a serv reputable 
inUiMdi.nl tr\mg to gci athletic ir.iuicrs out into the lieul. reported sometlung like an S(v; 
likelthoiHl ol uair child being hun m looib.ill I hat s the ua\ it v^as translated b> \BC And 
thatstiid) as! under stand it. the ua> ihe data u ere g.ilhc red \^ .i. conducted swth.ilotol athletic 
trainers r.ghi there wn the scene So eNerstinie a kid had an Oouie" h-' \venl oser .uul signed 
the report as an injure \ad that extrapolated b> \IK\ cti , as meaning there's an SiV . chance 
\ourcmld js going logci hu;i. .md iiioiher aUv a> s he.tisthal m terms ot S()'f ehance ot death or 
quadraplegia That's the problem 

We had another one b> .i vcr\ reputable indiMdu.il ih.it \ raved the cervical spines ot 
niLoming treshincn oi .i ma|or universiiv .tiid shovved tii.il most ot them, .is I recall had 
permanent damage ol one degree oi another to their lUck That was touted at our national 
finnball meeting as reason lo lake the tacc mask oil ot the hetmet Thi- man had \ ra>ed a 
number ot im sic iiia|ors also, and tvuiiid no eomparable d.images Mut what I guess people 
tailed to reali/e until it was pointed oui was that ilie sample ol peoph » at had the neck damage 
wa-) a biased sample I hcv weie the siud^ ti >m the iiigh school ^ rams who were gi cn a 
sehol.irshiptoihalunr.crsitv ScvauscthaL s the wa> the> plavedltHitt .1 That is win !he> were 
given a scholarship. KeaUsc the> Used then heads Ihev iann.«ed with it. butted with it. 
blocked with it and so ihere s no wa> tliat vjala sluaild be used to impiv that SON ot the high 
school athletes in our UK>ih.dl programs coiuc viUl a ah compaMble d.image It's |usi fallacious, 
that the kind ot publicU) , and w hen I said iher^ aic some pevjple w ho should know better than to 
throw those kinds ol stalislio out, I guess ihat\ one ot the people that 1 am talking about 

Quv^tum #■/ W hai is ihe i'l. .^-sophv ot using bio chemical methods tor growing the prime 
athlete ' I have been icading in the papcts thai some loicign countries use anabolic steroids to 
develop fine athletes 

Ailnan \ think that ihroughoul <A\r nation. Lurope.in counliies. Asia. South American 
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countries, and Dlhcr nations tlic u>c ut anabolic sUruuIs or i*tlkr kjiuis o! Jru!;.s boih tor iu.jIcs 
.md tenulcs id ir> lo iiiipisuc pLrtorni.in^o is .1 u)iKorn lo ihosc people who .tro ciilicr 
researchers or persons who .ue lua ihe aaual o).iLhcs. thcius^Ucs my krioNvlcdiie. (lie 
'^omcnin lhisLOunir> hasc cxprcssul coik^rii I'hcrc are nisuikes sdiere people susptM ilial 
niavbc girls or v^oinen in our counir> arc tioing i ) be IiaMUjJi hornmne injections ot some sort 
Mosi of the women sas ihe> \u)uKl vondenin this \V e ihiuk ihis should not he \\ e conduLicd a 
sur\c\ ot our coaches and pl;>s,val educators to tlnd oui sUial lhc> knes^ and sec svh.u is 
pre\alcni II v^as tound ihal most \coinui coac hes and ph> >KaluUKaun s realls don iknoss io»> 
much about drugs, about what's ^loing on with the dniii ^ccne, and most o! itieJii at least up to 
where wc sLirted talking about these ihmj^s in ihe las: ten >ears, s.jc. Oh' this ^an't be 
happening *' Well. 1 think that the ^oachcs now arc aware ol the pn>hlcnis, diev still do not 
have the education There is still a tecling philosoplucalls 111 the women sports orgam/atioiis 
that this IN wrong. That this should not ^Kcur PhilosophicalI> . that is all 1 can Na^ 

Qiu stum (Follow npj j'he steroids, etc . arc Used as an otficial means ot pepping things 
up. but in an an icle thai I read not loo.long ago about the Ku>sian ineth id ot injecting a \er> 
missive dt>se ol red corpuscles to use more o\>gen C\tn >*hi answer that^ 

(Or R\an was requested to respond) 

R\(tn I just .sfKMit the last two da> s m Phoenix. An zona, at a c on! ere nee put on b> the sports 
medicine commutee ol the \ \ r I spent a ^.reat deal ol time durmg the two dacs with Dr 
Marder. wmus mrw working in W est (Jen Man \ . hut up until a >c.iraiH>. had been working witii 
the Ka.t German sport, pro^i ram \nd so. ol course, he was .ers I ami liar with eseruhing dial 
has been done there and he d:d Lunfirri! the (act that tlie> had been using aiiabi^'.e steroids in tlie 
training v[ >oung athletes But |Ust to mduate what their li^ncMance abtiui this is. on en it 
anabi»lic stertnds ucie ellectisc ui iiiiproMng fxrituiiiaiiceN which lhe> are not. and whieh wc 
have deiiu)nstratcd ct»nclusis els thai the > do nothing lor ihc athlete, it scer> hard to sell this to 
athletes and co.ichcs because thc> want u> belie \c in luaLical .iides Hut even i( the> were 
cM'teclise. the d^scs and the iipjes ilial tlies were using them, according ti>liis aeeount. would 
have done nothing actualh lo hdp the athlete on'e w.i) ur liie tithei 1 also ttiund out he was 
toiali> Ignorant ot what the ad.ersc ett.ctsutihe adiiiimsteniii: the se steriJuN oser time vumld 
be. eithcT to >oung pers. M^ .>r adults there was aUt) stJU.L r.^lereiice made to hhMHl doping, 
which is what sou are askiUii about, and a hkh ^cas a tcehiucjue w liicli w.isdevelo{>ed snnpK as 
alaborator> experiment hv (iunn.irl ckbU^m in Sweden M'uie > cars a^o and rcponed h\ hun.as 
a Ner> uixoiurolled exp«Tiiiiein done ^mipls av a laborator> est Subs.-quen'K . however, 
t ekblom has heeonie enchanted witti this ide.j and In- been d »ing stmie e speunicnting with 
Swedish athletes ! talked lo him in (,)uebec C\l\ in Juls I hstened to a preseiit.ition ol his 
Ilgure^ wliich scereti I a ..rtri tne ,powdci 'n bio.c ihcnt up Inihe meantime l)r \\ illiams .u Old 
Dominion L mvei sit. in \ trjinia iia^ done abeautilulK w>mri'ilcil s{ud> on this teehnique <it a 
hionddopiniianddemoiistrutede.uiJuM.eK , m a v« elU-uitroIi^d seru-^ that there is abs*)hitel> 
no henetit lioni doiHi: It \t ihi ineUme m iMio.iux \ri/i)na (he hfs( nm,, tubal l>. Vlardei 
pres.Miieil. was ojvn^^i ^ • e^ei ,hnd. ■.'.[; 1 .sa-. presehi .it Uie nieeUUL; It was .1 lotun that was as 
bn: a-N thi> room would l\ it II .^crt \' j.ded .»!! liu iow n jtie I . 'i v MUte i Note 

about 21 HMeeM If \c ^.k 'd a nh p^ ({-L He di . uss.vl ri.aii\ inin , "je pfo^jram and 

T^. \e.,s fhev oi.Ma,/,dth^; W het. "ut.'Ui^M M. -J we quarters oJ the 

tune Aastakcnup^. pc"t K ^ . pr . ^j, hri. .juc 5 ni',<, ,1, : ^ sterjod busi»ies , 
ihev Acre ni.>s{!. 'Ani'.iin.' 'm,jk'^ li, J ;fM' - i " i , , ij-... j {hen 

bclict in in.iL*K dii^ i aiu: {it^rliMi^- ^h.^'-v.'^ .ih-i'i t^i^Mfli,: ^p*. 01 d.ji^.^ \, i^,, • 
"die haMn the v ^ '-u W a ust i -...h j[.,>iii .{ aie 

tie'rend u d\ impii ^ - / ' 

Sportv s^ien^e ('1 " > . < n ,> ^'r . f . , . ■ .[u wimhI Sp.-n ^ k MvC in 

R ^lal^ab• ttavwiif j ■ .r • . , J . mm 1 'k I j t r.\ ci r c n.> r. -spi. t t^i n .n 
all \ndvvl the M.iiu.ic I'l j-i ^j^, v ; i ^ m -! t 1 'lu, th-. Ku^Siaris nau* a new 



de\ite for developing muswlc b> stimulating eloctncall), <e\or>bod> is calling up ami want to 
know wiiei*Jthe> can got this Jesico. So if >ou arc associated svith athletes and working in the 
sports Situation as most of >ou are, )uu .should be used to the fact b> this time that anything 
exotic or magual and so forth is going to be apiKahng But before vou place an> credence in it 
alK >ou want to look at it verv i loselv . jUst as Dr. All.nan SiUd last night, with regard to another 
matter. Read and study and so forth, before you swallow it whole, jast as we used to say when 
>ou heard somebody getting off on something that he was ju.st talMng of the top of hi head or 
that he heard around the corner. it*s all war stones. 

Question #6. My point is Sir. how can your fine explanation get the same type of press as the 
other does? 

Rum. We get press but, unfortunately, the tendency is for people to read into things what 
the> waul to see and to pay much more attention lo any claim which is sensational Any clami 
which says the result is negative or no value, gets very little attention They don't want lo 
believe it. I have had people actually quote to n^e trom articles saying that this article proves 
such and such a thing, and what the article sjul, if you went b.'ck and read it, was ihe opposite of 
what they said it proved 
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Safety Concerns in Recreational Sports 
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Moderator- During the last fi\c or six vcars, Iht Universit) of Tennessee at KnoxviUe has 
done a great deal of contract research on some recreational activ ities. One ol the major ones Uiat 
comes to mind was a contract to surve> our national parks. This was a major piece oi research 
concerning how people were being injured and killed. It also dealt with the transportation 
system and the entire situation ar the major national parks. That matenal is available, but I wish 
that one of the Indivicluals who had worked on that project had been able to come this morning 
and briefly share with >ou ^onie of the major findings. The second significant piece of research 
they're doing involves a preliminary report on biLyde safety , which is a major problem as far as 
recreational aciivuy is concerned I don't know if there^ any research being done oa snow- 
mobiles or not I haven't seen anything m that area. That seems to be the sort of thrust that the 
research department at Tennessee is beginning to take whuh seems to be consistent with the 
ideas of Casey Clark, who stated that we need more than just the .statistics. We need some input 
concerning a lot of various factors relative to how the acLidents, injunes, anH deaths oc^ ur. 

Here is some information from the Consumer Products Safety Commission concerning what 
it has done and wh:it it has on file related to a few select analyses or studies on various .safety 
aspects of recreation This one in baseball, the activity and the equipment, is a summer report. 
We did get copies of that, some of these others are somewhat out of date. It was interesting to 
me at least to see some of the things revealed in these reports. Obviously, as far as collecting 
data, this is a rather resU-icled sample ev en for the Consu nier Pr^KJucts Safety Commission. You 
^ just don'i get that kind of standardized reporting. 

Quevion Do these reports have recommendations for rule changes that could be im- 
plemented in order to minimize injuries m sports? 

Moderator These specific ones Jo not have, however, there are publications thai do include 
some recommendations You rcme:^iber yesterday w hen Casey Clarke talked about doing some 
sort of an ad htK retrieval for puqiost. of reconinicndations. The rccoin mend at ions are 
pnmanly for the benetlt of the Commission tor hcMrings and so turth. but are available when '^'^ 
and if they do make recommendations. 

Statement The Commission has what it calls fact sheets They are general rccominendations 
that specify rulechanges that would probably reduce the lrec|ucncy and seventy ot injuries. We 
have a whole series of these 

Question Who makes the decision concern.ng what wuuid be a g^xxl rule change.^ 

Response It should conie from a meeting or meetings with the Product Safety Commission 
people There are many groups, that's one of the problems. There s the NCAA, the AAU. 
NMrt. the High Schix)! Federation, the Consumer Product Safety Commission, the Baseball 
Coaches Association, the Football Coaches Assixialion and so forth. Each organization ha^ its 




ownrcconinu'ndau^Mis The rules ; use li»r ouriniMiiuifaNpoiiNau' h»iNi^.i!I\ ihc \C \ \ lulcs 
c\ccpt we inodit) ihcni bcLausc iKmi [\u\k. \C \ \qualii\ ^uiupcuuus L.uh>cai nnliomnc 
ihoni based on our cxpoiiciUL's truiii i\w picMouN \LMr i\w\ have Iwn llic Name loi i\w 
five vcars. hu( we stiil ha^e people ihal liet hun p'-obabK because die; don l knos^ uhal lu dooi 
ihe Mtualion evisls \Uiere ihe> lUsi sail l pie\enl iheuisel\eN trum beuiii iinuied \\ lial I ssaN 
ir>ini: u»poini out. vMn ihat the hesl rules U>i reLUaiioual sporlN aie aoi uev ;NNariI\ llu'se toi 
high school or .eolleiie spons 

Qiiiwtum Are ihere aii> spc^ilu NuiitieNiunis ^.uii.Liuiu,. vUiai aik'N ^iUiKl he nuklihed u 
clinunaied^ 

Ri'sponu There are no naiumai NUiiiiesuoiiN oi MandaidN Uu luU^ l.a^li area adapts (he 
micb lo Jhe requtrcracuiN ot iheir pariiLi pants and iheir ta^ihueN 1 kuvns o\ '\o nen Mal 
suggesiions lo nKxlit\ rules lo tii a eeriam MUiaiion 

Shticfiititf Freiiueml\ sou nmII fuid stale depaitinenlN ot puhliL health take a lot 
suggestions lhat arc asailable truiu mans aueuLieN and make ^enaiu Mii'/CNluuiN and publish 
ihOse as retomniciidationN \wthin the state on a sute b> state basis 

Shitinunt A \\.\\\. lound that ui »iu»^t ar^as ihere .i:e some kiun^ Icdgeable peopU v ho are 
pla\ing soliball or vshalescr the aLti\a> \ meeiiiiL: tliuse leaders \Milim the astivit) tan 
often provide a ureal deal more inpm iiiu* the most teasiblt .uodiiuatuMis ol aiies tlian 
soniebod) sitting oiuh« l"^'h IIvhm ot an ottue building lhat s lisuall) prett> uiul' hos^ a is 
done The people thataie i.argc inuui situation \wll see that one prison s^ts up thesvhedule 
tor the vUiole season He wui Uave thiee or more people AhoaiL pietl\ kiiO\v ledgLable about 
piasini: sottball and the> are the •>nes Ahv> thange the rules irom \eai to \eai Ihe> look osei 
accident patterns Irom the List te^ \ears and sa\ . uell' We hasL a problem here Wow ^aii s^e 
nunht) M totehes*. the probkin This is geneiall) a lot iiuue ette^tive than taking soiiieb^Hl>'s 
standard a thousand miles a\va> and tr>t g \o appi> it lo a spc^ilu situation 

Modi'n\U*f I h.«Ne oteii bramstorniit.g a tes\ ol ni> lri<'iids a ho sa\ tlio) are re^reatioii 
.spenalists I have asked the q lesuon. sOiat do sou peiLei\e lo be >ome ot the iiia|or problems, 
that IS. the satet> piobleiiis ot (e.realional aUoUiLs ' 1 tie ou^ thing thai Lvnues ihioiigh osei 
and o^er again js the igiioiaiK^. or the niisuridei standing ula' \e tv* 'he use ol thuigs lhat ihe\ il 
working 01 pla>ing suth, sUlIi as snoswiutbiles. skis. biL\^' 's. iiioiou) les. oi swmmaiig 
pools The sNMnmiuig pool is a^lassu exainple In oilier orus. as a pn\ ate indi\idual. I ha\e 
enough imine> and enough spasC* on in\ lol^so I put in a ssMiiiiiiing pool. e\en thiuigh as the 
head ot the'liouschoid. I mas not knov^ hos^ lu sunn l.Ner>bi»d\ el in the Lonumniit) seems 
to be putting Ml suiniimng pools, I 1! ptu one mioo Ihe Loiisiriistioiuompan\ I or the pool 
ma} noibe ^^oiKcrned wuhihe salet> tc tures that shot va'par; ot L^ei> suimnimg p^nd Or. 
m> son Lomcsto r.\c n ting a niotorL>^ le \\ e go i nu^ motor*. >l le shx>p and hu\ ihebike Ihe 
son has probablN^idden somebtnl) wKl s bike, il s not a niaji'r means ol iransporiatioi'. U s a 
rdcVcational seh^le 1 hesc arc ihc t>pes ut probknis thai the lesicational spe^iahsis Jaiiii ,ire 
ihe major ones So sOiat I LoiKlude tromall ol ih s is iliata lot ol lalalilies v>i neai lalal aeLidents 
«"ttur siinpK because people do not kno\^ ho\^ to use iIk things ihat llie\ le expected lo get 
pleasure Irom Ihev don t knov\ hu\^ u» use thein m a siiuation in \Uiil1i lhe\>e pietis iiuiLh 
controlling the eirLumstanees 

Rvspotwt 1 ihinkthat tobeable logLt the kmd I'l >iippon lhai >ou nccd lo tund the programs 
thai nuoKe training or i.duv,ati«'n. \ou ^< ^ ^ i i*» be abk to ^h uhat the Lauscs ui aLLidents 
are v)r the absence ol preLauiioiis In ui> hue ot business, lW LOiistanll) ii>ing lo identil) 
one ot three things as the Lausati^e factor Is it nKulnne. the l ii\ ironnienl in whuh 
indiuduals afe o|XTatmg ihe nukhines, or is it the prison limisLtl * I rankl\ I ^an't remember 
thee\a».t statistK s that have Kiii aLaimulakd on the snovM;.v)bile latahties Hut. ot Lourse ilu 
vast majuri'N ol thesiatisius that v^-c do gel lioinihe iarious lurisdicuous. slates and proMiKes 
in North AinerKa liave to Ou wiih injuries oiil\ . and ihe\ ^ne iisnall) extrenul) pm>r toi a 
multitude ot reasons Hi retuic it lam livmg lu<,onuiiLe a state legislator tluit he's go» to [>ut 





up some monev u' fun J a program to leach kids m high school, snoss mobile dnver educalion it 
you N^rill 1 haven't got a strong enough argumcni I can't compete svith someb^Kl) who wants to 
expand the driver education program because he\s gut a better statistical base troni which he 
can argue. 

Moderator From an insurance standpomt, if >ou had a comprehensive studj program on the 
snowmobile,' would the msurahee eompanies give you a diseount? 

Response Yes the> do There are states th.it require children or people under sixteen to have 
aecident insurance and with that they get a break in iiisuranee. 

Moderator Taking >our point from m> experience related to dnver education. This is a 
biased vieNV, I guess I would conclude that for mans scars it ina> not even have been the 
statistics per se but the insurance actuary that people are using. 

Response Insurance companies arc going to do this, other organisations arc going to do that, 
so what do I get out of these kinds of sessions turn which 1 might diaw general conclusions 
concerning these organizational jfft)rts ^ However, 1 do agree with >ou th.tt th •> can be drawn 
together into a more unified effon. 

Moderator One of the majtir items for consideration, not at this meeting but at the main 
meeting of The National Safct> Congress, has to do with uniform accident and injurs reponing. 
The reporting which is most confusing right now obviousl) is the OCSHA reponing system, 
which includes a lot cf the related things that we're talking aNnit at this paHicular Conference. 
There is a proposal that will be cr-nsidcred at the Naiioaal Safets Congress designed to at least 
appeal to the federal government, to unifs the reponing of accidental injunes and thefts. In 
'nher word^, the Council has the same concern as >ou have, but as it has alrcad) been noted, 
there arc soman) other different groups who have their own schemes and have developed these 
and spent mans . mans hours as if to av that mine is better than sours. I think that most feel the 
same wuv. that the data .ire so sc.ittered I'ven nu^re important, we have no ssstem to deliver 
organized interpretations even if we had some sland.irdized >>stem lor getting to the people 
wno fill out the t\jrni>. w hciher the v 're in an emergencs room or in a plant first aid station, law 
enforcement people, t*/^ So it's the human factor .igain. even it we had (hesssteui, how do we 
get it down to .i one lo one basis ^ This is ver> important And when sou initiate, when sou 
identifs what it is. when sou write the report, give us enough information skj that this 
mfomiation when an.ils /cd pros ides us w itli .i broad enough da:a base that we know w hat we're 
talking .iboul. and that will then allow us u> develop programs So 1 think that it's a national 
problem and obv i,his1s sou 're v oicmg it It cenainls is a concern of ;he National .Satets Council 
beciuse as has been st.ited. evervbods has a recording ss stem and alter a while it's vers much 
like reports coMiing to your desk You begin setting priorities 

Suitcffunt There's a brand new course, educ.ition of trainers at Northwestern ^School ot 
xMedicine It prepares individuals ,o become athletic trainers. It > a ver> extensive course 

Moderator I'd like to go back to v our observation from the V irgmia public school s>slcm 
You menti.>ned education Tni .i great bclicv er in parent action, someone recogni/mg the need. 
You know probabis better than 1, th.il most >chool sv steins do w hat parents want done, at least 
what a Mgnillc.im nurnber uf i^)cal parents tee Is needs to be done, if thes cm afford it. So it thcs 
wanted .i top medical c.ire progr.im in that st.ite the parents could push it. I would sas that it is 
not so much an cducatu)nal endeavor, but a parent action I'requcntls , pei^ple will s.is that we 
need toedu.ale parents If we search and inve>tigate a situatu)n. we iiftcn find that a state 
athletic .issociah n will have i regulation that s,iss thataphssici.m sh.ill be present or a certified 
trainer shall be pr^.sent The " blinders come down" unless someone sass, well, let s lollow 
this thing through It all goes back to whether i)r mn pcijple on the local level care. If you go 
back a se,ir or two, sou '11 find that there were one o^ two people w ho cared about the programs 
on the playgrounds Ihis i% the reason that this kind ol siiuatu)n ex'sis on sour playgrounds, in 
terms of the caliber of the personnel who work on these playgrounds, even though they nny be 
volunleerSs It is the standards developed at the local level 
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Response. In s^me areas the parents are becoming less \ocal. In RockforJ, Illinois. the> 
have no athletic or^recreational program in their high schools, be^ ausc of the failure of a bond 
issue. It*s the lack k\{ mono> . The parents of the athletes are v er> ViKal but the> Lan*t out talk the 
concern for the lacjv of monc). Those ;ire the kinJs of implications that I'm \vorrie(l about. 
What*s going to happen to the recreational development or lack of recreational activities for all 
these kids? I think |he biggest base for recreation is the school system. 

Moderator. You^p saving what seems quite obvious throughout the counir>. When ><xj 
have problems in thejschooKjou tend tocut off the activities the kidsenjo) the most, but wli^h 
arc not part of the thtec R's, So that's the levc^r. If >o». don't approve the bond issu:. we can't 
have intramural sports or after school sports, we have to stick to the basics, English, math, 
social studies, lan^'ua^e, and basK academic program. So it' wl\ as parents, don't pass the bond 
issue, the school system can justify this course of action in terms of dollars and cents. 

Question. How dojou decide in the snowmobile industrj what >ou wuuld distribute in the 
way of safety information for the purchaser of a snowmobile? 

Response. We have developed in conjunction with state administrators and The National 
Safe!) Council and other offuial organisations a series of diKuments that we distribute and use 
to get the message of safety across. The fir.st is a handbook of 35 to 40 pages at the most that we 
send all c ver the country tu individuals who ma) request it. The manufacturers are now putting 
the booklet itself into the package of warrant) with all the administrative mattei that aceom 
panics the prc/duct as it goes to the user. So the^ get the message this way. Of equal 
significance, is an operator s training handbook which has been prepared. It is verj extensive 
covering some 150 to 200 pages. It tells an otTiciai how to set up a training program, not 
necessaril) for children but if s or»ented i\jward children since most junsdiclions have laws 
requesting iraiiu. it. loi the youthful operator. Again it was developed through the same sources, 
experience, people UK)king at statistics, etc. It's a vcr\ detailed document that even includes 
lesson plans. That's ihc sccund nieihod we use to get the educational message ai ross This is as 
far as oui;etforis ha\ e gone up lo ihi.s lime. These cttortsare considerable V\c found, compared 
to other industries Some of the people huvc picked up aspeds of safetv education and 
pubhci/ed them rather than put them back iii the losct a.s some l> pes uf indu.^lric.^ have done. A 
rekilnely new approach i.s u- iirab satci) problems right b> the horns and deal with them nght 
away,. 

MinUraiot. I'm noi.isking torapubh*. comparison, but in other word.svou would conclude 
iheretore that this iiidiKstrv is ahe,id ot the niotorcvcle industr> I'm .spcvkmg in terms of the 
moment of pur.iiase 

Rt'.^ponu. There v\as an itulusirial ^.onlereiice that I went to where safetv aspects were 
brought up and Uicv s,ud th,U wc^aimoi talk sateiv becuise we'll lusc cusumiers 1*11 icll which 
industrv il was It was the swimniitiLi p^H)l indusri . Tlus was not a person speaking for the 
mdustrv as a whole, but lor his Loiiipanv it was not off the record, it was m ,i meeting of 500 
people. He said >uu camuu sell s.ilclv when vi'u are selling sw iinnung po\^ls so don't bnng It 
up He said soiiieihiug to ilk ctled th.it y\e do noi mention safetv in the hioehures that wc gi\e 
the people when ihev .ire ^.onsuiering buvmi! our pmils Wlicii ihev siart thinking of sateiv, 
they're not going lo bu> pools, al least luu Iroiu us i think some ol the people iii that iiulusir) 
have done a good |ob, hul ihc nuiusii y ,ts a whole has been slow incoming around Some of the 
motorc vcle people have done .i supci iob on saietv programs 1 know K.iv\asaki and some ot the 
others ha\e programs a\aiL»ble Ihcv .dso sponsor cilvwule programs ,uid have developed 
safetv tllms \\ all goes Kick lo where does the inone conje trom 1 think in almost all 
indu.^tries, the iiuiusu v itseli is nu)re than willing; to put up a reasonable share ^it the monev . 
when they're consiiiced ihat a s iiiuiii: to mipioye sales, li ihev decide lo something, ihev 
would rather do a themselves and get U done laster .ind cheaper I reeOi.ui/e the reluctance ot 
the manulaclurers to slH satuv becu.se U dv)es ^ost II results in a mark ..p There are those th,it 
feel that you can overdo saleiv price wise \Mien vou start talking about real monev in the 
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snowmobile mJustr>, >ou'rc talking about trail development for snowmobiles which entaib 
the leasmg of land and the like As far as injunes when using the snowmobile are Loncerned, 
when companng them to the injunes in our intramural sports* most of the inj»jne> happen 
beeause the people are out of eondition. 

Response. Tve never been snowmobiling so I ^an't speak from expenence, as far as 
snowmobiling iSLoneerned. M\ unl\ question (hen, is there an) kind of eonditioning program 
that >ou would recommend before the ,>port season begins to minimize pulled musLles? There 
are a lot of injuries that are not reported and will probabI> never show upon an) survc) ^. That 
was brought up >esterda> in the speech on the football prograni. Without a doubt man> 
participants art laz> and won't do conditioning work and programs You can have the best 
program there is geared to the people participating in it but if ihe> won't do the ^conditioning 
program* then what g(X)d is it. 

Question. I agree, but what if there tU'e those who are willing to condition themselves for a 
snowmobile season or a softball season, are there program outlines available? 

Response. Once again there arc no statistical data to consult to see what conditioning 
programs should be instituted. But the goals ot conditioning programs ma) consist of power, 
strength, flexibilit), and endurance It have these qualities, then >ou are less likel> to be 
hurt. 

Moderator. In some of > our major sports, do )ou have things such as exercise ph>siolog> 
instruction or anything of that sort as a part of your industrial programs? 

Response. Some industries do but our particular one does not. All of these intramural sports 
are set up m a social, competitive atmosphere and it's nearl) as structured as a high school or 
collegiate program as far as coaches and trainers are concerned But still, the people are 
Tuesday night athletes who come out once a week to participate, and that's one of the major 
problems. 
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Introduction 

The National Opcraljng CoiiiniiUcc on Standards for AUilotiv. Fi^jUipnicni (NOCSAli) n\.ls 
organized in I%9 wiiIi ihc follow ing membership, ihc Amcruan College Heallh A>>^Ki.aion 
(ACHA), Sporting Goods Manulattiirer'.s AsMKi.uiun (SGMA). National Athletic Vrainer\s 
Association (NATA), National Collegiate Athletic Ass^Ki.ition (NCAA). National Federation 
of State High School Associations (NTSHSA^, National Junior College Athletic Ass^Ki.ition 
1.NJCAA), the Sports Foundation of Anienc.i. and more recently the Nation.il Athletic Cuuip^ 
mem Reconditioners Assoeiation (NAHRA) 

The purpose of NOCSAE is to rediu j injuru'> b> fonmilating >iandards to which athletic 
equipment must conform. Head injur> in t\HnbaII wa^ gt^en the highest priorit> because ot (he 
numbers of serious injuries and the potenti.il for iinprosement 1 he Department ot 
Neurosurger} at \Va\ ne State I'm v ersii v w as selected to de\ elop a IvHJtb.ilI helmet ^standard and 
research beg«in in 1 97 1 . 

Football Helmet Impact Standard 

There are a number of considerations th.it must be made in setting .1 st.indard Some ot the 
n^ore important ones are as folios^ s: 

T\pt's ami ifh /<Am t ipjuijurus. First, one must think of \\hai Ivpe of in)ur\ vou are lr>ing to 
prevent. In football, as far as do.sed head injuncs are concerned, the xwo main ones .ire 
concussion and verebral vascular injuries. Something us knov\n about ^ one us s ions and tn esc arc 
the most numerous. Secondly . not too nuich i> known about cerebral ascular injuries, ttie most 
common of which are the subdural hematomas These .irc the he.ul iiijurio th.it result in 
fatalities and paral>/ing cunditions. One mu.st also consider uhat a standard might do to other 
injuries in teniis of the neck of the pl.iu'r wearing the helmet .md in terms of injuries to other 
players. The tolerance levels ot these interii.i] injuries and where should the standard be set in 
relation to iheiii must be eonsidered. | 

Aiailahh mat< ruiLs. The Mate ot the art ot the materials and the melhod.s ot fabrication mu.st 
be considered because one can't ju.st .irbitr.iril> ^ct the .standard l'.)o high, so it is impo.s,sihlc to 
meet the eriieria. 

Impai t en\ ironfnen:. One li.is to think of the impa^ t env ironment. at w hat \eK>cities .ire these 
heads traveling and wh.a are the stopping distances iiuoNed.* What kind ot surfaces .ire the 
players running into? What is ilie effect of temperature, etc.? 

Head moiU'l, !f a standard is de\elo|Hid. it should be b/ised on a realistic head model 
^Somethmg to which human tolerance st«indards e.in be applied and something that will nut 
cause unrealistic damage to a helmet 
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Performance The level lo set the port'orm.tnce sianJ.irJ.s or ihc perfurni»jfice criierioii a 
helmet is aUo imponani To vvhal level should a helmet altemjatc accelerations o! the head * 
This is verv critical 'I'his tan be set at v^iriou.s pomt.s betau.se it's related to the Mate of the an. 

Failure Kriteria What in addition to the accelerations above the maximum tolerable G-Icvel 
should be used as a failure criteria'^ In other ^U)rds. should failed nvets. tracked shells, 
damaged liners, ete. be eonsidered as failures'* 

The test method How comprehensive should a test method ht * Wow man\ locations should 
be Mruck'* How man\ times.* Wh.ii environmental tonditions should be smiulaied/ 

Comfort Thisisa ver\ imponant factor. A coaJi called me the other da>. He .s.ud the> had 
1 1 concussions .11 their -^.hool this f.dl. mcludini: a p.ir.dvzing injurv last Fnda> night. Since 
the> used cenified helmets. I was verv toncerned 1 invited him to Wavne State to test the 
helmet He brou^iht the exact helmet that the bo\ wa.s wcarinLi when he was injured. The bo> 
had cm out the front of the energv absorbing par ol the liner, a two-inch sw.uth from tup to 
bottom down the front h is nut kiu)un it that's where he had his injur> . but the coach was asked 
if he had seen an) others like that and he said th.it hisov^n son had cut his out. So. it tvHildbe it's 
the coaches fault for not being more careful and not being more knowledgeable but it tould be 
that there .ce not emnigh shell si/cs This bov had a 7^4 head [)erha[)s oval oblong and he was 
looking lor comfort He w.is the besi athlete ihev had and thev were going to get him in some 
kind o! helmet, one wa> or another 

Sizes HiHv nianv si/cs should bt tested .u m.ike sure that the whole sj/e range ol the 
mamrTaeturers js as safe as thev can be 

Equipment The test ec|uipment used must not be so sensitive that it can onlv be used in the 
laboratory where there .iie people who have worked with it It must be rugged and repeatable 
and must be .iccuraie \n alteiiipris now being made to ev aluate the NOCSAf: ec^uipment on a 
larger scale than ever t)etore Some s[K\iaI helmets have been made up and are being used rn a 
round robin test now in eoniunetion with ASTM 

Duration Duration ot tendication ut helmets How lung shuuKi it be? A vear.' IO)ears.* 
NobiHlv has been quite sure ut ih.it but it's a vniestiun that must be asked .md alsu answered. 

The n 'vr Is .1 standard giung ii> piU sumc s».hools uut ul the fuutbali business.* I liis must be a 
consideration, since some helmets are alreadv costing S50 (K) a piece 

ReLertifliUtii^n Is it possible Ui help schools keep their costs duwn bv recertilving helmets 
after thev have been once ceiMlied * I'll go into a little mure detail on this, bt-tause it isturrentK 
bemg done 

l.fil(*r<tm^nt The best st.md.ird in the woild isn i going 10 vvurk unless some kmd ot a 
s\siem IS develn|>ed wherebv 11 ^.m be assurei! ih.il the heliiicls turned lUil b> the inanulatturers 
are going t«> maintain the s.uiie u^uaii!^^ .it whkhiticv were onginaliv ceitilied and. tunhermore. 
that helmets on the Held are being niainiained in th.it ^jualitv b> the e^juipment people 

'Ihese are some of tht considerations th.il should be taken intu account 1 II provide more 
details on some ol them 

liijun Incidence and Human *!olei ante 

\ studv ol high sjiuul tiK.tball in|uricMn the ChaptI Hill, \urth ( .irt)lina area bv Blvthand 
Mucllei {2) shnvvcd th.ii ihc .wusi titcjuenilv iniureil p.tns t>l the budv were the knee ( \ ^) y^o. 
ankleil5 3^• K head and neck 1 S head [6 yrlandncckU 6^; 1). shoulder(7 .Vo. upper 

leg '5 i.b.tck (-1 "'f ). and iniurv to nthcr pans ot the bodv trailing utt .u lower [>ertentagcs 
While not the nmsl numcrou>. lit.id and ne^k iiijurics .irt obviously the must serious in|unes 
incurred in UK»tball I hc must coininuii head iiijurv in this studv was a ccrebr.il concussion, 
projected .icross the n.ision be ''^.(KM) .mnualK in high school pl.iv 

The ttxithall talalitv Mudv hv Blvth .md \muld. ( 1 ) conducted suite \^)^\. shows that the 
average 2'Mealhs which occur aiinu.iilv tur all levels n! pli\ . heail anii neck accuunted tor 
about HiVt Hk lata! UKiJeiicc iias lluduateJ between 1 and 2 per UXi.UOU participants, with 
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/Cerebral hemorrhage being the most common caus^. From the above evidence it can be 
' concluded that either concussions and the rare cerebral vascular injuries occur from different 
mechanisms, or that it is a matter of force intensit> , with concussions usually occurring at the 
lowest levels among most individuals. Occasionally acute cerebral hemorrhagic injuries occur 
without post- traumatic unconsciousness associated with concussions. 

A recent cerebrovascular disease report (5) showed that among males of football playing age 
in the United States, the disease incidence is between 1 and 2 per 1 00.000, about lO^c of which 
are hemorrhagic. Even granUng that active young men drawn into football may be atypical of 
the population, it is very doubtful that any practical protective headgear can completely 
eliminate cerebrovascular injuries in football. 

The only tolerable design limit available relates the likelihood of cerebral concussion and the 
time history of linear acceleration expenenced by the head. Furthermore, it is the only limit for 
which practical instrumentauon is available with which tv, assess the hazard of an impact to a 
head model wearing a helmet. Based upon the evidence of Gadd, (3), a Seventy Index (SI) of 
1 500 was chosen as the performance limit w huh should not be exceeded by the head model in a 
standard impact test. The SI is defined as follows: 
SI =/' A--*dt < 1500 
where A = linear acceleration in g's 
2.S = weighting factor 
dt ='a time interval 
■ t = pulse duration. 0.0025 < t < 0.050 see 
It IS issumed the design to ininimue the SI will provide a protective umbrella for all types of 
internal injury. 

Head Model 

Since the 1500 SI performance standard is related to clinical studies, human cadaver drops 
and volunteer air bag impacts, it is essential that it be used on a head nuxlel whicn is as realistic 
as possible. Several years ot prototypes led to the present head models. Sizes 6%. 7*4. and 1% 
are presently in use evaluating the impact attenuation choractenstic of fi.x)tball helmets. The 
head mixlels have 50th percentile dimensions in each of these three sizes denved from U S 
Amiy head anthropometry data. These .ire the critical head si/es (smallest slandoff from the 
shell) in each of the three shell sues used by most manufacturers. The head models also have 
weight, mass distribution and impact r.\sponse characten.stics similar to the human head as 
determined from companson with cadaver impact.s. The response of the head model is 
determined by a tnaxial accelerometer mou.ited at the center of gravity of the head The 6\ 
head model in its test fixture is show n in figun I . There are now 27 such test dev ices in use m 
this country, including seven bv manufacturers, sixteen by reconditioners. and four by 
institutions. 



Test Method Consideration 

A study of films in which tiH)ibalI head injuries occurred slumeii that the most likely impact 
.surfaces to produce head injury .ire relatively stiff, such as another helmet, knee. foot. turf, or 
elbow. N^hile it IS not possible to accurately delermme the kinetics involved, such as forces and 
accelerations, the injuries appear to occur in the 17 25 feel per second range of velocity 
changes. Impacts to the entire area ot the shell are possible. The front is the most cnlical from 
the standpoint of head shape, prominence and helmet suongth. The side shows 201 less 
toleiance in Ihe monkey and the possibility that a rear impact may have even less tolerance (4} 
^The helmet designer can achieve maximum att^ntuation for a top impact. There is some 
controversy as to where to specify impact m the region of the temple and in the ixcipital area. 
Some claim that the shell should be cut high in back to prevent a so called guillotining effect 
against the back of Ihe neck by (he shell rini \6). but cnlical injuries have been reported from 




Figure I NOCSAE size 6% head model in football helmet drop test fixture- 
rear blows to the neck "*) Simtlar arguments are given for temple exposure versus field of 
vision Another LOnsjJv..ation iS that football helmets must be able to take repetitive impacts, 
but fixing the number. location. aQj time interval between tests is somewhat of an arbitrary 
deelsion. 

The Standard specifies two drops at ambient temperature from a 60- inch height (17.9 ft/sec) 
at each of six locations on the head with two additional lower intensii> impacts at front and side 
to observe response trends. Two drops arc also requiR*d froi:i 60 inches onto the front corner of 
the helmet after exposure for at least four hours to t;ach of the following extreme conditions. 
-20* F. 120^ F, and submerged in water. 

A firm rubber pad 'a inch thick and 6 inch in diameter mounted on a ngid metal anvil is 
used as the impact surface Multiple siraiid stainless steel ^ inch flexible cables, maintained at 
pounds tension, are used to guide the carriage on which die head model is positioned. The 
wires serve the purpose of guiding the head mode! to hit on the impact location, and to >ield 
enough to relieve stresses in the head and carnage due to the bending action caused b> niosi 
impacts bsing eccentnc to the CG of the drop assembly The result is an impact followed b> a 
rolling action with little rebound, similar to a gndder hitting the turf with his head. 

For a standard to be effective, the electronics, and the tnechanics of the system must be 
accurate, repeatable. reproducible, easy to operate, durable and allow fast operation, t.c. its 
utility in new rr.anufactunng and helmet reconditioning plants as a quality control tool is 
probably more important to the standard than its use in resuTch development. Conscquenlly . 
every effort has been made to keep the mechanics simple and durable and ehmiriate as much 
human error as possible. The Seventy Index is electronically calculated from the output of the 
three acceleration axes of the accelerometer mounted at the CG of the head model, and is 
presented in digital form. 
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Table 1 

Comparison of Certified and Pre-certified Helmets 
Severity Index Performance 
for the Standard Second 60-Inch 
Right Frontal Boss Drop 



Average oi LertitieJ 


Moucis, 


Pre-ccmncd 


Holmeis TcMed a^ 


Received b) 


Relondiuoner 


Severity Index* 


866 j 


BeloNv 


1200. 


1450. 


2000- 


2500- 






1199 


1499 


1 >99 


2499 


2900 


Toial 


Number 


63 


58 


80 


4ii 


274 


26 


849 


^ Perccmagc 




6.8 


9,4 


48.4 


32 3 


3.1 


100 




1 








■ ■ 83.87c ♦ 







*Seveniy index muM noi e.ueeJ 1500 on second drop from 60 inch for certificaiio;i. 



Effect of the Standard 

As show n m Table 1 , the effect of the Stand.** j has been to produce certified helmets capable 
of reducing the Si well belovv pre-Standard helmet performance To achieve this change, 
manufacturers have re^o^cd to size adjustments, . mov ing ,sues in which the head was too 
close to the shell into lur^trshtlL or eliminating some larger sues, and makmg materials and 
design changes. Most models had to sacrifice some range of fit and comfon. because stopping 
the head nuxJel from a veUviiv of 17.9 ft/sec in less than an inch means that more of the space 
between head and shell must be taken upb> higher derisil) ^n<\:^tifft rhrur.s A few mo'deh have 
had to increase shell thickness to prevent cracking or^iund nvet holes due to excessive flexure 
and provide more suppon tor the liner This also leads to ihk riii.\nlsht II weight itrul stiffness, 
thus Creating a more dangerous situation for opponents 

The Standard has not been made more Mringent since its inception in September. 1973 
because. 1; Within Iinm*j»'ons of present materials and tabn^ating techniques, it would force 
helmet design in the direction italicized above. 2) There are not enough cenified helmets >et in 
the field, 3) Changes have a de laving effect on school conversion to c en i tied helmets, 4) We are 
m a learning pr^)cess and it is not obvious how head neck injurv will be effected, and 5) The 
present mimnuim Standard [>ernitt') a greater range of cost and design for the various levels of 
play and for injurv incidence nionitormg b> epidemiologists, thus leading to safer helmets 

Expense 

To date the cost of research leading to the Standard has been trivial and there has been no cost 
for enforcement Slight increases in cost are to be expected, e , higher density energy 
absorbing foam is more expensive dian low Jensity tomfort foams Hopefully . whatever new 
helmet purchase and mamteuaiice increases arc nicurrcd because ot the Standard will be offset 
by lower incidence of injury and less litigation and insurance costs 

Length of Certification 

It IS uncertain how lt>ng a helmet will stay in certilied condition because of variations in 
durability among models and diftercncc-s m nunil)ers and intensitiesuf hitsasa resultof use As 
a direct result of the NOCSAL Standard, the National Athletic {Equipment Reconditioners 
AssiKiation (NALRA> was formed and all the NAF.RA members have NOCSAE test equip 
mcnl for quality control purposes 1 he NALRA members do a partial nor lestnictive test on a 
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small sample of each schooPs helmets coming for reconditionmg after the season. Information 
^ froin the sample test is carried pver to all other helmets being processed. The tests are done on 
all models and primarily in the known critical locations for each modei, but with occasional 
^ changes to other impact locations. On the basis of results of «hese tests and v isual mspection, 
the NAERA members recertify pivviousl> certified helmets m obviously good condition and 
work in cooperation with the manufacturers in rciti>ring da naged certified helmets. How long 
ihe helmets will stay in recertifiable condition depends pnmanly on the type of shell and care 
with which face masks arc Installed, because a cracked shell will eliminate a helmet from 
recertification under present conditions. ?y1an> recertified helmets arc now entenng their third 
season with performance either undiminished or in reccititled condition due to parts replace- 
ment. 

Ii\jury Reduction 

it is still toe. early to tell the effect of the Standard on head injury in football through 
equipment changes The certified hcln)ets are not required in college until 1978 and in high 
school until the 1980 season However; the effort has already rendered a valuable service by 
exploring the extent to which equipment can go towards safeguarding the heads of t\x)tball 
players NOCSAE was v er> influential in helping to bring about the rule changes that prohibit 
initial head contact and which n)a> again restore the helmet to its proper role of u protective 
shield against an unintentional impact. 

Neck Injury 

There appears lo have been an upsurge in serious neck injury m recent years, ahhot'ih 
national statistics are unavailable (8) Man> things have been blamed, such as overemphasis on 
the use of the head in blocking and Mckling, helmet and face mask design, mechanical training 
devices, mismatches in age, size, training, experience, tvc. Regiirdless of ihe reasons, and 
while it is hoped that the rules changes will reduce the hazard m intensit> and exposure of the 
neck, circumstances can casilv arise inadv ertentl> in w hich a player^ neck is required to absorb 
more energy within a given time span than its strength can take. The problem is that presently 
the mechanisms of neck injur) arc uncertain and cunsequentl). design of equipment to protect 
the neck and still allow performance is thwarted. 

NOCSAE researchers are working with a known injunng surface in the forinof a mechanical 
blocking and tackling device which has caused serious neck injury. Using insUumented 
cadavers on this device in exjunction with a pnmate accelerator for use with instrumented 
anesthetized monkeys monitored with a high speed camera, oscillograms and flash X-ray 
equipment during impact, it is hoped to evaluate present devices and. if possible, develop better 
equipment. 

Baseball Helmet Standards 

NOCSAE has appointed a task force compnsed of a coach. National Federation of State 
High School Association (NFSHSA) representative, a National Junior College Athletic As- 
sociation (NJCA A) representative, a manufacturer, and the NOCSAE Pnncipal Investigator. A 
large group of helniets has been received from tne manufacturers and preliminary tests are 
being conducted to ev a'luate the state of the an of head protection from the chief liazards of the 
ball and bat In baseball Preliminar> standards will be proposed at the January, 1977 NOCSAE 
semi-annual meeting It is possible that in 1977 a voluntary standard for baseball caps will be 
published. 

Hockey Helmet Standards 

A representative group of helmets has been obtained from manufacturers in both the United 
States and Canada and preliminary evaluation of the state of the an K^i\itA^ impact protection 
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from hazards of a fall to the ice, boards, puck, and hockey slick are being evaluated NOCSAE 
IS working in conjunction with other organizations such as Canadian Standards Association. 
Amateur Hockey Association of the Jnited States, and the Amencan Society for Testing and 
Materials to assure broa^ ^ase of input and support for its standards. 

Other Sports Equipment 

Because of limitations in time and numbers of personnel. NOCSAE. rather thaii spread itself 
too thin, has concentrated on the develop»nent of standards to recuce the most serious injuries in 
sports, which are head and neck. It has as its goal however, establishment of voluntary 
standards for all sports equipment according to pnonties in term.> of numbers and seriousness of 
injuries. 

Conclusions 

1 . The impact attenuation performances of most NOCSAE certified football he.mets on 
the market have been greatly improved (Table 1) relative to linear head acceleration 
concussion tolerance levels, and are confidently expected to reduce the numbc.s of 
concussions. 

2. It IS less certain whether the helmets will reduce the .relatively fewer but often fatal 
cerebrovascular injuries. 

3. In today *s concept of helmet design, the {"actors which improve laboratory impact 
performance are increased size weight, and stiffness, all of which tend to adversely 
affect either performance, neck injury, or injury to other players. 

4. NOCSAE impact standards for other sports such as baseball and hockey are in prelimi- 
nary stages and should be published in 1977 and 1978. respectively. 
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When I came here I diJn'l km)u whether I would be hearing lechnual presentations or 
administrative phi!o;»gphKaI t)pcs of presentations I did have the advantage of hearing what 
some of the previous speakers have said and I made a few nuie.s. One of the things that struck 
me was that a blanket urgani/ation is needed \o aitack this problem ol spijns safet> m 
mul'tidiSLiplinarv way If it's one thing that ASTM is. it\s a blanket t>pe ot organization. 

We have all kimls i*f nicnibers and in over a 1(X) different professuinal disciplines, I can 
name toxicologisis. agrontwiiists. pathoK^g sts. chemists, biologist*' followed b> lawyers, 
educators orthopaedic surgeons, yot* name it. we've got it. 

First. 1 am going to give you a somewhat phiKisophual presentation about the voluntary 
standard system in the Lmied Su'tes and how it *.ould help you with your complex problem. 
Pcrmit^^me to read to you the ASTM scope. 

ASTM IS a non profit v.oopcratioii formed for the ilevclopmeni of standards on characteris- 
tics and performance of materials, products, systems and services, and the promotion of related 
knowledge In \STM terminology stain lards include, test methihJs. definitions, recommended 
pnictiees, ehissifications. and specifieations. « 

Nuw if we KH)k at what some ot the previous speakers have said. There seems to be at least 
two or three way s to look at the problem of sport satcty . it cither being litigation or legislation 
»s the status ^juo There r. another way and that's the ASTM way. the vtiluntarv consensus 
way W'e b-:lieve that if you gather all the alternatives and all thtJscconcerned in essence all the 
interested parties around the standards developing table, with all ot their biases, (we want you 
1 1 bring your biase>Mhen you arr»ve at a consensus of how to solve the problem as followed by 
the time tested regulations develoi>eJ by ASTM over the past 78 years. 

Now, the problem with your problem is. that somehi>w we have to get away Irom standards a 
little bit and gel into^the problem 'We added to our charter in 1971. systems and services, 
ASTM had aiwa* s standardized materials starting witji A-1 on steel in 189P on up Until 1962 
when, wall Or Lissner of Wayne State, we formed the Surgical Implant Committee for 
orthopaedic surgeons to write standards fi)r surguil implants. They have been successful in 
writing over 30 or 40 stand ard.s. So now we are looking at systems which we can define as 
products thiit are put together and services. We have only vvntten one or two .service-type 
standards We're not even sure how to define what we mean by a service. It could be as a 
service to the Amencan pub'ic in ihe sports and safety community . We could put this problem 
in the nebulous area of service ai k\ then could under <mr catch all phrase of the promotion of 
related knowleilge serve as ihc ttirumorthe umbrella organization to gather all of you together. 

ASTM does have the power to convene. In tuct. nsi week as you'll learn when I get into my 
formal presentation, we successfully convened about 10 female athletes or women involved in 
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this type of problem to form a new subcommittee under Committee F-8. They chose a woman 
"ehajnnan, a , woman secretary a»;d will soon be "oricmg on the development of standards for 
protective equipment for women* s sports* 

What Vm saying /in these introductory remarks is thai, in summary, ASTM's consensus 
system is available for national problems. Bill Cavanagh, Managing Director, is gomg around 
the country saying this very same thing. He's going to government, he*^ gomg before 
Congressional Committees, It's a new approach, Lftt's not have the adversary situation of 
lawyers against lawyers, m tkmg laws and fightntg each other tn the courts to solve our 
problems. Let's try to do il a different way. So this is a. suggestion likt seme of the others. 
ASTM is available. We have had the F-8 Committee on Sports Equipment and Facilities smcc 
1969, They have Written approximately seven or eight standards and have a lot more m the 
pipeline, 

* Now let me get into sonie of m> formal remarks, so you can learn a httle bit more about the 
standards system. Before we tackle the structure of ASTM Committee F S on Protective 
Equipment and Facilities it is necessary to understand the voluntary consensus standards 
system in the United States and the philosophy and purpose ot ASTM, 

An easy way to do this, is to relate ASTM to Uie game of football. The game of football is 
buihon standards, the ball is a standard si^e with standard markings, the referee uses standard 
rules and standard signals w hen he issues penahies, the players* uniforms arc made to standard 
designs. Every human acUvity, from football to diplomacy, is subject to standards of some 
kind, if only standard definitions to assure clear, concise communication. 

Where do standards come from? Nearly as many sources as there are activities. Football 
rules come from the National Collegiate Athletic Association' (NCAA) and the National 
Federation of State High School Associations, (NFSHSA'. and Amateur Athletic Leagues 
(such as Pop Warner)^ Local Building Code^ (Standards), regulations from government, 
ethical standards for lawyers from bar associations., etc. 

The most prolific single source of standards in the United Stales is ASTM. over 5,700 of 
thern published m 47 separate books. Standards are designed to tell us a hat Lhararteristics we 
, shoulu expect from a matenal, a produet, a system, or a serviLC. Standard test methods tell us 
how to measure certain charaLtenstiL.s and standard .spCLifiLations tell us how to define these 
eh aracleri sties and describe perfomianec. 

The game of standards- wnting m ASTM is done b> teams of producers and users who w ish 
to develop rules (standard spceifieations) for buying and selling a matenal jr product. This is a 
voluntary effort, a» individuals are on the team onI> bceause of their owP self-interest The 
effort IS also called a "eonsensus effort** .sinec no stanv'ard is finall> appruvcu unless it has the 
agreement (90^ ) of the majont> of interested prinluLcrs and users. What is ASTM*s role in this 
game, ASTM pro. ides the stadium, the rule book, the referee, and the scorekeeper. 

In (he case of Committee F 8, the plavers are the manufacturers of the equipment (Riddell, 
Wilson, Rawlings, Manctta. Monsanto ett^) and the users or representatives of the general 
public interest who have a stake in seeing that the game is honest. These players are f(X)tball 
. coaches, football trainer:,, fmitball team ph>siLians, rcscareh .sLientists from sports institutes, 
government safety engineers and university adminisffators and professor:*. 

The ASTM stadium is ph>siLall> the national four story headquarters building m Philadcl 
phia (180 paid employees). It is also an intellectual forum (Committee F S, 264 members 
snrong). who meet for awa> games anyplaee m the nation for two large 2 day games twice a 
year. 

The rule book used is the ' 'Regulations Governing ASTM Technical Committees.** These 
rules ensure that ASTM standards will represent the consensus of all interested parties. One 
rule requires that Committee F 8 must be balanced, so tlat the producers do not exceed the 
non-producers of the sports equipment under Lun.sidcration. Another rule states that the 
Chairman cannot be employed b> a producer. Hen^e F 8*s First Chairman was Dr. Creighton 
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Hale. President of Little League Baseball Our present Chairman is vour own Protcssor 
Morehouse, of Pcnn Stale University. 

The rule biH)k guaranL fair pla\ and earns tor ASTM standards their ^\orId-rcnov^ned 
integrit) and creJibililv , and has done so fv)r 77 > ears The rule bvK>k is the principal reason v^h> 
ASTM IS the worlds largest non gcvernniental standards ^snting biKl). Bear in niu that ihe 
standards game is pla>ed six davs a v eek b\ o^er 1 51X) subconiniitlees, representing over 126 
industries or areas ot" expertise 

The referee who can blo^s the ^shisilc for an infracHon of tho rule book , is the ASTM Board 
of Directors and its subsidiar> ♦ ihe Committee v)n Standards The members of this vvatch-dog 
committee Jo not ^\ear referee shirts but the\ do operate in full wes\ of the pla\ers and the 
Amercan public. Tlicir deliberations are open to pub lie scrutiny. 

We now come to ihc scorekeeper cf the game As Staff Manager lor Committee F-8» I stand 
on the sideline as an expert v)bscrver. holding the rule bK)Ok open to the appropriate page» 
mainlaining a Aalch o^cr the i osier ot plavcrs. i^^uing the programs, distributing pla\ strategy » 
^^atchinglhe v)tTicial time cK>ck. keeping track of ground gamed, first downs, and penalties and 
helping to keep the fans all u^cr Ihe world m touch with the progress of the game, 1 shoulder the 
burden of the mechanical details of vhe game plan so that the pla>ers can con* ntr.r*» on the 
game 

rn»m time lo time as scorekeeper, I ad^ ise the coaches (Ottlcers of ' ine players on 

lactic and encourage and nioiiwile thepla>crs. One thing 1 am not permitted to do. is carry the 
ball, which means uning, oi decidiMg what .hange shall be made in the game plan. 

The sttirs v)f the F 8 standard.s game are the 264 pla>er members of r-8 These volunteers are 
producing st.indard- that at'tccl the entire spon>coniniunil>. When all the interested parties are 
in the game, ihcacfum is Iucl> and skillful, and the final .score represents a true consensus of all 
those having a strike m the outcome. 

What IS the pr.ce v)f admis.su)n tv) the ASTM F 8 .standards j.une It takes $6»0()0»()0() a year 
tu maintain the ASTM stadium and its en,plo>ecs. \U)sl v)f this cost coqies from the sale of the 
final produwt ihc 4"' u)lunic Annual Book of AS'I M Standards. The remainder is supplied b> 
the pla)cr> ihcniseKcs m the torni o\ a muiiinal administratis j annual lee ($35 for 1977). They 
get a free boi)k with their own standards in and a subscription to the ASTM magazine. 

At first glance, it ma> seem unreaso.iable that the plavers should be assessed a fee for 
panicipating m the game However, ihe> .ire the greatest beneficiaries of the game — they 
become the nuist kiKiwlcdgeablc, the nu)st skilled, and the best inlornied. Those who sit on the 
Mdelmes newer rcall> deu-lopr the >aiiie sure grasp of the problems as those m the game. 

In must iUher -i>u nines ut the s^orld, the gv>v eminent vjrgani/es the siandard.s game, pays all 
ihe expense 5, and i alK the plav > In the United States, government and mdustr) in our system 
ut free enterpnse. p!a> the game as cvjuals m the ASTM stadium for the benetlt of the entire 
nation 

Now ihal I hasc planted the >evds o\ understanding with voii, b) using the analogy of a 
tiHJtballganic. I ^vanl lo water the sprouts with .ome ASTM philosoph) and some legal aspects. 

The word 'Consensus" is a kev word and .s the prime difference between a NwcJSAE 
Standard and an .\STM volumarv consensus stanvlartl As of this niontlu October, I976» 
ASfM F 8 ha^ pri^niulgated onl> one standard relating to foiitball helmets and that is AcSTM 
F 429. Methixl of Icsi fv)r ShvKk Atlenualion Characteristics of Pn)teclive Headgeiir for 
FiHiibaiL and backed up b> inter laboratorv test data trom ses m laboratories, none of which are 
owned bv a fm^ball helmet manufacturer This is not a cn»ieism ot manuiaUurer's 
laboratories, a.> inanj, .\S1M tests has e their precision andaccurac) validated by around robin 
conducted >vilelv b> pr^nluccrs NOCSAF lia> published a performance requirement with an 
acconipan^mg tesi iiieihod for it> helmet standard wiih a wilue stated which the standarJ 
impIiCN mas relate tu uie protection against head injurv and based mainl) upon the state of the 
art of one uaiversii>*s research and laboratory 
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ASTM hereby defines a consensus standard as follow s» "A consensus standard is a standard 
produced b> a bod> selected, organized, and conducted in accordance with the piocedural 
staiidards cf due protest, in standards Jevelopmcnt practice a consensus is achieved when 
substantial agreement is reached b> concerned interests according to the judgement ot a duly 
appointed review* authority . * * 

ASTM believes consensus implies much more than the concept of a simple maj»^nt> bui not 
necessarily unanimity, which often can be achieved onl> bv ^compromises that reduce the 
quality of the standard. The present rule book makes it mandatory for 90% affirmatives, 
minimum, to achieve final approval bv the duly appointed review body, the Committee on 
Standards, nine members appointed fr )m the membership-at large of 23,000 and who serve a 
three-year term. 

What does ASTM mean by Due Process? Eight points have to be followed. At the most, if we 
were to compare NOCSAE with ASTM, NOCSAE could probably meet three. 

L Timely and adequate notice of a proposed standard undertaking to all persons likely to 
be materially affected by it. . 

2. Opportunity of all affected interests to participate in the deliberations, discussions, and 
decisions concerned both with procedural and substantive matters. 

3. Maintenance of adequate records of discussions and decisions. 

4. Timely publication and distribution of minutes of mecUngs of main and subcommittees. 

5. Adequate notice of proposed actions. 

6. Meticulously maintained records of drafts of a proposed standard, proposed amend 
ments. action on amendments and final promulgation of the standard 

7. Timely and full repons on results of balloting. 

8. Careful attention to minority opinions throughout the prcKess. 

The duly appointed review authority, our Committee on Standards, together with the 
regulaUons, sets requirements for F 8 Committee organization and operation, balance of 
committee membersh p. voting and public review . and the consideration of negative votes and 
appeals. Some protagonists have questioned whether consensus procedures, which by nature 
are quite democraUc . can be an adequate basis for safety and health standards ASTM believes 
that Its definition of consensus standards -.s flexible enough that it can be made to work m this 
situation as well as in others, but ackno*v ledges that the duly appointed review authority may 
have to establish somewhat differeni procedures and requirements to ensure this 

General acceptance of the. AST M definition of a consensus standard .should also help dispel 
some of the worries that standards developed by the voluntary system restrict i npetition. 
innovation, and customer choice. The standards pnxluced arc for voluntar> use fhe^ do not 
have to be used bv anyone. The voluntary standards system .s capable of producing standards 
especially for mandatory use if it is given proper guidance by the governmental authonty that 
wants the standard and indeed is sitting at the standards table providing its input along with all 
other interested parties. This is the case w ith Committee F 8. Government agencies which are 
members include the CofiMoiur ProJuit Siifet\ Commission, the Xiitiofuil Bureuu of Stan 
dards, the US* Arni\ Satuk htborntoruw and Ft. Ruiker and ihc Federal High\ii\ Trojfu 
Safety Administration of the Department of Transportation. 

From the legal standpoint it is interesting to note that a 1971 repon from the Stanford 
Research Institute, appraising the impact of antitrust and liabilitv legislation on standards 
d<»,velopment. predicted that, within several years, many organisations will be htird pressed to 
demonstrate that their standards are arnved at in a truly representative manner Litigation will 
force some to abandon lheirstandardsav.liviiics. while others will elect to join forces to achieve 
a broader consensus " 

That day is here. It is a matter o! public record in the Cleveland District Coun of Ohio that ihe 
Dungard Company has filed an antitrust .suit against the Riddell Corporation The NOCSAE 
standard is cited in the action. With this background let us Knik at the structure of Committee 
F-8 and iis subcommittees. 
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The rcorganj/ation v.)f F 8 two vcars a^ui>cl up a niatnx Mructurc of acitwiiej* or conipctiiivc 
.spon.s .sutKoiiiiiuttccs jnJ resource anJ aJuunistratiu' cominittccN. Thu.s vsl have coinniiiiccs 
on fiXMbalL vvresthng. tcncing. g> innaMics. skiing . an J icc hockc> Resource coninimces iire 
on biomechanics anJ medical aspcct>. headgear, padding. tkK)!vvcar. pla>ing .surfaces, apparel, 
and .statiMics A neA suhconiinittee on the teinale athlete under the chairmanship of Dr 
Doroih) Harns of Penii State, was oriiaiu/cd jusi this week in FMiiladelphia The need for i-uch a 
committee was pointed out in June. P>74. at a S>iuposiuiiH»l I ciuaie Sports Injuries chc 'd b> 
the Pre.sidcni of ASCSA. Stan Peehar of New York Unuer.sit) 

B\ now the great differences between NOCSAC and h S should be obvious to \ou. 
NOCSAL Ks much more mflueniial in f^nnball because ol the close contact with the NCAA and 
the NFSHSA. both of vvhich make the use o! an> NOCSAL standard mandatoi) with the clout 
of the rules commatee.s of iho.se organizations AS TM has more i*..luence in i^kung. tencing» 
ssre.sthng. und ice h^H.kev So tar both committees have put minor efforts into baseball. 

The NOCSAL Committee is composed ot organi/aiious and the niembership is dosed. 
Technical conterences are open when held NOCSAF. standards cannot become national 
standards d submitted to the American National Slaiulards Institute \ANSn All of the ASTM's 
standards are subnuttcd autonutiicallv to ANSI 

ASTM comniiltees are open, an v one can join, an J take part \ isitors ma\ walk in off the 
street to an> AS I M subcommittee meeting All AS 1 M standards are submitted to ANSI and 
the AS TM Ski Standards are becoming international standards .\S I M standards have credibil 
u> and are Icgallv defensible 

AS TN! s role is determined b> its pxi^e^s. rather than subject matter It's a matter of "how" 
rather than w!iat' and an essential part ot the now is the guarantee that e\ervone ma> have 
his sa> I he preeminence ol ASTM in siaiulards making act'vitv stems in large pan from the 
acceptance ol the AS TM pr^^cess and the recognition \it the Lict that ASTM standards are 
developed frt>ni a nuilii-bias point ot view 

The NUCSAL C wnnuttee and the Football Subconiiinltee I 8 U) .ire in competition. Both 
have prmluced standards -\S'I M belie*. es the market place will ch^ ose the better and use it. 
Our management si v stem lor the developiiiciil ol satelv standards, is available for \ou to join^ 
and use We wcLonie > our panic i(Mtjoii as General Interest and I ser members as well as an\ 
p((H!uCers that are involved ' ^ 

We enjov gm;d cm»peration now with Dr Hodgson We are setting up a laboratory round 
robin to look at Ic-^t melh^ids AVl Johave a research proposal whieh liofKlulIv will be funded 
bv the Consumer Pr^Muct Salclv C'oiiinussion soiiietiiiie in 1 V77. or M^78. when we taxpayers 
give them enough inoiiev We hope to look .it some ul the unanswered problems that Dr 
Mmlgson pointed out. the solutions to vstuch onlv can be obtained bv research 



Question and Answer Period 

(Jui stum ^ 1 We spent a lot ot time and energy to improve our f^K)tbalI program for next 
vear Despite all our et Ions, we could not find anyone to tell us v\hat was the best kind of helmet 
to buy Is there any possibihty that at some poinl in time these heit ets will be ranked in order 
aeeordingto satety and or ^v ill any bv>dy who i.sin a responsible position eoine out and give Us a 
definite answer as n> what is the safest helmet to put on a youngster's head? 

Hmi^M/n, Well, the leason that s very ditt'icult to do is because just looking at the helmets on 
the baM'>ot laboratory tests us kind o\ misleading sometimes Tor example, there's one helmet 
that I eould recommend to you as pertorming best in the laboratory but then after its out in the 
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field a while, it starts to develop places where the padding gets depressed and it doesn't perform 
as well, so I hesitate to go out on the limb like that. There was a manufacturer in the other day 
and he thought his helmet pgrfonncd pret ty well and I said let's put your liner in this odier guy's 
shell and sure enough it performed better than either one of the helmets had to begin with. 

I don't know if the actual numbers that they perform at would be at this stage a most valuable 
thing for you to have. You could inquire of the reconditioning people. They might be able to tell 
you what their experience is in terms of which helmets are holding up the best and this sort of 
thing. It*s a little dangerous for us lo go out and tell you which helmet to use. You might get a 
boy hurt in it and then we would feel that we went too far. Anyway, right now 1 don't thmk we 
^antto endorse anji particular helmet. I think gradually they are going to be getting better and 
better and it won't nr\ake that much difference. Right now I'll grant you that when they are 
tested in the laborato^ there is a significant difference between the best and the worst but then 
agai 1, some are belter in some locations than others so it's kind ofa **nruxed bag" and it's hard 
to really define what ii. the best helmet right now. Some have shells that stand up better with 
holes drilled into them and they have belter faugue Ufe than other helmets. Some stay safe for 
longer even though they're original safety is not up to what some of the others arc. 

Question #2^ Just f ^.lowing that thought though, it would seem to me one of the major issues 
is to help people wh\.> need to purchase equipment. Isn't there some way that we can get a 
minimal standard? 

Hodgson: There is We have a minimum siandaid. That's what we are talking about here. 
This NOSCAE test is a minimum standard. Ev ry helmet that nas a NOSCAE seal of approval 
on it, is a certified helmet, h has passed the minimum standard which is. that they have passed 
under ambient conditions six tests, two drops each from 60 inches and have not exceeded the 
1500 Severity Index limit, in addition to some other tests. 

Question #3. Would it be possible in addiUon to having a minimum standard also to have a 
higher standard and to Specify levels which ccutd pass higher standards and minimum 
standards? 

Hodgson. When you go to higher standards, nght now we have about an inch to put in for 
comfort, fit and some encrg> absorber. If vou go to a higher standard, you're going to cause the 
manufacturer, providing he's not making this helmet an> bigger, to put a stitTer and suffer liner 
i * there. We don't know if that's goingtobc adeuinicnt tocerebral vascularinjunesanJ maybe 
help the boy have fewer concussions We just don't know that much and we're kind of feeling 
our way along. We are reallv relying on the injury picture out in the fielJ to tell us something, 
whether you like it or nut. It's not pure science that we are dealing with here. If it wa^. we would 
be able to put our finger on it. 

Question #^ Would you be safe in saying that possibly there might be a potenUal in 
developing a helmet that would absorb shock to a greater extent but yet might be more 
uncomfortable and give more low impact discomfort tu the wearer* Would you make it more 
comfortable for the small repeated impact or could you make it lesswomfortable and still be able 
to absorb the massive shock. An: you trying to play a sort of in between on this? 

Hodgson: That puts it in pre»ty good verbiage I'd say 
Question #5. You referred to some of the potential disadvantages of having too severe a 
standard. One of the reasons for that is that in order to pass the NOCSAE standard you must 
pass it not only at 72 degrees but aNo at 32 degrees and at 120 degrees. What are the actual 
.^chances of a player playing m a game where the sh^xk attenuation matenal is at 32 degrees or 
120 degrees Fahrenheit? 

Hodgson. lt*s minus 20 degrees Fahrenheit, actually You know a lot of the standards you 
write are based on past history and we put that in there ju^t to make sure we weren't overlooking 
something. We have found that the helmets exposed to minus 20 degrees for at least 4 hours, 
actually performed better. The matenal crushes and in so doing it gives you an easier "nde 
down." Actually there's probably not much chance of it ever happening that a boy could even 
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wear a helmei that \v as nanus 20 a^ain^t hus ^kin. no that part of the stanJarJ nia> he hanged 
The hut part ut (lie tc^ll)> ihc tunc wc get the helmets out of ihc osen« put on the head model and 
raised, the thernuKuupics nidicalc ilial i\w temperature is do>A n at v)r just abose bod> tempera- 
ture. 100 degrees or so I jn sure that there are a lot of place.s m the countr> svhere the\ are 
pla>mg at that temperature. And that's about the most severe condition for a hehnet. as >ou 
may know if you know something about materials. 

Question #6 You van correct me it I m rong, \'oigt, but I thought that the reason for the 
introduction ut those temperature cvirc me.-, vvas nv>t v hat would happen sv hen it nv as being svorn 
on the player's head, but rather because ihe.^e helmets vvere otten stored !ur extended pen^nis of 
time under conditions which \voukl approximate those conditiotis. 

Hotlifum. Yes. It docs ha\e to do with .storage and also with pla\ers picking up helmets on 
the sidelines, Probiiblv it has more to do with the effects of storage 

Question #7 Arc >i>u going to kxik ur are > ou U>oking at face masks in relation to tlie helmet 
or neck injuries ' I guess m> vjucstiuii is the protrusion factor, hosv far the) come down, the 
lev erage that's caused w hen the> are hit. etc Are \ ou kwking into those'* Or are \ou going to 
look into llvdO 

Hodfilon. It and when wt get a goixl neck model we would like to look at that because 
undoubtedlv , iiwinutacUirers a^e m the dark about e\acll> where the> should be with this face 
iiia>k It IS probabl) a mailer ot t~U and past e\>penenc s that have led then to where the> are 
flv>w Mavbe wc cuuld dcMun better tacc masks if wc did have a g<.Kxi neck nuxlel Right now 
we Jon t I would sa\ in the lulurc we are leading towards that but we are not at a point nght 
^ mm where we vouUl sav what's the be^l deformation characteristics of ii face niiihk and how far 
v)ul itshoulo he and when it >houkl break kxjso troiu the helmet or whether it "ihould evenbe out 
there. 

Qui'suon #.S 1 undcr.stand that tliere is >ome thorough legislation that is underway, at this 
time to put tlie .>taiidard.s makinu pr^KC^s under formal control of the FTC, I wonder if Mr 
Hulse wouUi care to comment on that * 

HuUc J\n> is Senate Bill S-3555. There are no more hearings .scheduled It contains three 
parts One on international standards, one on the voluniarv s>stem in the United States and the 
certitlcation of laboratones 

Now ahead) the Department ot Commerce has testified against the bill Several other large 
govcrnmem agencies including die ITC have sUidie^ and are going to testify against the bill 
Both ANSI and ASTM were readv to teMifv against the bill when suddenl) the heanngs were 
called utt. There are a few consumer advocates who think this is agoixl thing We see nothing 
happening uriui the new adniinistralion. wh\>ever it shall be conics into being after January of 
1977 At some point in lime we mav call on >oU team members to wnte a few little letters to 
yourCongressriieii. it v^hi believe in what we are doing and that the federal governn\ent should 
not step in and tell you. as members of ASTM, what to do 

Qutstum #v h sounds to nic like the umbrella organuation that was mentioned in 
Hernnann s pre.se ntalioii is or can be the ASTM There are a number of problems facing us in 
the areas ot athletic injuries and athletic safety Wc need data on injur) incidences before we 
can do anything that i.s any where at ail ass\>eiated with the establishment of standards First, we 
must p rope rl) tdeniifv the product involved or the technique of the player or whatever I would 
be remiss it I didn i admit, at this point, that I was not fully aware of ASTM*s methods of 
operation and the tirgjni/ation. but )et don't know if I heard )ou correctly, Is what you're 
.saving that the ASTM win serve in that capacit)? M) first question is. When will the ASTM 
convene the neces? people in order to attack the problem? 

Hulst' Viu glad >i.a first started off and said that ASTM is and then )ou said "'can be,*' It's 
in the can be Wc van be tlic umbrella organization We do have the power of convening It 
depends on yoo and vour organizations If the organizations governing both women and men in 
sports Wish. ASTM could call a convening cvmfereiice to kK)k at this nmlti faceted problem 
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Recognizing that until the NAIRS system is in place for maybe another year so that we would 
have some direction in which to go. If we do it prematurely , all we are gomg to have is a forum 
like we are having today , for a lot of people to get up and give their points of viev. and point out 
that we've got a big problem here, but that there are no solutions. So I think timing is pretty 
important. I would say that until the NCAA and the High School Federation, are of a single 
mind to help organize sports in colleges and high schools, and the other organizations too 
^ maybe the time is not quite right. Maybe this conference is going to be thespringboard and it*s 
too bad maybe, as it was mentioned last night, that we don't have 300 people here like the 
people that came out in Phoenix Arizona to hear about something that would give the edge to an 
athlete. We need something dramatic here. Former coaches and players and a rundown miler 
arcn*t going to attract anybody. So we need the help of the media. I don't think we have any 
media here that's going to write this meeting up. For the female athlete, we did have a reporter 
from the National Sporting Goods Magazine who is going to write it up and we hope to get more 
women out. We could help you form a little planning group. First, prior to a conference we 
need a lot of planning before we go ahead and '*stick our neck out." We would assist any 
organization with these objectives and I hope you people from organizations would take us 
seriously and with Chairman Morehouse of F-8 and ASTM headquarters we're at your sen .vC. 

Question 410. You mentioned something about services in your scope. Do you *:ee in the 
pcrvices category, a committee on educational perspectives of the kind of things that we are 
doing right here at this Conference? I would say that as ?ji educator, we need a brief outreach 
program for everybody that has attended this meeting, so we're able to go out and bnng forth 
the issues and things that we are talking about here, so my point is, where is the educational 
thrust?" Everybody says that it is important. Cf course. I live with that every day and it is very 
difficult unless we have somebody looking at this. One good example would be in terms of our 
accident data system development In the intricaciesofthat. and especially the area m which we 
are 'voriring. unless people know that you are going to fill out one of those report forms and a 
few other things in terms of the total system, we're not even going to W able to get good rchablc 
objective data. I'd be interested in* knowing how you interpret your services. 

Hulse: I've got a real loose interpretanon of services and as I pointed out. I'm stretching that 
definition. We're just gelling into services and that key phrase **the promotion of related 
knowledge". NowComnutteeF Shasthat in their scope. And promotion of related knowledge 
falls in the educational field. We have sponsored in F-8 small, technical seminars and one 
national symposium With the help of organizations such as gathered here, particularly with rhe 
educators, we could do more. We do have a professional pubhc relations manager. He will send 
out press releases. We can call in reporters. By the way. we were also subject to our friend, 
"Jules Bergmann's TV program in the flammability matter and we know what you*ve gone 
through and we know how to get.around him and others. It may be one way . ;> do it to get into 
your problem a little bit is like that lawyer from Chicago who was sued on a malpractice suit and 
he took umbrage against this because he feh he was 100% innocent The plaintiff thought that 
the insurance company was going to pay off $20 or $30,000. The conungency fee the lawyer 
was going to get was about 30%. This happened nght here in Cook County, Illinois. This 
lawyer went^and looked upthe standards for the Bar Association and he found that lawyers are 
not supposed to bring fn vole lawsuits. He got another lawyer and he brought up suit against 
this lawyer on the frivolous lawsuit basis and the judge and jury agreed with him. Conse- 
quently, malpractice suits in Cook County have dropped 40%. In other words, if you feel 
moved with your attorneys from the high school federation, go sue ABC. But that's getung a 
little bit off of your question. If I haven't answered it exactly in these discussion danfications, 
I'd be glad to take it up with you tomorrow or anytime. 
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RQunjd Table Discussion 
Standards for Sik>rts Equipment and Facilities 



Modcraior: Edward Mdctf 
Indiana Univer sity of Henna 
Indiana, Pa. 



This ryund labic discUbsjon v.a.s lari^Llv cuntlncd U> MUiaiion.s and «.ircumManccs j»umxjnd- 
tnglhc helmei standards ut NOCSAC^nd ASTM v.hi\,h were discussed ihcprcviuisday b> Dr. 
Htxlgson and Mr. Hulsc. 

The discussion began wiiU ihc problem of laek of mformalion on die eharaetcnslies of ihe 
performance on ihe human neck under ihc eonduu>ns of impael lo ihe head as in fooiball. Ii was 
noted that there is a problem wiib neck injuries because of the use of the head in fvxnball but in 
order to design better equipment, one must have some data on human tolerances regard to 
neck injunes. It is just not pr.tctica! to design and manufacture equipment, put it on the market 
and then evaluate it based on the number of injuries which (Kcur. 

It wa!> brought out that the ASTM F-8 Committee on Spons Equipment and Facihties had 
pr^iposed a research pmgram dealing \,vtth head concussions and neck injuries. Because of the 
slow down in the econumv just about that time, there ^verc problems in obtaining funds tn.)m 
private industrv and so far there has been no support from federal agencies, although the CPSC 
is the onlv agenc V that has been toiiiullv approached in seeking support. It was a consensus of 
the group that research on the tolerance ot human necks to impacts as well as additional 
research on head' injuries is needed It \vas suggested that perhaps NOCSAE and ASTM F-8 
might consider a seminar on neck injuries at one of their future meetings, especiall) since there 
has been some research *.ompIeted at General Motors and North American A \ lation, a Div ision 
of Rockwell International, and at the National Bureau of Standards. 

The question ^vas asked ^vhether the relationship bet^veen neck injuries and the face masks 
and/or us,: of collars has been under stud v . The High School Federation with its rule change for 
1976 and the College Football Coaches Assxiation with their statement concerning a change in 
coaching techniques seem to be nu.v ing in the right direction in order to eliminate the use of the 
head in blcvking and tackling. 

Most serious injuries ^M.cur in high school cvimpetition. This seems to be due to the lack of 
adequate sumn»er conditioning programs, short pre season practice penvxls prior to the first 
game, scrimmaging ^arsitv pla>ers against Treshmen and the utilization of out -dated and 
infenor cqtipment. It was fell (hat progress had been made but greater attention to man> of 
these factors, vvas needed. 

A few individuals expressed the opinion that the NOCSAE Standard should be more 
stringent. It w^^s reported that plavers were receiving concussions in certined helmets in 
football because some of the ceftified helmets were quite marginal. 

There should alst) be more controls on the use of equipment The proper fitting vxf helmets 
and their care are most in port ant factors that must be considered even with the best of 
equipment. 

Certain things have happened since 1969 when activity on the development of equipment 
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standards first began (i) the quality of helmets have been upgraded, (2) many more people are 
aware of the research that is available. (3) more research is going on and (4) rule changes have 
been made. Now, the statistics from NAIRS may provide some indication as to whether these 
factors are accomplishing a reduction in the inci(Jence of injuries. 

The point was raised concerning the use ot padding on the outside of the helmet. There was 
no definite answer on the effectiveness of this but many felt the idea was worthy enough to 
warrant some research . 

The problems of establishing a more rigid standard were also discussed. Such an approach 
would necessitate an increased stopping distance. The larger helmet shell would then create 
problems with increased moments of inertia, so it appears there must be a trade-off in order to 
be practical. Sonne ideas may be good theoretically but are not functionally or practically 
sound. For example, attaching the helmet to the shoulder pads might protect the player from 
neck i.ijuries but one couldn't play football because he wouldn't be able to turn his head and see 
anything. 

The problem of the face guard was discussed relative to the additional torque created when it 
is struck according to some people. One person noted that a comment from one of the speakers 
the previous day was that if he had to make a choice between the mouthguard and face ;;uard, 
he'd rather have the face guard for protection. The question was raised as to the incidence of 
neck injuries prior to the use of face guards. Unfortunately, no one seemed to know if there 
were any valid staustics because this was before computers were used very extensively. The 
^omnient was also made that as the face guard was upgraded for more protection the coaching 
techniques began to change. 

Over 25 years ago the face guards were attached wuh leather sU"aps and only worn if a player 
already had a facial injury such as a broken nose. Then, the single plasdc bar made of lucite 
began to bc.^worn. These v^ere too fragile and often broke leaving nice sharp edges. Then the 
double bar was utilized and the triple bar all madt! of plastic. In the meanUme, steel bars were 
beginning to be used and now nearly every player wears the full cage The cage permits the 
greatei use of the head without fear of injury and even though "speanng" and **sticking" has 
been illegal d\.Lordmg to the high school rules for some time, the rule was not enforced until this 
year. There was i>omc agreement that the face guard is being unfairly blamed for the increased 
neck injuries and that it is valuable in protecting against dental and facial injuries. 

The question was then asked if NOCSAE and ASTM were domg anything with hockey and 
baseball helmets. Il was indicated that the ASTM comiTuttee is working in these areas and 
NOCSAE also is involved with head protection in these sports. 

A brief di.vcussiun followed i-onceming the desirability of centralizing all standards writing 
in one organization. The point was .^i^ed that NOCSAE was not really a standards writing 
organization. They were turmcd because there was a need to upgrade equipment and the ASTM 
process was too .slow. The ASTM, however* must follow prescribed rules and regulations so 
that Its standards arc defensible. It is often quite difficult to put specific numbers on a 
performance spccifii.ation Mncc data must be produced to defend th i.s value in a standard* if it 
comes to a court case. ^ 

NOCSAE docs have plans to rev ise its standard Sonic aspects that are under consideialion, 
are to increase the drop height for the le.st and already ther^ are three different sizes in the head 
model. There ,s also .some talk about reducing the criterion for certification from a Seventy 
index of 1500 to a SI of 10(X). The rcpldcr,ment ol the guide wire apparatus with a monorail 
system is also a possibility It appeared that the establishment of a target limit was helpful so it 
could either be refuted or .supported as additional information became available. 

h was also suggested that perhaps it would be a good idea to formulate standards for 
recommended practices fur fitting of equipment, conditioning of players and coaching techni 
ques similar to the guidelines which are included in (he new standard for trampolines. 

The discussion returned to NOCSAE and how it is supported financially Does the NCAA. 
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NFSHSA and NATA contribute to NOCSAE or pay dues? No! all the financial support comes 
from the Sporting Goods Manufacturers Association which has contracted with Wayne State to 
do the research. 

Football knee pads are another item of equipment for which ASTM is developing a standard. 
This may also be applicible to volleyball, wrestling, basketball and other sports except it would 
probably necessitate a different geometric shape. 

Arc there other ki nds of standards that ASTM writes? Yes ! ~ there are actually several types 
of standards, (1) a dimensional specification which simply spells out the physical dimensions 
of the material, product or system, (2) it could be a product specification which is generally 
used for buying and selling, (3) it may be a performance specification which is sometimes 
difficuh to write if it allows freedom of design and material, (4) there is the standard method of 
test which the F-8 Committee has already written. This is simply a way of measuring 
something. These usually require inierlaboraiory round robins in order to determine the 
precision and accuracy of the test, and (5) there is the recommended practice. This is where we 
have only scratched the surface in the fields of sports and recreation. This can be a guideline or 
procedure on how to do something in a standard way that all parties have agreed to. What was 
suggested yesierday was that F-8 get more involved in the writing of these standards for 
reconmiended practice. 

Since we have a couple of manufacturers here, regarding the question of maintenance and 
fitting of equipment, what would be the feehng of manufacturers if ASTM were to write a 
reconmiended practice on the fitting of football helmets? Would manufactuiers agree to 
providing an instruction sheet which would be packed with every new helmet? There are 
different techniques for fitting helmets depending on the type of helmet. We manufacturers all 
tell users that the helmet has to fit snug, tight and fit all parts of the head, so much space has to 
be above the brow (illustrated with one finger abo\e the eyebrow) and the ears have to line up 
with the ear holes. This is standard. InstrucUons in a box^ howe\er, doesn^t insure that all 
persons will read themi The only way to be absolutel> safe from law suits is to fit each kid 
personally (company representative) but this is impractical. 

What relationship do the F 8 standards have to rule changes? None, but some standards 
might lead to rule changes This is happening in some sports. The Penn State research project 
on wresihng mats ma> lead to a rule change since the head of the Natuinal Amateur Wresthng 
Federation is the chairman of the wresthng subcommittee. More input from players and 
coaches into the work of ASTM is needed. We need a football subcommittee chairman who is 
an athletic director, coach or administrator. We hope to have one at our next meeting. Don't 
you feel these people \vill be intimidated when asked to .speak individually because it doesn't 
come ihrQiJgh a national organizatkm? A number of people are not prepared to speak or act. 
They are afraid to .speak out of turn Even if they represent a national organization they can not 
speak for the organization unless they go back and get approval first. 

Does the legal department of ASTM have reservations about seiung ihehelnlel performance 
standard at 1500 SI? Not if all parties have come to an agreement that this should be the 
standard. There will be no criticisms from the legal standpoint because you hdve achieved a 
consensus standard There arc lots of numbers in many ASTM standards. There ts no overview 
committee, nor can there be because y ou are the lechnical experts. No ASTM standard has ever 
been brought into toun as being lechnicall> unsound. If the present NOCSAE standard were 
taken and put through the ASTM process and it .survived unchanged, it would be legally 
defensible. But if there were some negative votes and it got changed, then it is ahered 
accordingly This is what ism progress now. If * 'Procedure B" is adopted with a 1500 SI in it, 
the NOCSAE and ASTM could make a joint statement that the> arc magreemenl. That is what 
our goal is presently. 

It was agreed that the word on the progress, accomplishments, and problems in the wntingof 
standards should be publicized Hopefull>, the proceedings of this Conference, which will 
include the formal papers and the group discussions, vvill help to do just that. 
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Litigation in Competitive Sports 



Herbert T. Appenzcilcr 
Guilford College 
Greensboro. North Carolina 



Recently an athletic director, thoroughl) frustrated b> the complexities of Idv, and sports 
urged all college pre:>idents to fire their athietjc directors and replace them vMth attorne>s. His 
disgust at the incr?:asing number of million dollar sport related la\^ suits and the confusion that 
seems to exist appears to bear out the statement that there are t\\o things in this \^orld that no one 
should see being made: laws and sausage! 

No one connected with competitive sports appears to have immunity from litigation. A 
16-year-old bo> was severely and permanently injured dun ng a high school basketball game 
(1). He and his parents sued for $950,000 from the following organizations and people. 

(1) the stale high school athletic association 

(2) the two school disuicts of the participating schools 

(3) the officials* association 

(4) the boy*s coach and his wife 

(5) the opposing coach and his wife 

(6) both referees 

(7) the player who allegedly caused the injury 

For years the courts CO nsistentl> held that participants of spurts assumed thensk of the game. It 
IS obvious today, however, that as many groups and people as possible will be sued in the hope 
that someone may be found guilty of negligence and made to pay the pnce The original 
concept has validity today, but several trends pose a threat to many people associated with 
competitive sports. 

Ri2hts and Due Process 

More cases are lost because procedural due process was not observed than on the menls of 
the case. Many people feel that due process is permissiveness and coaches particularly question 
the value of due process in athletics. Speaking in Nutshell Magazine, Justice Black found ^ 
support when he complained that the Supreme Court\s {granting of nghts to individuals, 
encouraged a new era of permissiveness. A federal judge took exception to Black's statement 
and warned that "the nsk taken by a few who abuse their (rights) is outweighed by the far 
greater risk run by suppressing constitutional freedoms. "(2) 

For example, two Mmnesota University basketball players were penalized by their athletic 
committee for their part in a wild brawl against rival Ohio State (3). The athletes were 
prohibited from participation in any future varsity basketball games. 

The faculty representatives of the Conference felt that the punishment was inadei^uate and 
without a hearing added the prohibition of any practice that year ^^^\\ athletes sued the 
Conference.Faculty Representatives, claiming that their rights of due \ as guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment had been violated. 
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A federal judge supponcJ their argument and ruled »n their favor. Due procesl must be 
observed. 

In a related ease, a New York court upheKl the action of a coach who withheld the varsit> 
football and track letters earned b> an athlete. The bo> reportedlv violated training rules after 
both seasons were over (4). the judge ordered the wise back for reconsideration however, 
because the coach failed to give the bov a chance to respond to the charges against hini. Again, 
due process had been violated 

I went through 2^da>sof the worst situation I've ever been m with one of our athletes who 
was accused b> another school of having registered there, which would have made 'our team 
totally ineligible We would have received the worst pubhcitv and this ooy, who was a 
freshman, could never have pla>ed again Wc asked lo be investigated, and found out some 
things that \ou don't believe happen in sports I became convinced, that while a lot of people 
think there's a lot of permissiveness in si»ciel> tt^xia) ,>ou better at least call the person in if >ou 
are going to suspend jour athletes Tell iheni the reason that >ouVe going to do this. Let them 
respond as to wh> or what and then >ou have an inipanial heanng. People think you have to go 
tocoun Yoi^an simply let the coach Iiste»i or have the athletic director or the pnnci pa I present 
to hear the facts. 

Thi«- IS an imponant area for all those ^.onnected with competitive spons. Pr*.)cedural due 
process is simply fair play and involves the following basic steps. 

U) an individual must have proper notice that he is about to be deprived of life, libeny or 
property; 

(2) an ind'vidual must be afforded the opponuniiy to be heard; and 

(3) an individual must be afforded a fair trial or hearing (5). 

Injury Caused by a Participaat - 

It has been generally accepted that participant.^ injured in an athletic v^mtest cannot recover 
damages for an injur) cau,sed b> another participant A recent case, however, may dramatically 
change litigation in cumpeiitiv e sports. Julian Nabozn> , a soccer goalie for Hansa High School 
in Wmnetka, Illinois was in position to receiv e a pass from a teammate in the penalty area (6). 
An opponent kept running toward him and kicked him in the head causing serious injuries. 
Nabozn> sued the player, alleging that he did not attempt to avoid contact in the area of th^ 
penalty zone which prohibits contact by the rules of s^Kcer, but did in fact deliberately kick 
him Barnhill, the defendant, argued that the plaintiff was guiltv of contributory negligence 
since he participated in an athletic contest and assumed the risk of the game. He claimed that he 
owed no legal duty to Nabozny. 

Nabi)/ii> lost the decision in the trial court but appealed the decision to the Illinois Appellate 
Court Several ke> points were made m the higher court that can affect future injury cases. 
While the court realized that the law should not put unreasonable 'burden on the free and 
vigorous participation in sports by our youths," it did insist that **some of the restraints of 
civilization must accompany every athlete onto the playing field." 

The ciHirt discussed the role of athletics and the educational benefits the participants receive, 
such as the opportunity to learn self control. The mam argument centered on the violation of 
adopted rules rather than the development of skill, in order to protect the participants of the 
game. It stated that: 

"when the athletes are engaged m an athletic competition, all teams mvo' ^d are trained 
and coached by knowledgeable personnel, a recognized set of rules gov ems the conduct 
of the competition and a safety rule is contained therein which is primarily designed to 
protect players from serious injury, a player is then charged with a legal duty lo every 
other player on the field to refrain from conduct prescribed by a safety rule. (6)** 
The court recognized that thi.> statement was a breakthrough m an area that was previously 
"uncharted in the law of torts. " It devi."»ed this rule "to control a new field of personal injury 
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litigation.** 

Although an athlete does assume the risk inherent in a particular activity, the participant does 
not assunae the risk that results from the negligence of another participant. And the court clearly 
has indicated that an athlete does not assume any risks that are of an extraordinary level unless 
he was aware of them and voluntarily accepted them. It appears that in the future, deliberate 
vzoladoa of rules with the intent to inflict injury, will be subject to liability. It is still a cloudy 
area but one that will bear study and consideration. 

Utisatkm AgtiQst Oflflcials 

For years officials have been relatively free from law suits but recent cases reveal a trend that 
might change this virtual immunity. 

hiHinton v. Pateros School District (1) an injured boy and his parents sued both referees, 
contending that they knew the basketball game was too rough and that they ignored the protest 
of the coach against the rough play. The plaintiff charged the officials with negligence and 
failure to use discretion in allowingthe game to develop into **an abusive, physical contest. ' ' In 
this case, the plaintiff also sued the officials' association foi using officials who did not enforce 
the rules of the game. The associauon was charged with the duty of supervising and preparing 
officials in a proper manner according to the plaintiff The case is still pending. 

Percy Penn, a football and basketball official for the Southwest Conference for the past 25 
years, instituted a law suit for $1,000,000 against the Tulsa Tribune Company for alleged 
defamation of character (7). Penn charged the newspaper with false and libelous statements 
which, he claimed, '*would in the mind of the ordinary reader, impute to plaintiff, a complete 
hick of honesty, integrity and vutue and accuses hrni of not being an impartial referee and with 
intentionally and habitually making wnng calls as an official in order to obtain favorable 
results for certain participants.*' This, too is pendi?ig. 

A fin^ case illustrates the variety of cases in which officials are involved. In Watkins v 
Louisiana High School Athletic Association (8). a spectator was mvolved in an argument with 
a basketball referee. The High School AthleUc Association prohibited her from attending any 
athletic event in which the high school was playing. She sued the Association claiming that it 
had violated her right of privacy guaranteed by the First, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Ninth 
Amendments of the Constitution of the United States. She also alleged that her right of due 
process was violated since no one notified her that a spectator could not engage a referee m 
conversation or touch them. 

The appellate court upheld the decision of the lower court m allowing a private associauon to 
set rules which were fair and honest, including bamng this particular woman from the games 
for one, year. 

It is clear that :n today's compeutivc sports scene, litigation iJivolving oftkidls wiil be an 
important area. 

The Liability of the Team Physician 

In a day when law suits are commonplace and athletes are suing for every possible reason, 
team physicians until now have enjoyed a rare mimunity . However, ahruistic attitudes toward 
the team physician may become a thing of the past if recent cases arc indicative of the day in 
which we live. Michael Gallagher, an Ohio attorney, predicted in 1972 that htigants will 
become dissausifed with the amounts of insurance school disu^icts carry and seek other sources 
of revenue (9). It is possible, he predicted, that doctors and hospitals will become the target of 
such lawsuits and once the individual is successful in recovering damages * 'the flood gates will 
open." 

His prophecy came true the same year when a thirteen-year-old boy was awarded 
$4,025,000 by a San Francisco court (10). The boy was injured in a playground fight when 
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another bo> stnick him wnh a baseball bai A doctor and a medial trew at the hospital 
examined and released him but ^e^erai hours later readmitted hmi for extensive brain surgery. 
While he received onl> $25, (XX) from the schix^l distn^t for its failure to supervise the 
pla> ground, he sucLes^fuPv sued the d^.)ctor and hospital for a record four million dollarb. 

Smce there is no case law governing the conduct of a team phvsician. it has been said thai a 
ph>slcian is bound b> the general pnneiples of Uv, relating to a ph>sician*s responsibilities. 
While ihe athleie ma) assume the risk of a partKular sport, he is nut responsible for negligent 
ireaiment b> a ph>sician it appears thai the athlete will not be responsible. 

if he were examined bv a doctor, and the dcxtor through negligence erroneous!) found 

no medical conditions making it inadvisable for him to partKipate in the sport, (9) 
Two weeks ago at one uni^ersii) a bo> was swimming in the pool taking laps on a swimming 
learn He had alreadv set a record in high sehiwl that was belter than the current record ui the 
universiiv He's gone When thev pulled him out of the water, the> f^^Hind he had a heart attack 
and died The schin^l already had a case where a bov drowned in the swimming pool and the> 
hada$2'^ million suit against them,sM 1 kiiuw these unucrsil) officials musl have gone ihrough 
mental agon> until ihev le,irned Aunielhing from the mother and father when ihev ».alled them. 
You see the school did not give the bo> anv phvsiv.al The mother and lather said, "Yes! We 
knew it would happen an) time because he had that condition. But we wanted him to live a 
normal, aciue fife and we knew it ^ouid happen while he was in a chair, while he was in his 
class or anv other place " The father, who was in phvsical education at another college, 
understood What 1 am saving is, what would ha^e happened had the bov been swimming, 
died, no phvsKal and the parents didn't know that the bo> had that kind ot condition? 

The athlete wuh ihe di Ajualifving phvsical condition is going to be another area that vou are 
going to see in litigation. 

1 was asked to speak at another sctioo! last vear When 1 got there, somebodv warned me or I 
w iHild have been caught complctclv unaw arc that ihc v had gone through a tremendous penod of 
campus unrest because of a vouiig man who went out for basketball. At this uni^ersit) lhe> 
have a rule that a "walk on" or anv bod) out for trials uhev ha^e400sludenisa vear whoir)oUt 
for different teams; d^>es not getaphvMcal tilt he makes the team. So this voung man tried out, 
made the basketball team The next dav he was dismisseil because he had one e>e. Thev had a 
tremendous stir m the community The American Civil Liberties Union got in on it and the) got 
a temporary court Order to let him pta> An athlete who has one eve wtio ptaved professional 
basketball w as a campaign no he came throu^li an J shot baskets with him, the dav that I left, 
to publici/e It. 

I asked a question of Dr Ryan v esterdav Dr Rv an giiV e a sensible answer to w hat is being 
done in Wisconsin But I w uuld a^k now . wh,it happens to the bo) w hu is not ot inajuntv age.' I 
think if )ou are ut niajontv age and )ou sit dow n with ) our parents and sit down with the doctor 
and vou agree If vou knuw the Mtuatioii, I can understand it But what if the bo) is 14.^ What 
are the legal ramification^ if he guc^ out for the team und there's negligence and he loses the 
other eye or he has one kidney and he injures the other kidney and dies? 

I think vou are going to tlnd that this ks gomg to be an area which is goifig tu be litigated 
heavily. 

Man) high schools and colleges arc unable to ha^e the services of phvsicians atganie.^ played 
awav from home This puts the school and coach in a precarious situation it a senous injury 
occurs In im^st instances, the host team willingl) shares the services of their team physician. 
This brings up an interesting pomt. what is the liabilit) of a doctor in such a situation? 

Once again. Gallagher cautions the team physician to consider the fact that he bccimie.s 
vulnerable to legal auion ior negligence 'f a physician treats a participant in the absence of 
constant, either expressed or informed, he might face assauh and battery charges. (9) The penis 
inherent in such awlion are illusrated by the following: 

"The doctrine of informed consent i , one upon which rnanv suits are currently baseu. Its 
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real value to a plaintiffs attorney is that it obviates the need to establish negligence on 
Ac part of thejdoctor, more particularly, it avoids the necessity of producing competent 
medical testimony that the offending doctor; has deviated from the appropriate standard 
of care/' (9:70) 

The doctrine is applicable to competitive sports, thus it is essential that the physician secure 
permission in writing for the authonzation of care and treatment for injuries sustained in a gam; 
or during practice. Any treatment beyond emergency care should be sanctioned by parental 
consent or the informed consent of the patient who is aware of the risks associated with the 
treatment.(9) 

The fdlowing contents on the form used for physical examination for competitive sports 
should be helpful: 

NAME: : \ ^ 

Last First ' Middle Initial 

Parental or Guardian Permission: 

As a parent or legal guardian I authorize Dr. i acting as team 

physician to examine the above named student and in the event of injury to administer 
emergency care and to arrange for any consultation by a specialist, including surgeons 
he deems necessary to insure proper care of any injury. Every effort will be made to 
contact parents or giaardians to explain the nature of the problem prior to any involved 
treatment. 

In the absence of the team or authorized physician, I grunt permission to a qualified 
physician to furnish emergency cate using the guidelines above. (1 1) 

There arc..thrce types of people connected with athletics today. First, the ones who are 
indifferent and apathetic regarding the welfare and safety of mdividuals under their care. This 
group fails to properly supervise, inspect facilities and equipment and in general, observe rules 
of safety. 

The second group is so frightened about the possibility of legal entanglements that they go to 
the extreme and become overly cautious. In too many instances, worthwhile activities are 
eliminated or curtailed because someone was injured or the specter of injury looms dangerous.. 

The third group is too often in the minority. This group realizes that there is some risk in all 
activitiesand this is natural and in many instances, desirable. This group attempts to follow the 
rules of safety and sets as pnonty the welfare of the individual. It is imperative that more people 
become aware of the factors that involve liability. Not only will our athletes be protected and 
injuries prevented, but court cases will diminish and coaches will spend less time in the courts. 
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Liability In Informal Sports 
and Recreational Programs 






George A. Peters. Esq. 
Los Angeles, California 



Dr. Appenzeller talked to me before the session about the relativel> short attention span of 
somc}>coplc whosh\.>uld be vital!) concerned about this liabiht> cnsis. Itrerrunded me that just 
a few months ago 1 spoke to an American Societ) of Mechanical Engineers Meeting and 
afterwards the president of a small compdn> came up and started to discuss some of )iis severe 
problems. I mentioned some quick affirmative measures he could take to reduce or minimize 
his liability exposure. He got very excited and said. "I pay my ...^urance and it's up to the 
msurance company and it's up to the high-pnced lawyers to take care of this and to protect mc . I 
do not want to be bothered. If the> want to remove the bread from the table of 200 families of 
my workers^ let them do it. " It reminded me that about sev en or eight y ears ago. a similar thing 
occurred. Just a few months ago that particular compan> went bankrupt from product liability 
claims. 

Today, the cost jf liabilit> insurance and related product safet> measures, account for as 
much as one-third of the retail pncc of some products. As far as municipalities are concerned, 
because of what is happcnmg u\ the recreation and spons area, some municipalities with 
seemingly good records have been cancelled b> their insurers as man> as three or four times in 
the past year. Manv municipalities, as vou ma> know, are now going naked or self insured, 
(which IS virtuall) the >>anie ihint,). It is ver> difficult loget realistic useful data from insurance 
companies as to how to minimize ur reduce the liabilit>. One compan> . a major corporation, 
not too long ago after failure to obtain information useful to an effective loss control program. 
cancelled,the insurance, went self-insured with a captive The> now have information the> can 
use and have affected a 30% reduction in loss. 

Other people ftel that somehow or other lhe> can get a special legislation at the federal or 
state level. They believe mere has to be legal reform and also, there has to be insurance reform 
What the> want is some magic standard. The> hope relief will come somehow so the> don't 
have to change the way the> are doing business. That is just an invitation to disaster 

I am going to present some prepared remarks I w,rote before I came here and I believe it to be 
an unbiased view.aslreall> have no self interest and lam not representing an>one and I am not 
attempting io get an> business or an> thing of th ;t son. M> main reason for being here is that I 
see too many people who are just "sitting ducks/' Even if I should happen to be on the opposite 
side, plaintiff or defense. I would like to at least see some competition. 

In competitive spons. indiv iduals do oattle» under specified rules of the game. and. after the 
conflict has finished, a victor ma> have emerged Lawsuits are also a means of resolving 
conflicts, u nder spec ified rules of thee oun. but no victor reall> emerges There is restitution for 
damages alread> suffered b> the injured side, but restitution onl> if fault clin be provjn against 
the other participants in the lawsuit. Fault, however. ma> be judged,according to rules of the 
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game that seem to be gradually changln,^, :o favor the mjured party because of. (a) our changmg 
concepts of social fairness or equity , (b) changmg beliefs as to \\ho should and could best bear 
the economic burdens in a free enterpnse»and democratic system, and (c) changing concepts as 
to what may be in the public interest where avoidable md repeated accidents are clearly 
identified. If someone says there are 750,000 injunes each year from basketball playmg, it 
furnishes the motive for attempted regulatory action, closer supervision and.changes in game 
rules, equipment and facility improvements, and a svKial purpose for lawyers representing 
those who claiin to have been needlcbsly .mjureJ. Thus, liability in informal sports and 
recreation programs should not be just another remote incidental concern or a topic of 
complaint and argument by those whose complacency may seem threatened. Liability is a 
' present threat, but only to those vho fail to recognize their new legal obligatigns and fail to take 
reasonable steps to safeguard the health and safety of those who rely upon them. 

Some oT the major safety program deficiencies in sports safety, that exist today , relate to 
safety audits, fjredictive analyses, artd concept.s of unsafe acts. These deficiencies set the stage 
for liability problems. 

As to safely audits, it should be understood that safety is not just a simplistic mental attitude 
based upon purely common sense and elemental pnnciples. It is a technical discipline of fairly 
wide scope, complexity, and subject maner depth. It is a specialty which has hmassed 
considerable knowledge, is a licensed profession in some states, and there are peer certification 
or board specialization priKcdures which serve to help identify minimally qualified in the 
applicable safety specialty Yet, we find well meaning individuals given safety responsibilities 
who are almost totally unaware of Jhc safety techniques, pnnciples, facts, and methods 
commonly used by safety professionals or even the identity of safety organizations where such 
knowledge may be obtained. Knowing what one does not know, is particularly important 
where others entruM their very lives and timbs to the proper discharge of assigned safety 
responsibilities Thus, if someone is assigned a safety program responsibility and does not 
possess a license or certification in safety, some good faith attempt should be made to get 
appropriate technical backup or expert consuhation services from a safety specialist. For 
example, a safety audit can be scheduled periodically . to be performed by an outside indepen- 
dent safety professional, to ev aluate a facility or equipment, procedure or process, or program. 
This is essentially apostfano audit b> a specialist. It might cost say $500 or more. Generally . it 
is advisable to rotate the specialist so that a different perspective and expenence is applied at 
each audit Don't rely upon the self-proclaimed expen. The competency of such specialists 
may be determined by contacting the appropnate professional societies, cross checking with 
others in the expert's speciahy. and from his professional reputation among others in the 
application under consideration These safety audits are LdWt'^postfaUu because they evaluate 
situations, and circumstances as they actually exist at the time of the audit. 

Another approach to minimizing possible liability is tj perform predictive analyses, such as 
those used by system safety engineers These might be performed in the planning stage of a 
sports facility to evaluate equipment proposed to be purchased, or to assess procedural 
performance before undertaking a course of action. What the safety analyst calls predictive, the 
lawyer calls foreseeable Thus, there art techniques, in common use today, that permit a 
systematic and comprehensive safety analysis to be performed, that will predict errors and 
injuries, allow cost benefit ev aluations of proposed alternatives or remedies, and will serve as 
some evidence of due care in lawsuits questioning the proper discharge of safety respon- 
sibilities. 

Still another approach tu minimizing liability is to reduce any undue emphasis on unsafe 
acts 'rhe "knee jerk" response of blaming the victim for unsafe acts is as unproductive as 
believing that all accidents are unav oidable Acts of God. Blaming the victim iseasy. but it often 
sets the stage for rcpeatc.l injunes given the same circumstances. Obviously, every accident 
should be investigated to determine all probable causes and feasible remedies. But an accident 



; investigator who consistently blames only the victim demonstrates the warning signs of 
professional incompetency » my optic prejudice^ or a self-serving role as an apulogist and loyal 
defender of the faith even where the going gets rough. We live in a world of multiple causation, 
not absolute fault. The l^w» reflecting the realities of a technologically complex world, is 
changing its perception of causation and liability relative to the victim. For example, in strict 
liabHity lawsuits alleging that an item of sports equipment contained a defect that caused injury , 
"foreseeable human misuse'* is no longer a defense in some states and the ' ^obviousness of the 
hazard** is no longer a defense in many states. That is, since certain forms of misuse and abuse 
and improper maintenance are foreseeable, it i5 the man u fact urer*s obligation to design a I 
product that will not cause unreasonable harm given reasonably expected misuse, abuse, and 
improper maintenance. Similarly, the change from contributory negligence to comparative \ 
negligence, means that the victim who was formerly denied any and all relief because he was, 
in any small degree, at fault, now can recover to the degree that others were also at fault. That 
is, the old law harshly denied relief if any blame could be placed on the victim, but the new law 
says that each should pay according to an apportionment of fault or blame. Thus, multiple 
causa^tion and human fallibility have been humanely recognized Therefore a safety specialist 
who persists in blaming only the victim for his unsafe acts is a legal anachronism who is blindly 
leading otlicrs into liabihty claims »wat could bnng about personal and financial disaster when 
least expected. 

In general, evasion of moral responsibility for high standards of safety is less excusable with 
the eroding legal defenses of contnbutory negligence, freak accident, unforeseen event, 
unavoidable accident, special statutory immunities, and arbitrary distinctions between licen- 
sees, invitees, guests, known trepassers, and undiscovered trespassers as effecting duty and 
habihty . The technical intracacies of the law are becoming less available as society demands a 
contcr on of a social liiness in the form of a careless disregard of safety when balanced - "nst 
econon*ic or other interests. Ordinary care and skill to avoid injuring persons, on or n^ -r the 
event, must be the principal basis of managing and implementing any sports and recreation 
event, rather thanrehance upon possible defenses and past lawsuit victories The question will 
be whether the organizers, promotors, and supervisors acted as reasonable persons in view of 
the probability and severity of injury to others. 

Liability is often based upon allegedly defective unsafe products, inadequate supervision, 
insufficient protective devices, improper facility layout, bad maintenance, improper selection 
of activity, failure to warn, improper emergency treatment, and many other claims that seem to 
fit a situation where there has been eidicr unsafe conditions (that is, strict liability) ora failure to 
exercise reasonabfe care for the safety of others (that is, negligence). . 

What may have been the customary standard of care in the past, could be considered 
negligence today , because die pubbc seems to be demanding a higher standard of care relative ^ 
to safety and a reduction in an intolerable frequency and severity of injury toll that shocks the 
conscience of many citizens. The acceptable and permissible level of risk is being reduced, 
what has been considered a reasonable danger may have become unreasonable because of 
ahemaJives that are" now economically and technically feasible, and there are hazards that can 
be identified today that were unknown just a few years ago The heightened interest in safety 
has become evident and manifest m the consumer i.afety movement, the medical malpractice 
cnsis, and the proliferation of governmental regulatory agency mandates such as those given 
the OSHA, NHTSA, CPSC, FTC, EPA, and the NTSB. Safety always has been akin to 
motherhood, but practical an«iIogies to planned parenthood and the pill are specifics only 
recently apphed to prevent or minimize the consequences of undesired events that give birth to 
a staggering toll of injury and property damage. 

There are other factors that threaten the sports safely profile, for example, social transition 
and hazard identification. On onr hand, social transition seems to niake it more difficult than 
ever to control participants and spectators of recreational events On the o?her hand, the courts 
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arc urging better enforcement of rules and rtgulaiiorts, arc broadening liability for failure to 
pcrfonn assigned or implied duties, and talk of **negligent supervision" for not discovering 
dangerous activities, not preventing rowdiness and fighting, and not controlling disorders that 
could threaten the safety of participants and onlookers in recreational and sports activities. In 
essence, the courts are redefining the standard of care by escalating the criterion of what is 
reasonable and prudent to that of the average of that expected from a professionally trained 
person in the occupation. ^ - 

Similarly, the increasing availability of technical information on haZtVds, and persons 
sJcilTcd in recognition of hazards, has heightened the potential liability of those involved in 
recreational and sport j activity. In essence, it is simpler to prove to a jury that a particular 
hazard was well known as a cause of injuries, ,thai it was of significant risk, that safely 
specialists considered it an unacceptable danger, that it would cost only so many dollars to 
correct, and that an ^cideni would not have occurred or the injury would have been less severe, 
if appropriate action had been taken. In addition, that there were satciy specialists qualified, 
competent, available, and willing to perform the necessary work at reasonable cost. Also, the 
the agency, entity , or individual responsible did not seek the helpof a specialist, did not engage 
in relevant professional self-development, and was not licensed or certified in the appropriate 
or rele/ant discipline. 

It is not unusual to find that there is no designated safely specialist covering a specific sports 
event, recreational activity, or leisure lime game where the general public might assume or 
expect dial reasonable siepc had been taken for the protection of participating adults or 
children. It is not unusual to find that the safely program is so general in nature as to be 
ambiguous and meaningless. It is not unusual to find that no individual or group can be 
identified dial has die responsibility of initialing a requirement Tor warning signs, for determin- 
ing die composition and type of warning to be displayed, or for assessing die adequacy of 
warnings already in existence: 

One serious deficiency in understanding the legal reauiremenis for safety is displayed by 
diose who claim or believe diat compliance with safety standards is all that is necessary. Very 
few lawsuits are ever based on a violation of a code or standard, yet diousands upon diousands 
of defendants are found liable each year in standards- related cases. In essence, compliance with 
safely standards is only a very preliminary and marginally effective means of assuring die 
public safely. Such safely standards, federal rules or bans, safely certifications, and voluntary 
recalls cover only the most g.oss generic and offensive departures from due care and arc usually 
not effective at moments of greatest public exposu.-e and risk. While safety standards, 
regulatory acdons, test certifications, recalls and bans, and similar efforts play an important 
and essendal role in the overall safety movement, only a fool would believe dial diey play a 
subsiandal part of any particular sports or recreational safety program today. The courts have 
repeatedly held dial compliance with federal safety standards does not preclude common law 
liability for defective products. Therefore, you may have a safely technician who talks in terms 
of compliance, but not a professional safely spc^ialisl. Your standard of care should be dial of a 
**professional," not a ministerial safely **iechnician." 

There may be liability if you arc either directly or indirectly involved man informal sports 
program; if you encourage, sponsor, assist, organize, fund, advertise, endorse, rc:ain some 
control, or provide equipment, fRcililies, or personnel for such an aciivit>. The nature anJ 
extent of your legal obligations vary from state to state, the attitudes of jurors \axy from legality 
to locality, and the facts of each case are always differni. Thus, clear statements as what the 
specific law is can only mislead. Instead, what is desirable is a general understanding of the 
relevant legal obligations and trends in die law Enough understanding to create an awareness 
of when and where to seek legal counsel from the attorney who is die lawyer deahng with your 
recreational and sports program Remember, he cannot answer your questions unless you are 
sufficiently aware to ask him the right quesdon. 



The expectations of the general public and the juries parallel their economic investment in 
school systems, recreational facilities, sports programs, and leisure ume athletic events. Go 
back 50 years and think about the education and training and salary of our public school 
teachers and compare it with the educational achievement and salary of teachers, coaches, and 
adnunistrators today. Think about the dramatic increase in the investment of taxpayer dollars 
during the past 50 years, in school systems, recreational facilities, and sports programs of both 
an organized and informal nature. Think of the c*- nge in salary levels and number of people 
involved in recreational and sports activities. Thmk of the decreasing provincialism and 
increased knowledge as to what is acceptable and desirable. The general public pays more and 
expects more. The taxpayer, sitting as a juror, more and more understands that large dollar 
verdicts in catastrophic injury cases are acuially paid by insurance carriers that spread the risk, 
that large verdicts are diluted by a broader base of taxpayers, that large verdicts are no different 
than the indirect social welfare costs that would otherwise result from such injuries, and that 
large verdicts serve a therapeutic function on otherwise reluctant agencies or entities. This 
rationale is also evident in the gradual demise of tort immunity formerly granted governmental 
agencies and char* able institutions. The inescapable conclusions is that there is a threatening 
storm on the horizons of sports safety and that reasonably prudent individuals will realistically 
reappraise the simation and take all necessary precautionary measures to avoid becoming a 
victim of a sudden cloudburst over their sports' activity. 

To avoid or minimize habihty or the discomfort of lawsuits, you could get to know your local 
lawyer so that you better uiKlerstand your legal obligations and learn something about your 
possible role in future lawsuits. However, you should also get to know your local safety 
, specialists so that you can effectively translate the legal obhgations into a meaningful reduction 
of nsk for those who might be mjurcd in the future. This should be of some concern, if your 
safety efforts arc not commensurate with the duties now being imposed under our system of 
laws. 

Just a couple of additional comments. Dr. Appenzeller mentioned some unusual lawsuits. 
This morning I ate breakfast with someone who serves on the beard of an insurance company 
He vyas telling me that in order to spread their risk, they are making sure that a wide range of 
acIdiOonal defendants are being included. He described several cases in relationship to possible 
defendants. Thedefendants were rather remote but they are setting up a more creative approach 
to thinking about possible liability of people. But I think the liability is fairly remote 

I think there were also some questions earlier on warnings. I heard someone at one ubie talk 
about warnings and brochures. Wammgs and brochures are sometimes packagf inserts 
Really, what good does that do? It may reach the initial ,>urchaser to be filed away in a desk 
Your obligation is to communicate with the person who is going to use that equipment, so you 
must make sure that the warnings are of a permanent form and effectively and adequately 
communicate, (a) there is a danger or warning or special instruction, (b) the reason why, (c) 
what the person should do, (d) what might lesult . and (e) what todo about it, if the unfortunate 
event occurs. But many manufacturers don't supply warnings. Warnings are extremely 
difficuh to f or mu late, u-an slate, and develop mtu pictoralform. Ihave been in design situations 
where we spent months and gradually it boils down into something that we thought was 
virtually impossible. Of course any warning is like a two-edged ^word. You are warning 
someone, so they can appreciate the nature of the specific risk . and take appropriate action But 
you are also saying, if you're a manufaaurer, that you acknowledge that you were aware that 
there was a significant safety hazard in the product, before you marketed it. 

In many companies, during design reviews wherever there is a caution, warning, or special 
instruction, that is a signal to go to the project engineer or specific designer and say *'Hey , we 
don't want the product to go out with that warning on it. Let's stop and think how we can 
redesign the product now. so that such a warning is not necessary." 

There were also some comm^^nts earlier at one of the tables whether somebody 16 or 17 years 
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old could sign what, in effect* is an informed consent. There were some comments about how 
bad the law is Regardless of what the law is. in our form of government, we have jurors lay 
jurors, average citizens sitting there. It*s what they believe not really what the lawyers say. 
Lawyers argue, th^ witnesses testify . Even when the judge tells them what the law is in the form 
of the jury instructions, they use a heck of a lot of common sense. The law is way in advance 
what most jurors are willing to accept. Although it is still very easy to defend a case, it*s getting 
more difficult every day There is still time for people to see where the law is going and to take 
affirmative steps to improve the products* to improve the nature of the services in the sports 
area and to escape the fate that is going to be fall, unfortunately, far too many 'people. 



Question and Answer Period 

Question #/ You mentioned strict liability as related to general negligence and then you 
talked about comparative negligence in relation to contnbutory negligence. How doe> that fit 
in» especially the latter one» with the conversation you had» 1 assume when you were talking 
about muhiple defense, litigation, etc? Do I make myself clear? 

Peters. Int'ontributory negligence if the jury found any fault about what the plainuff did, 
the defendants w^ould win, even though the defendants may have been 99% at fault. This had 
the effect on reducing the number of po tential law suits in cases. Comparative negligence 
means that if a plaintiff, the injured party was 20^ at fauh, he^ could still recover 80% of his 
injuries. 

There are many forms of comparative negligence, but the trend is toward pure comparative 
negligence. I have here a summary of jury verdicts in Los Angeles for September 17, 1976. 
Here is a basketball injury case The injured party , the plaintiff, was a 1 9-yearTold student, who 
was playing one on one in a comer court. He catapulted into a bnck wall , four feet from out of 
bounds, after stepping on a loose basketball pursued by both players.' They claim that the 
defendant. Occidental College, was negligent for not having more padding, as on the mam 
court The injuries were a comminuted fracture of the left forearm with a residual 10% loss of 
extension The medical bills of $3 ,700 and lost earnings of $2, 1 00 were also claimed . Now , the 
defense claimed there was no negligence, it was a freak accident, it was not reasonably 
foreseen, and the plaintiff, the injured party, was contnbutorally negligent. Before tnal, the 
defendants offered $10,000, the injured party demanded $25,000. The trial lasted three days. 
The jury found that the plaintiff was 25% at fauh, or 25% contributorally negligent. Under the 
new law in California* this means that Otcidental College, the defendant had to pay 75% of the 
injury costs The jury poll was 12 to nothing. They only needed nine but got a unanimous 
verdict against Occidental College. They awarded 75% of what they thought the injunes were 
or $15,637. A year ago, if they had found the plaintiff 25% negligent, there would have been 
zero dollars awarded. 

Strict liability has the effect of reducing the amount of proof the injured party has to present. 
All they have to do is prove that the product was defective and that defect caused the injunes. 
Many courts refuse the admission of any evidence showing that the defendent exercised care 
commensurate with the custom of the industry. In other words, the standard of due care is no 
longer relevant in many courts in strict liability. h*s just was the product defective? Was it 
properly designed, manufactured, or was there the failure to warn or instruct? Was it defective 
and did that defect cause the injury claimed ? If so, there is only one defense, assumption of the 
risk, and that*s being u**. wed down so the injured party must appreciate the specific hazard 
and the magnitude of the risk. Some defense counselors say that assumption of nsk is being 
narrowed down to the point where there is no longer any defense in a smct liabihty case, other 
than attacking causation. 
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Question #2. There is another question I asked concerning the conversation with the 
insurance people. If an insurance company has me as the policy holder. I interpreted from your 
comments about this mommg*s conversation was that its a good healthy thing for the insurance 
industry, which has me as a policy holder to try to get somebody else involved in that case, if 
you will, to allocate some of the costs to other sources. Was that the essence of the statement** 
Peters. For example, in comparative negligence, where the jury is allocating a percentage 
of fault, if you have additional defendants and, if the insurance company can cross claim or 
somehow get additional defendants, then, instead of that one insurance company being 80^ 
liable, it might be a 40%^ 20%, 15%, or 5%. Spread out their losse^ in catastrophic injury 
cases. ^ 

Question #i. Do you imply that the! c is an effort on the part of the insurance industry to push 
for this? 

Peters. The casualty insurance industry has, consistently for the last couple of years, been 
losing great sums of money in liability despite the fact that they increase their premiums three, 
four, five, or ten times, have more exclusions, large deductibles, or attempt to reinsure or make 
the insured eventually pay the vanous levels making the insured bear 25-30% of the overall 
cost. Regardless of what they are doing, and there are many different approaches, they are still 
losing money. They will continue losing money until their insured take new steps to reduce the 
losses. You are going to find more and more emphasis on preferred nsks. If people don't set up 
a positive affirmative program which is practically oriented, they're not going to h^ve 
reasonable insurance premiums. 

Question 4M. Would you please discuss briefly the liability potential of an employer, say a 
school board, principal, superintendent or what have you, ansing from an athletic injury when 
there are no required qualifications for an interscholastic athletic coach other than being a 
certified teacher in that particular state. In other words, if I as an administrator, hired a coach 
who had no background in sports safety or even in the technical aspects of coaching, and an 
injury arises out of his lack of knowledge, would I be liable? 

Appenzeller. I think again you are going to go back to the individual state for the most part 
There are situations and I could give you cases and maybe one of the best is in Tennessee where 
the wrcsthng coach resigned. The school eii.ployed a man already on their staff who said, "I'd 
like to coach. I'vegotahttleknowledgeof wrestling." He introduced into lheclass,a new hold 
he called the "Agora" hold. I never found anybody who knew what it was and then found out it 
wa5 a modification of a certain hold he saw in Hungary when he was in the :,ervice. He had no 
qualifications to teach it. 

There was no escape, no release once you got into that hold. And he had two sets of people 
wrestbng and he was watching one and this other man over here got in the "Agora" hold and 
broke the boy's neck, severed his spine. Well! they found the j>chool guilty because they used 
an incompetent man 

Now you go back to New York. A Spanish teacher supervising a playground letting them 
play bombardment with softballs, you know , the hard kind. And letMng the boys play against 
the girls. She told t^e school board 'I know nothing about physical education. ! am a Spanish 
teacher. " They said '*That\sok, you can supervise the playground." She didn't observe any of 
the rules of the game, used the wrong equipment, then after that moved away from the area. A 
girl got hit, she came off, she said Don't hit me anymore, I've been hit." A 
boy took a ball and hit her in the eye and she lost her eye. The school board was the one founo 
guihy because they had employed an incompetent person. ' 

Now I I was really distressed when 1 was in Milwaukee this summer to hcM people from 
Wisconsin. Illinois, Michigan, tell ine that more and more teachers are being told thit you 
coach football and you coach wrestling and you coach something else, \^ho have had no 
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background. Th.ey say you cither do it or you don't work. So the teachers arc taken out of their 
reahn of capabilities. I think the schopi board is liable and it has been proven so many times in 
New Y<wk. for example. New York has paid, when they had somebody who was incompetent 
and I dcm'i know whether your state has a different type of law that will protect you or not. For 
example, the case you mentioned would never have held up in New Yoik. There was a boy 19 
years old ran right into die wall, right under the basketball goal. He had come in. he had gone to . 
that school, but had graduated. The court simply said. You knew there was a wall there. And no 
other city school with a wall, has a protection under there. It's just general practice and you 
knew it. They just threw it out. Now, if New York had that law, there would be comparative 
negligence. 

But California, I think, has been a little ahead of everybody in their law. They wrote me this 
summer when I was going to do a paper in Milwaukee on this new contracting which is 
independent activities. California has already cancelled insurance policies. Insurance com- 
panies say if you use that program, we're cancelling because they're sigmng waivers and to just 
go one step further, what you just said about waivers and the law. ; 

Let nfie tell you what they did in North Carolina. Legislature met in a special session and to 
protect doctors, they had taken age of majority in malpractice cases frjm 18 down to 7 years. So 
with the statute of limitations, for years a case must be pursued and followed no longer than 3 
years after that. Now my thought is. and the attorneys are fighting it. they think it's unfair. The 
doctors are screaming, '*we got to have it or we're not going to practice" and really what 
happens is I can't believe that sooner or later they are not going to drop the age majority down 
for all cases And maybe they 'II just be able to .stick to malpractice cases. I don't know. But that 
has happened in North Carolina I'm wailing for someone to get into a long discussion on 
waivers, but I think there's been a considerable work in that area. Where everybody responded, 
some 25 stales that have the independent activities where a kid in Vermont can go skiing on his 
own and can gel creeor physical education. They're using the waiver as their protection. 
Believe me it won't hold up. 

Feiers If you abide by what the law is in >our particular state as of today, then you could be 
in serious u-ouble You have to take a worst case approach. Look to the worst and organize 
your program, then you have a safely margin. For example, an injury may occur to a 
15-year-old girl The lawyer will gel ihe case but he knows he can wait until she's 18, and 
knows it won't go to trial for 3 years, so he has six >ears for the law to change into what he 
thinks il*s going to be Law applied at the time of inal is the law in existence at the time of the 
trial So if you conform to loda>'s law in your stale, the law may be changed next week. You 
have to take the worst case, know what the trend is. and build in a certain safety factor for 
yourself. 

Question #5 We understand that many hospitals and doctors will not undertake major 
surgery for even some emergency procedures without the necessary parent's consent. What 
effect does this have on a coach that is on the road, on an away inp out of town, when a 
youngster does get seriously injured'^ Will the permission slip provide the hospital with 
permission to do this type of thing? 

Appenzeller What we do in North Carolina, if there's an emergency situation, we try to 
contact the parent, of course But let's say they are away, they can't. In North Carolina the 
doctors usually will gel two or three others loconsuh, and say ''Yes, this is necessary," so that 
one doctor alone hasn't said the decision to operate had to be made nght away. So they will get 
two or three. 

What we have done is to ha\ e our team physician w ho is very mterested in this particular area 
use a form I just have one I d^m't know if I brought Ji with me or not. I've got an extfa copy of 
this if you just want to take it What we ask our athletes to do, remember that our men and our 
women are now at the age of majority , we feel that they are m different calegones. Our dvxtor 
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has taken this fonn and he uses it with the high school. And what it simply says is ' ' As a paient 
or legal guardian I authorize Dr. So and Scto do certain things if he can't get in touch with rne 
and there is an emergency." And;thcp^the bottom **In the absence o/the team or authorized 
physician, I grant permission loXqualificd physician to furnish emergency care using the 
guidelines above. " We knowpOr doctor can't go 350 miles up to Towson, MD. the trainer has 
a'iist of all of our athletes djiCt have signed and we tell him, if there is an emergency and the other 
doctor at the hospital haMo use it, he sees a copy of the form and <s infwmed that this has been 
signed, which we think helps. The doctors feel more comfprtable if they can see something like 
this* I don't kijow who writes administration books, but IhiCy write books and they say that you 
shouki conduct no practice where there is contact without a doctor present^ Now! v/Iio in the 
worid hai^^evcr been in the real world and writes something like that, TU never know. 

A coach in New Jersey asked me the very question. He said **What do you do when you 
know nothing about injuries. There's no doctor available and there's no ambulance and the boy 
gets hit in the head with a baseball. He's your boy and dies?" You know, I've had many 
situations where if you had to operate immediately , I could not contact the parents And I know 
of one coach who signed and he said **Opcrate" because they said certainly the boy wouldn't 
live.if they didn't operate. 

We have a form here. Tm very skeptical about waivers. But we do have this for our players to 
sign. If youMlike a copy I'd be glad to give you one. They're doing one for the NAIA, that is a 
new form, which is similar to this one. The parent can sign and then the athlete can sign, 

Phers: The law is a little difficuh for a lot of people to understand, because you can never 
get a clearcut answer. You have to remember that we live in a counU7 where theie are over 50 
different sets of laws. It's the common law of each state that applies. So you have to contact 
your own attorney and fi. d out, for example, if, in your state, there is a Good Samaritan Law If 
the physicians perform emergency services, whether there is no liability because of statutory 
provisions. Even if these^cases go to a jury, the jury uses an awful lot of common sense. In 
medical malpractice casei>, some of you may disagree with me, but if the medical malpractice is 
ordinary neghgence, the jury tolerates a great deal Generally, there is liability only when 
there's a gross departure from due care. Somethmg really shocking. Because the citizens are 
aware of the medical malpractice cnsis, they are very conser\ative when they serve as jurors 
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ART AND SPORT (Filmstf ip) 

A filmstfip deplcltmt the interreiitionships between irt ind 
sport Works by famous jctists ind sculptorsfiltustfJte villous 
conceptions of sppft m srt form, from jnctent to modern 
times Comes with script snd nirration on judio tipe 



SECONDARY SCHOOL ATHLHIC ADMINISTRATION: 
A NEW LOOK 

Deilt with selected responsibilities and jdmmisiratlve con- 
cerns of athletic directors, includmt budget, school ithletiC 
Insurance, recent court decisions, extra pay. facihttes and 
professional preparation. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
A complete revision of AAHP£R's popular secondary Jchool 
physical education textbook, carefully edited to be read and 
enjoyed by both boys and girls in grades 702. it presents a 
well. rounded program with emphasis on the values of physical 
activity. Through its use, students are encouraged to learn and 
enjoy a variety of activities—from the popular team sportf 
such as basketball, softbali and volleyball, to individual and 
group activities such as tenn.s, archery, gymnastics and danci. 
Each chapter is profusely Illustrated and includes an ovirvrtw 
of the rules and skills of an activity, as well as thi cultural 
background, sportsmanship, health and safety requireminti. 
Produced through the cooperative efforts of more than 100 
leaders In education to make it the most comprehertsivf, 
up to date and authoritative textbook available for this subject. 



CROWD CONTROL FOR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
Valuable assistance In establishing crowd control procedures 
for secondary school athletic events, with emphisis on the 
role of coaches and athletic directors, law enforcement and 
community leaders, the press, boards of education and other 
school officials. 



DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN VALUES THROUGH SPORTS 
An examination of the values engendered through sports 
participation, which were considered at the 1973 national 
conference on the subject at Springfield (Mass.) College Em^ 
phasis IS on both positive values, such as sportsmanship, 
brotherhood, tolerance, loyally, and other a'.titudes knd be< 
haviors which enhance human dtgnity and such negative 
aspects as excessive nationalism, racism, ^and commercialism, 
exploitation of athletes, the greed for publicity, popularity 
and money, and such personality traits as arrogarvce and 
conceit The publication is designed to develop and foster 
value systems that lead to behavior which produces a better 
society and greater fulfillment for each individual.! 



CERTIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 
A series of articles presenting professional viewpoints and 
recommendations, with suggestions for state implementation 
Particular emphasis is placed on improved professional prep* 
aration programs, with recommended courses and course out 
lines Other articles relate certification to recfuitment, legal 
liability, health and safety. 



EVALUATING THE HIGH SCHOOL AlHlETiC PROGRAM 
A manual for use »s an evaluative instrument for secondary 
school programs. Recommends standaids developed after con< 
sultalion with knowledgeable administrators and an exten< 
sive review of the literature 



THE WINNING EDGE 

How coachts can apply psychology in today's competitive 
sports world where 'win" pressures abound Answers lo this 
question from various viewpoints are considered m this re 
port on a conference on sports psychology held at the State 
Unlvarsity of New York at Buffalo 1974. 



DRUGS AND THE COACH 
A manual designed to aid the coac 
dealing with the problem of drug 
athletes includes information on the 
various drugs, their use In sports, and 
aspects and controls. It obtained the 
of the National Coordinating Council 
described it as "an excellent manual 
comprehensive and accurate." 
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PLAN.NING FACILITIES FOR ATHLETICS, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 

A complete revision of the 1965 manual, designed to meet the 
needs of a new era of construction A practical tool for . 
school administrators physical education department heads, 
arrhiterts planning consultants and all others who may either 
be tnterested m planning new areas and facilities or check- 
ing the adequacy ot those already m existence. All types of 
indoor and outdoor areas and facHiiies are covered, from ele. 
mentary school through college Published jointJy by AAHPER 
and The Alhtelic Institute 



^PERSONALIZED LEARNING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A new book for teachers and administrators at all ievelt who ^ 
are Interested In tlie why and how of Individuait^ed instruction ^ 
and personalized learning in physical education. The emphasis 
of Part One Is on clarifying the concepts of personalized learn, 
ing, while Part Two offers practical applications at the teacher- 
student level, both in the form of specific delivery' systems 
and generai suggestions and recommendations. Diverse points 
of view are presented and readers are encouraged to contrast, 
compare and select from the teacher fetrner options pre- 
sented. 



NUTRITION FOR ATHLETES: A HANDBOOK FOR COACHES 
A manual lor the high school coach and physical educator to 
answer questions concerning appropriate diet for the youngs 
athlete St/lggests a basic good diet with recommended minus, 
theories and practices concerning nutrition and athletic per- 
formance. problems related to eating and drinKing before, 
during and alter athletic events, and claims made for dietary 
supplements. 
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